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AT WASHINGTON 


BIG PROBLEMS ON PRESIDENTS CALENDAR 


Back at His Desk, He Finds a Busy Program Confronting Him 
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s Next Stage of the New Deal! <¢ The STATE of 


Future of NRA, AAA and Other Agencies to Be Decided---Relief Costs, Place of | || THE UNION 
Silver, Labor Uprisings, Gloomy Business Outlook Also Await Decision Today 


Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD | HE PRESIDENT, back in the White + his report. Still there is an important matter to # The relief burden grows at a rate that greatl > 
| House, has found his desk calendar talk over with the General. Before starting his concerns officials. Henry Wallace will’ be fd A NEWS SURVEY 5 
| with Mr. Roosevelt issued an order that early caller at the White House to discuss the | 
: Not since Marc . has Mr. e expected to open the way to renewed i- | 
concern to the country. price control. The President definitely informed in dry regione is over | SSUANCE on Thursday of presidentio® 
moment the most dangerous forces in our The drought, slackening business, labor dis- newspapermen that this order was to affect the officials say, will scarcely last beyond January 1. prociemeton nationalizing silver ae the 
economic situation. putes, financing, money, all press for attention. public as well as government buyers. : Harry Hopkins is still in Eur b ill | mange see. ae we 
Fear of “inflation” has come up again. Fear Decisions are in the air affecting the future of He returned to find that NRA officials dif- | pe sooth lean With him the Pe ieee | ogee ee. 
of presidential policies has spread throughout NRA, AAA, FERA, PWA and many of the fered with his interpretations. They thought problems of the Relief | 
‘and with other important New. Deal alphabetical creations. only government buyers were affected. Up for | Administration, which not onl ht 
intensity. . Which way should NRA turn? Should it be | decision was the question of who does the order- eertetrer eurrnere ne twihens cen te ne | ference between President Roosevelt and Secre- 
The result in mild form was apparent in the toward more restrictions, shorter hours, and | the President or the NRA officials. relief load now is than m4 
first failure | k of S _ higher prices maintained by the strong arm of That was just one important decision now mere | former's return to the capital, was interpreted as 
ast week of a Treasury offering of y 4 ; P ing the depression and is mounting instead of ini i 
securities. the government? Or toward fewer restrictions, | 4Waited, affecting NRA. declining as “during anether step of the Administration toward & 
pr the wnomenes in the position of bonds eee Bets with jobs to grow from increased Relief Outlay at New High Aubrey Williams, acting administrator of FERA | —s retin. a .e ¥ 
an e revival o the scramble for equities are : Others include the request of more industries in Mr. Hopkins’ absence, reports that the jobless — The proclamation was is- 
both symptomatic of how different groups in Is a vast new spending drive required to sup- | to cut down on their rate of operations, just as _ will not accept another Winter on the dole. They SILVER STOCKS sued under authority vested 
the nation read the signs af the future. port, the present industrial price level? What _ the textile industry did. The textile industry want jobs, he says, and his suggestion is another , MUST BE SOLD in the President by the Sil- 
e done to cushion the effect of an approach- | itself is ready to ask to continue its restrictions CWA. That project cost a billion dollars in five | TO GOVERNMENT ver Purchase Act of 1934, 
SIGNS OF FUTURE Da nN ing ee ee due to the drought on production beyond the date set for their re- months last Winter. | It has been prepared for 
_MISREAD CAUSE itself to blame for these ad- _ certificates follow ar moval. Involved is an effort to hold up present When relief is under discussion huge amounts | 
OF UNEASINESS verse readings. Mr. Roose- How can approaching financial trouble in E al’ prices. These prices in turn are based on NRA | of money are involved. The specialist on money , MEN S so coli tc geen ae or * 
rouble in Europe | wages and on higher raw material costs. Once | and Government finance is Henry Morgenthau, propitious to issue it. The President was at 
pleas for clarification of government policies A procession of FN Sa ay ee ee ee pressure is put.on prices, wages may be affected. Jr., Secretary of the Treasury. Green Bay, Wisconsin, at the time this decision 
was one of defiance. The Wisconsin speech White House to h he P id But to hold-up prices by checking output | With him, Mr. Roosevelt’ must take up such ges 
e President reach an tedly lessens employment. matters as refinancing of Government loans, the Treasury after his consent had been obtained by 
But, conversely, this 1s no justification for other questions. At Green Even if the NRA dilemma submits to solution, | state of Government credit, the problem of rais- telephone. 


ie Bay, Mr. Roosevelt h i i 
painting a future that the President upon re- to e ee ie t had said that there is going _ others, equally acute, remain. 


flection will never embark upon. He knows the 


Under the terms of the proclamation all hold | 
ers of silver in the United States are required to 


ing new billions. 
Spending now is 


dangers of currency inflation. He does not mean siendar, awaiting | 
rency inflation. We have $8,000,000.000 of gold action, was the On Other Pages You Will Find: ? rapid rate. If con- | When the Government “nationalized” gold more 
in the Treasury and about $5,000,000 “a of problem of NRA. tinued, as indicated, than a year ago it required that all the gold be 
currency issued against it. Even if we soy onan peng ggg ter The Story of the President’s Week.... ...3 What the States Are Doing.............7 it may involve the | turned in at the mints, except industrial gold. 
y silver what practical diff 4 ire t i . ? VU, | now in the case of silver coins. 
it make? re smerence does his gett The Tide of World Affairs.............6 The Personal Side of Washington..... ..12 the present fiscal | The silver turned in to the Government will , 
008, Treasury could issue many times $80,- out. But Donald R. The March of the Alphabetical Groups .. .6 Who’s Who in Government.......... ...8 or | - be the basis of the certificates. 
In currency and not have a single dollar Richberg, working Uncle Sam’s Newsreel............... ...6 Busi d the NRA Week “wii | For the present, according to the + reasury atate- 
be overstepping the orthodox bounds. Mr. | Blue Eagle riddle, is é 3 “What Would You Have Me Say?” by David Lawrence: p. 18 that case Mr. Mor- | of these silver certificates will be printed. Even- 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.} | not yet ready genthau must find tually, however, under the Government's intere 
Continued on Page 13 [Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 
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\Continued from Page 1.) 


pretation of the law silver certifi- 
cates to the face value of about 
$700,000,000 may be issued. This 
would be real currency inflation, 
which silver advocates in Con- 
gress have long been seeking. 


The nationaliza- 
BIG PROFIT tion proclamation 
ON SILVER fixed 50.01 cents an 
PURCHASES ounce as the price 


the Government 
will pay for all silver turned in to 
it but silver certificates will be is- 
sued against this silver at its full 
monetary value, fixed by law, of 
$1.29 an ounce. The Treasury al- 
ready had bought in the world 
markets a considerable supply of 
silver at much less than fifty cents 
an ounce so it will make a profit 
estimated at thirty-three million 
dollars on its transactions. 


.CODE MAKING 
IS COMPLETEDprogram next year 
BY THE was 


The amount of silver certificates | 


to be issued immediately is al- 
most double the amount which 
Secretary Morgenthau said in 


June would be issued This ap- | 


parent change of front was due to 
a different interpretation of the 
law by President Roosevelt. Mr. 
Morgenthau thought the law re- 
quired the issuance of certificates 
up to the amount of silver held 
by the Government, at the price 
paid for it. The new interpreta- 
tion is that the issue must be 
equal to the monetary value of the 
holdings at $1.29 an ounce. 


velt 
problems 
awaiting him when 
he returned to his 
desk early Friday afternoon, after 


DISCUSSED 


having been away from it just — 


one day short of six weeks. 
plunged immediately 


He 
into his | 


task and expects to keep busy at | 


it for about two weeks when, ac- 
cording to present plans he will 
go to his home at Hyde Park, 
New York, to spend most of the 
month of September. 

The regular Friday cabinet 
meeting was not held because sev- 
eral members are still away from 
Washington, either on vacation, 
or on trips of inspection through 
the country. The President held 
conferences, however, with Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau, 
at which the silver nationalization 
was discussed as _ previously 
stated, and Secretary of State 


President Roose- 
found many | 


Hull who brought with him the © 


proposed new trade treaty with 
Cuba under which the tariff is to 
be reduced on certain articles 
produced in Cuba in exchange for 
concessions on American manu- 
factured products, wheat, 
and pork. 


Then on Satur- 


SMALL GRAIN day the President 
talked with the | 


heads of two im- 
portant new Fed- 
eral agencies, the Housing Admin- 
istration, and the Securities Ex- 


lard . 


change Commission, which are | 


just getting well under way in ' 


their work. He planned to see 
the other members of his official 
family during the coming week. 
If genuine currency inflation re- 
sults from the nationalization of 
silver higher prices will result be- 
cause currency will have less buy- 
ing value. Food prices appar- 
ently are destined to be higher 
any way, according to a predic- 
tion made by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace after his depart- 


LESS UNREST 
IS NOTED NOW rect which has been 
IN INDUSTRY gripping 


ment had issued its monthly crop 
report showing that this country 
will have a smaller yield of grain 
this year than it has had in a 
generation. 

The small yield of grain is due 
to two causes, the Government's 
crop-restriction program and the 
unprecedented drought which is 
still unbroken. Meats are to be 
higher, too, according to Mr. Wal- 
lace, because the shortage of 
water and feed has made .t neces- 
sary to slaughter thousands of 
cattle and sheep and meats will 
not be so plentiful. 


Modification of 
the crop-restriction 


indicated by 

Mr. Wallace as the 
result of the crop shortage this 
year. However, the Government 
has no intention of abandoning its 
policy in this respect and modi- 


fication of restrictions will apply | 


only for one year. 
The task of code-making was 


| 


practically completed by the Na- — 


tional Recovery’ Administration 
during the past week. Nearly 700 
industries have been placed under 
codes and code authorities have 
been appointed to administer 
many of them. Not more than 
fifty of the codes are functioning, 
however, and the Government's 
task now is to get them to work. 

Settling the future of the NRA 
is one of the tasks confronting the 
Administration. President Roose- 
velt indicated clearly in his ad- 
dress at Green Bay, Wis., on 
Thursday that the Administration 
had no intention of abandoning 
the NRA or any of the other 
agencies set up by the Govern- 
ment to promote recovery. There 
may be some change in organiza- 
tion of the NRA with a non-par- 
tisan beard taking the place of the 
present one-man control but the 
Government will continue to as- 
sist in regulating industry. 


Improvement 
the industrial 


in 
un- 


the na- 
tion was noted with 


ficials. 


Recovery Administrator Johnson 
took a hand, was perhaps the most 
satisfactory development because 
this strike affected the nation’s 
food supply. 


{ 


A new flare-up occurred at Pitts- | 


ployes of the aluminum industry 
walked out on a strike canctioned 
by the American Federation of 
Labor. Here again was the same 
old troublesome problem, dif- 
ferent interpretations of the “col- 


lective bargaining” clause of the -' 
NIRA—labor contending for a 
“closed shop” and industry for | 


the “open shop.” The regional 
Government labor board went into 
action at once in an effort to 


bring the contending forces to- | 


gether. 

In Washington the new Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board con- 
tinued its work of helping to set- 
tle labor disputes originating in 
different parts of the country, 
hearing complaints of violations 


of codes and directing code au- | 


thorities to take action when evi- 
dence sustained the complaints. 
C. G. MARSHALL. 


_ in paper money, an inflation 
, cents on each ounce. 
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PRESSES TURNING OUT THE NATION’S CURRENCY 


To supply the Nation with silver-backed currency, 
Secretary Morgenthau has ordered the Bureau of 


Underwood & Underwood . 
Printing and Engraving to turn out paper money. 
Here is one of the presses in action. 


NOTHER step toward a 
managed money backed 
by silver as weil as gold, 


an avowed policy of the 
Administration, has been taken. 


President Roosevelt, on Aug. 9, © 


seized all silver bullion then in the 
United States. On the following 
day he ordered the Treasury to 
issue paper currency backed only 
by silver at the fictitious statu- 
tory value. 

His second move was consid- 
ered the Government's first di- 
rect currency inflation. What it 
means is that the Treasury will 
take one ounce of silver, actually 
worth about 50 cents in the world 


markets, and issue against it $1.29 
satisfaction by Government . of- | , 8 


Settlement of the 
yards strike at Chicago, in which | 


of 79 


FORTY CENTS ON DOLLAR 


Should a person take one of the 
paper dollars which the Treasury 
thus plans to issue and demand 
from the Treasury the silver back 


burgh on Friday when 15.000 em- | of it, he will find that the metal he 


gets is not worth $1 but only 
about 40 cents. The other 60 
cents is represented for the mo- 
ment by nothing but the fiat of the 
Government but the world mar- 
ket price of silver undoubtedly 
will rise because of what the 
United States is doing to make 
the metal more precious. 

This, of course, is true also of 
the old silver certificates already 
in existence. What the Presi- 
dent's order means, however, is 


that the Government will deliber- | 


ately increase the amount of this | 


certificate money in the hands of 
the public. 
As explained by the Secretary 


of the Treasury, Henry Morgen- | 


thau, Jr., the Treasury will im- 
mediately take 62,000,000 ounces 
of old silver for which in years 


‘past it paid $46,900,000, or less | 


Civilized man, despite his 
vaunted scientific achievements, 
is no less helpless than the savage 
with his rain dances when it 
comes to ending a drought, such 
as that which is now searing the 
once fertile plains of the West. 

The Weather Bureau gant 
make rain, but éverybody knows 
that, when rain is going to fall, 
the Bureau will probably foretell 
it. So it is natural that the Bu- 
reau should be besieged, as never 
before, with requests, many of 
them pathetic, for signs of a let- 
up in the devastating disaster. 

But the Bureau is only human, 
and man has not learned yet how 
to see more than about 36 hours 
into the future which the ele- 
ments have in store for him. 

The Bureau's experts won't tell 
why this Summer, breaking all 
records for heat, should have 
followed directly on a Winter 
which, in the northeast part of 
the country at least, broke all 
records for low temperatures. 

They will say, though unoffi- 
cially, that a drought tends to 
feed on itself. That’s the way 
they put the popular saying that 
all signs fail in dry weather. 

And they have ventured to say 
that, once a Winter begins with 


TURNING TO WEATHER BUREAU 
IN HOPE OF DROUGHT RELIEF 


tinue that way. Not always, 
they warn, but generally. This 
is said to be due to the fact that 
when the cold air from the Arctic 
regions begin flowing south on 


_ one side of the Rocky Mountain 


disturbance to shift 
other 


divide, it will take 1 very violent 
it to the 
side of the mountains. 


_ That is why the West Coast may 


have exceptionally 
Winter, as it did two years ago, 
while the rest of the country 
has a mild one. In other years 


_ the lots of the two regions will 


be reversed. 


cold | 


Though unable to do anything A 


about the heat, one city of the 
West believes it can do some- 
thing about its reputation for 
heat. Kansas City’s Chamber of 
Commerce doesn’t like these 
weather reports going all over 
the country advertising the tem- 
perature of the city at 110 de- 
grees, while a city like Buffalo 
for instance is enjoying itself 
in the cool eighties. 

So they are asking the Weather 


_ Bureau to move its official ther- 


mometer from the 2irport, which 


' the Chamber claims is one of the 


low temperatures, it is apt to con- | 


city’s hot sports, to some other 
location. They figure that the 
official temperature can be cut at 
least 2 degrées by the change. 


than 76 cents an ounce, and issue 
$80,000,000 in paper currency 
against it at the rate of $1.29 an 
ounce. | 
Although this first transaction 
by the Treasury invoives an in- 


flationary “write-up” in silver of | 
only $33,000,000, the eventual sil- | 
ver inflation may run as high as | 


$700,000,000. The 


Treasury is | 


now engaged in buying 1.300,000,- | 


000 ounces under the Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1934. Buying it at 
low prices and inflating it up to 
$1.29 an ounce, the Treasury will 
issue silver certificates against it. 

“We have natfonalized silver,” 
was the terse announcement made 
by Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau early on the 
morning of Aug. 9 after a short 


long distance telephone conversa- | 


tion with the President, ‘It 


is | 


another step in our program to re- | 


habilitate silver.” 
250 MILLION OUNCES 


What President Roosevelt 
through Secretary Morgenthau 


had actually done was this: 


1. He had ordered all silver 
bullion in the United States on 
Aug. 9, estimated to be not more 
than 250,000,000 ounces, turned 
in to United States mints within 
90 days. \ 

2. He directed mints to pay sil- 
ver holders 50 cents an ounce for 
their meal, a price about one-half 
cent above the New York price on 
Aug. 9: 


3. He ordered the Treasury to 


pay for the silver, which at 50 


cents an ounce probably will cost 


not more than $125,000,000, with 
new silver certificates based on 
the silver itself, 


4. He exempted from seizure all 


Seizure of All Silver for Nation 
As a Step in Managed Currency 


Paper Money to Be Issued, Secured by 40 Cents on Dollar in Metal--- 
‘Profits’ of Treasury May Reach 700 Millions 


silver coins, all silver mined inthe | 


United States since Dec. 21. all 
silver imported after Aug. 9, and 
all fabricated silver 


such as 
jewelry and table ware. 
Resembling the Government 


seizure of gold, but not exactly 
like it, the seizure of silver had 
certain apparent results on which 
no one disagreed. They were: 

1. It swept into the Treasury 
all accumulations of silver and 
gave the silver investors or specu- 
lators, who received 50 cents an 
ounce, very considerable 
which they do not have to pay the 
special 50 per cent excess profits 
tax to the Treasury. 

2. It increased by 250,000,000 
ounces the silver monetary stocks 
of the Government; since silver 
has a monetary value under law 
of $1.29 an ounce regardless of its 
market price, these 250,000,000 
ounces give the Treasury the 
wherewithal for issuing $322,500,- 
000 in new money. This is the 
inflationary angle of the project. 

3. It added approximately $125,- 
000,000 to the. Treasury’s ex- 
penses, but the silver itself will 
pay for this outlay. 


$197,500.000 IN NEW VALUE 


Should inflation to the extent | 


of $322,500,000 result from the 
silver seizure, it will come about 
because the Treasury takes 250,- 
000,000 ounces of silver for which 
it paid $125,000,000 and uses it to 
issue the full $322,500,000 permit- 
ted by silver’s fictitious value un- 
der law. | 


The difference between $125.,- 
000,000 and $322,500,000 would be 
a sheer and arbitrary write-up in 


silver situated 


as it has gold. It is still bound 
to this program. 

To carry out the program, the 
Treasury needed, at the time the 
Act was passed, to buy about 1,- 
300,000,000 ounces of silver. Since 
the Act passed, the Treasury has 
been buying slowly but as yet 
has acquired nothing like the 
total needed. The amount of 
actual purchases is kept secret. 
The 250,000,000 ounces seized, 
therefore, is a comparatively 


“small quantity. 


Here is the official explanation 
of silver nationalization 
order: 

APPLICATION OF ACT 

“The President today issued 
a Proclamation and an Executive 
Order, which together provide 
for the ‘nationalization’ of silver 
pursuant to the provisions of 
Section 7 of the Silver Purchase 
Act of 1934. 

“The Proclamation authorizes 
the mints to receive any and all 
in the United 
States on August 9, 1934. The 
mints are directed to deduct as 


- seigniorage, etc., 61 8 25 per cent 


of the silver so received and to 
return to the depositor in stand- 
ard silver dollars, silver certifi- 
cates or other coin or currency of 
the United States an amount 
equal to the monetary value of 


_ the balance; that is, the mints 
will return for each fine troy 


ounce of silver so received an 
amount equal to 50.01 cents a 


fine troy ounce. 


the silver’s value as money and | 


would mean inflation to the ex- 
tent that the Government thus 
pulled $197,500,000 down out of 
thin air. | 


Since the passage of the silver 
Purchase Act of 1934 the Treasury 
has been obliged to buy silver 
gradually until it had one-third 
as much silver in its possession 


“The Executive Order requires 
that all silver situated in the 
United States on August 9, 1934, 
be delivered to the mints within 
‘ninety days. Certain classes of 
silver are excepted from this re- 
quirement. Ample provision is 
made for licenses to cover silver 
needed for industrial uses and to 
fulfill outstanding obligations to 
deliver silver. Foreign and do- 
mestic silver coins, silver ore, 


_ silver owned by foreign govern- 
- ments and foreign central banks, 
and silver in fabricated articles 


AN END TO DOLE SYSTEM: | 
WORK RELIEF THE NEW AIM 


do not have to be turned in under 
the Executive Order issued to- 
day. Domestic silver mined since 
December 21, 1933, may still be 
delivered to the mints under the 
Proclamation of that date.” 


HERE shall be no more dole 
for the unemployed. 
That is the stand which Harry 


| 


| 


L. Hopkins, Federal Emergency | 


Relief Administrator, has taken. 


Instead of the dole, he would sub- | 


stitute a system of work relief, 


ficials are now drawing up a re- 
lief program for this Winter. 


Among its features is a definite 


! 


The program of work relief for 
professional classes already has 
been started. A recent FERA al- 
lotment to New York includes 
$10,000 for professional projects. 

Relief rolls in industrial cen- 


_ ters, says Mr. Williams, now have 
and on such a basis FERA of- © 


schedule of activities for profes- 


sional and “white-collar” work- 
ers, developing on a broad scale 
some of the projects started under 


the Civil Works Administration. | 


Under the plan, needy artists 
may be given a chance. to teach 
art and to work on art projects; 
unemployed actors may be given 
an opportunity to give plays in a 
“little theater” movement; sym- 
phony orchestras may be formed 


from groups of unemployed mu- | 


Sicians, 


about 400,000 less families than in 
April, but the decrease has been 
offset by a proportionately large 
rise in the size of the relief burden 
in drought areas. It is estimated 
that there now are approximately 
3,600,000 families on relief in the 
United States. | 

Full effects of the drought, Mr 
Williams believes, will not be felt 


“until January and February, 


when it is expected 2,000,000 farm 
families will be forced to seek re- 
lief. 

Mr. Williams says about $200.- 
000,000 of the FERA allotment 
for normal relief remains, besides 
about $80,000,000 of the amount 
alloted for drought relief. 


- that’s not his reai purpose. 


YEARLY 1 8 


INDEX 2 


) 


OMORROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 


|Continued from Page 1.) 


Roosevelt may be placating the 
silver group in Congress but 
He 
is much too stronge politically 
to be buffeted around by a few 
Senators. 

The truth is the Administra- 
tion is eager to find a way to 


_ ‘break the stalemate in the prob- 
_ lem of world currency stabiliza- 


tion. We have too much gold. 
So has France. Every country 
has restrictions on the movement 
of gold. For all practical pur- 
poses gold is not really a stand- 
ard. Nor is its so-called “free 


_ market” price in London a meas- 


ure of its real value. Because 
America has such a large supply 
and is prepared to hold the 
statuory price up to $35 an ounce 
there is no telling what the real 
level would be if restrictions and 
statutes were removed. 


A 

Much the same 
ADVANTAGES jine of reasoning 
IN SILVER might apply to sil- 
POLICY ver. The world has 


used throughout 
history and still used both metals. 
At the London conference in 
1933 an agreement was reached 
for all nations to buy silver. 
We agreed to buy our share. 
Other nations have been slow to 
follow. We now begin to buy 
more than our share. 

This move enhances the price 
of silver. . But to avoid the in- 
terferences and nuisances that 
private speculation bring, the 
American Government decides 
to nationalize silver. This gives 
the Treasury a free hand to buy 
silver in world markets as it 
pleases, One might truly say 
that the United States now domi- 
nates the silver market and the 
gold market separately and 
jointly. | 

These are cards in the hands 
of a President of the United 
States who knows that there must 
be a New Deal internationally 
in monetary practice. When the 
time comes, we shall sit at the 
table with a voice backed by 
large quantities of silver and 
gold. | 

Our advantage comes largely 
from the favorable trade balance. 
Gold keeps flowing to our shores 
notwithstanding the restrictions 
throughout the world. 


CORRECTIVES 
OF PUBLIC 
OPINION 


tion and threat is in the air? 
This is another story. It is the 
true meaning of the uncertainty 
which today runs through the 
business world. It is this psy- 
chological factor which may 
undermine the whole financial 
mechanism and bring on danger- 
ous inflationary moves in des- 
perate efforts to stem the tide. 
But, it will be said, this is 
precisely why investors are ap- 
prehensive and why business 
reads the future ominously. 


To look ahead it 
is necessary, how- 
ever, to combine 
political, economic 
and psychological 
factors and give their true weight. 
The correctives of public opin- 
ion must eventually tone down 
the bombastic phrases of the 
Wisconsin speech and cause the 
President to take advice from 
persons who know more about 
American business and financial 
operations and what retards 


_ them than the brain trusters who 
_ gave him ideas for that unfor- 
_ tunate defhance of facts. 


Last Saturday’s markets revealed 


_ the nervousness of those who hold 


bonds. Also the dollar weakened in 
terms of foreign currencies. There 
was no real basis for such devel- 
opments except psychological. 
Whoever chose to interpret Amer- 
ica's silver policy as meaning in- 
flation of the currency type and 
the beginning of a long series of 


~ Steps that would ultimately bring 


further inflationary moves acted 
accordingly. It is discouraging to 
have the whole world guessing 
at the meaning of what seems to 
be wholly opportunistic policies 
in America. This is why it must be 


| assumed that the Government of 


apprehension. 


the United States is preparing to 
take a leadership in monetary re- 
form throughout the world. It 
cannot be long postponed without 
bringing on more nervousness and 
Business cannot 
make commitments or go ahead 
on shaky foundations. 

Mr. Roosevelt is back at his 
desk. He will be more sensitive 
to public opinion after he reads— 
not the “reactionary” or so-called 
conservative press—but some of 


_ the editorials in newspapers like > 


If redistribution | 
STIMULUS of gold cannot be 
TO FOREIGN accomplished by 
TRADE - trading in goods, it 


may in part be re- 
alized by exchanging our gold for 
the world’s silver. Since we 
cannot buy more foreign goods 


_ without demoralizing our pro- 


tected industries—at least not un- | 


til we have worked out tariff 
agreements—we apparently have 
decided to buy silver instead. This 
will enhance the value of silver 


\ 


the “Cleveland Plain Dealer” | 
which have supported him in his 
campaign and have been until 
now enthusiastic for the New 


Deal. vvy 

The “Plain Deal- 
CONCLUSION or told the Presi- 
PRESIDENT dent that business 


MUST REACH was full of uncer- 


tainties and that 
clarification of governmental pol- 
icy was imperative. It asked him 
to answer certain questions. The 
“Plain Dealer” was not prompted 


_ by any motives except those of 


and increase somewhat the capac- © 


ity of the world to buy from 
us. It will also remove the neces- 
sity of increasing the price of 
gold which is the same thing as 
devaluation of the gold content 
of the dollar. 

There are, of course, two types 
of inflation—currency and credit, 
The former is dangerous and yet 
remote so far as America is con- 


cerned. The latter type -is 
menacing since it brings on 
panics and deflation. But while 


the business and financial world 
fears credit inflation through 
overborrowing by the Federal 
Government the chance of such 
a policy being seriously and de- 
liberately pursued by the Roose- 
velt. Administration is also re- 
mote. 

An unbalanced budget is a 
danger but the President hopes 
business recovery will bring in 
enough revenues in taxes to 
straighten out the fiscal situation. 

But how can business recovery 
come when government competi- 


the public interest including 
deep sympathy for the Roosevelt 
ideals. The editorial in question 
is printed on page 4 of this issue. 

The President must ultimately 
come to the conclusion that not 
all the people who are worried 
about the ambiguities of govern- 
mental policy are like the man 
who wanted to go back to a sys- 
tem where the railroads could 
charge any rates they pleased or 
back to wild-cat banking of a 
century ago. 

The dangerous psychology that 
animates business today is not a 
theory. It is a fact. It cannot 
be overcome by more threats. 
It must be reckoned with and 
reasoned with. 

When Mr. Roosevelt gets a bit 
more acclimated, when he really 
finds out what friendly influences 
are saying and thinking, he will 
put his shoulder to the wheel and 
try to stop the spirit of defeatism 
and demoralization which seized 
business during the period he 
was away from the country. 

Davin LAWRENCE. 
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Shift in Plans | 


By AAA in Wake 
Of the Drought 


Crop Ruin Wipes Out Sur- 


pluses, Raises Prices; Re- 
strictions for 1935 to Be 
Removed 


HE lid, clamped down on farm 


production for the past two | 


years, now is to be tilted. 

Rigid restrictions, pig killing 
campaigns, cotton plowing ef- 
forts are to pass from agricul- 
ture, for the time being at least. 


Faced with mounting food | 


costs that are going to pinch 
struggling city wage earners and 
increase the financial problems of 
relief, the government crop con- 
trollers are to flash the green 
lights for farm producers in 1935. 

In wheat, in corn, in hogs, Mid- 
dle Western farmers will be told 
to plant their “basic” acreage for 
1935 or to raise their “basic” 
quota. At the same time the 
watchful AAA intends to keep 
in contact with the farmers 
through contracts calling for con- 
trolled production in 1936 if the 
weather justifies. 


BURNED CROPS 


Back of this shift from a pol- 
icy of restriction and destruction 


tional destructiveness of a broil- 
ing sun. 

From the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics came this re- 


~~-port on estimated yields of major 


crops: 
Cotton cut to 9,195,000 bales 
compared with a normal 14,000,000. 


goodwill 


WISCONSIN 


STORY OF THE PRESIDENT'S WEEK 


POLITICS, DROUGHT, AND IRRIGATION—A TRIBUTE FOR TWO GREAT PHYSICIANS—THE WORSHIP- 
ING CROWDS—THE NEW DEALERS VS. THE OLD DEALERS IN 


glad to be 
back.” 

And somehow, 

despite the way you 
may have felt yourself when va- 
cation days were over, you 
couldn't help believing those 
words spoken with a ringing 
vigor and electrified with a smile 
that lifted the commonplace phase 
out of its banality. 

The bronzed man in the plain 
seersucker suit waved the much- 
waved panama at the crowd, 
shook hands with the train crew 
and whizzed up the avenue. 

Fresh from a trip that had led 
across the wide Pacific, the burn- 
ing lands of the drought stricken 
West and even, to the discom- 
fiture of many, had likewise 
crossed another Rubicon, the sharp 
and bitter lines between political 
parties, stepped into a home, sym- 


bolically enough, transformed 
into an office building. 
Cynical mewspapermen who 


have followed many Presidents on 
tours and belligerent 
campaigns admitted that they had 
never seen anything like the popu- 
lar response. Those who had 
hoped against hope that the 


_ brak to b lied, that 
of foodstuffs, to a policy of nor- © takes were to be applied a 


mal production, is the sensa- chin or even make for a sheltered 


the helmsman was ready to trim 


inlet, saw each inch of canvas 


spread and the 


prow pushed 


- squarely into the billows again, 
- come wind, come wrack. 


els compared with a normal 2,- | 


600,000,000. 

Wheat cut to 490,000,000 bush-» 
els compared with a normal 886,- 
000,000. 


Not since the closing decade of © 
the last century had crops been | 


as small. Then the population of 


_ the country was under 75,000,000. 


Now it is near 130,000,000. 

But these figures scarcely tell 
the tale. 
of Aug. 1 production and it is 


x* * * 


soil; the President with 

beauties of Glacier WNa- 
tional Park upon him and flavor- 
ing his text spoke to the nation 
over the air. By Monday his air- 
cooled train was hurrying across 
the red hot Western Plains and he 
had left the area of the greater 
projects which, he declared, were 
being raised to combat the condi- 
tions which he saw in the blister- 


| ing fields about him. 


They are on the basis | 


since Aug. 1 that the second dev- | 


asating heat wave settled on the 


corn belt and the southwestern | 


cotton belt. 


In addition, the figures on 
grain crops do not tell the story 
of destruction to pastures and 
forage crops on which the coun- 


try’s vast livestock population | 


depends for much of its food. So 
widespread has been this de- 
struction that between 5,000,000 
and 7,000,000 cattle and nearly 5.- 
000,000 sheep must be removed 
for slaughter. 

To President Roosevelt, word 
was carried by Lawrence West- 
brook, in charge of drought re- 
lief for the FERA, that $5,000,- 
000,000 in damage had been 
caused by this year’s weather. 
That figure was based not only 


on the damage to grains, but to | 
the forced destruction of much | 


valuable livestock and the devas- 
tation caused to pastures. At that 
it represented an outside guess 
that compared with an estimate 
of $1,500,000,000 damage, made 
by AAA officials. 

HIGH PRICES 


Whatever the figures on crops, 
the figures that counted for city 
people were those represented by 
farm prices. 

Here the record suggested a 
gradually increased cost of liv- 
ing. 

Wheat, corn and cotton all sold 


up to the highest levels since | 
1930. Hogs were sharply higher | 


in spite of the fact that many 
farmers were being forced to liq- 
uidate their animals because of 
drought and the prospect of a 
feed shortage. 

At wholesale, food prices again 
forced up the index number of 
all commodities as they gradually 
pushed back toward the 1929 
level. 

Dairy products pointed higher. 


So far politics had not entered 
into his public utterances, to 


makes America “dam-conscious,” ’ 
- to realize the purpose of these 


great projects and to make all 
appreciate the beauties of the na- 
tional parks had been his chief 
theme. But now his train was 
crowded with politicians, each 
anxious for a word that might 
help his cause. 

In the many unplanned, back- 
platform speeches there was little 
to comfort them. The crowds 
were friendly, interested and cur- 
ious and their vociferous demands 
frequently included a call for Mrs. 
Roosevelt as well. 

Fort Peck was inspected before 
the Mississippi valley was left be- 
hind. With the thermometer at 
112 the Presidential party left the 
train at Glasgow and with armed 
customs men lining the roofs of 
the buildings along the tracks the 
car sped into the sun for the dusty 
twenty-mile drive to the damsite 
where it is planned to conserve 
the Spring floods of the Missouri 
and assure a continuous flow of 
water that will make constant 
transportation possible through 
the year. The acres that will be 
covered with water will be re- 
placed by the land rendered ar- 
able by irrigation. 

@? 

ON TUESDAY the President 

had entered another troubled 
area for politics are disturbing 
the surcharged atmosphere of 
Minnesota. But despite impor- 
tunings from the local leaders, he 
remained aloof from this dan- 
gerous topic. He had likewise 
been unable to solve with a wave 
of the wand the problem of the 
people in the Devil’s Lake vicin- 
ity where that body of water has 
shrunk until it has become an ill- 
smelling abomination instead of 


_ source plenty. 


Meats promised to be sharply © 


higher before many months are 
out. Cotton was back at pros- 
perity prices for farmers and 
suggested higher cloth prices. 
Wool supplies would be cut by 
the elimination of several mil- 
lions of sheep. 


POLICY CHANGES 


Face to face with these devel- 
opments, officials foresee the 
need for a change in policy. 

No longer politically feasible, 
they reckoned, was a program of 
crop restriction when city work- 
ers were up against the problem 
of high cost food. 

Yet, Secretary Wallace pointed 


out, the year after a drought | 


crops sometimes are unusually 
heavy. Should 1935 bring a big, 
or even a normal wheat crop, he 
said, the country’s wheat farm- 
ers would be up against the same 
surplus problem that they faced 
in 1931 and 1932. The situation 
is somewhat the same in other 


commodities, owing to the ab- | 
[Continued on Page 5. Column 1.] | 


“You gave us beer,” placards 
proclaimed in the little town as he 
rode through it. “Now give us 
water.” | 

“I would not try to fool you,” 
he said, “by saying we have a so- 
lution. We _ haven't,” 
warned the people that while he 
would continue to search for the 


answer it might be a long time in | 


coming. 

was a day of 

tribute to science when the 
President spoke at the ceremony 
of citation of the Mayo Brothers 
by the American Legion for their 
services to the American soldier. 
After a luncheon at the estate of 
Charles Mayo he continued his 
trip of inspection of public works 
in the vicinity. At the ceremony 
in the hot sun 25,000 people were 
gathered. The President paid a 
tribute to the service which medi- 
cine had rendered in helping to 
solve the problems which con- 
front those concerned with Gov- 
ernment and with economics, for, 
he declared, “it has taught us that 
with patience and application and 


OR THE FIRST TIME 
HR since his return to native 
Corn cut to 1,607,000,000 bush- | 


and he | 


skill and courage it is possible for 
human beings to control and im- 
prove conditions under which we 
live. It has taught us how science 
may be made the servant of a 
richer, more complete common 
life.” 

During the trip down the wind- 
ing bank of the river the country- 
side in even the smallest towns 
was crowded and the Presidential 
panama was swinging in the air 
most of the time. Whenever 
there was a pause in the more 
crowded sections people crushed 
about the open automobile, and 
long after the President had re- 
tired for the night they stood 
about the private car as the some- 
what surprised newspapermen, 
typing their stories watched in 
wonder, one of them remarking, 
“Roosevelt could tear up the Con- 
stitution and the people would 
cheer him.” 

x * * 

N THURSDAY came the last 
speech of the tour at Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, where they were 
celebrating the landing of the first 
white man in the State, Jean 
Nicolette, and where, when the 
speech was over, the progressive 
candidates were having a celebra- 
tion of their own. For breaking 
the silence which had tabooed the 
name of any candidate the Presi- 
dent spoke out boldly of Robert 


La Follette, listed in the last Con- | 


gressional 
column headed “Republican” and 
now heading a party of his own, 
the Progressives. 

This official benediction, to 
many, was the official extinguish- 
ing of party lines and a new divi- 
sion which placed Old Dealers on 
one side and New Dealers on the 
other, regardless of party label or 
previous condition of political 
service. 

It was a momentous declaration 


Directory under the © 


and when the words “my friends, 
Bob La Follette and Ryan Duffy” 
(the Democratic Senator from 
Wisconsin) were spoken the air 
exploded with applause. And on 


the platform behind the speaker || 


two hearts fluttered, one to beat a 
cheerful tattoo, the other to falter. 
One was, of course, “Young 
Bob's” the other 
Francis McGovern, former 
publican Governor and _ Bull 
Mooser and now Democratic can- 
didate for the Senate nomination, 
a nomination which it is said he 
afterward admitted, is hardly 
worth having. 

Only three hours were spent in 
the city of Green Bay but it was 
as enthusiastic a meeting as any 
that greeted the President and the 


Jobs for the Idle, 
Food for Hungry 


Government's 


In Single Project Ten Machine ( 


Huge 
gram of Conserving Beef 
For Destitute by Hiring 
The Unemployed 


of unemployed 
throughout the country are 


_ being given work in the greatest 
food conservation program in the | 
_ history of the United States. 


was that of 
Re- 


applause was so frequent that it | 


interrupted his speech almost 


every time he paused for breath. | 


When the train left, the towns and 
villages turned out as they had 
farther West, lining the tracks 


along the way. | 


It was the same when it passed 
through the suburbs of Chicago 
and pulled into the downtown 
station more than an hour behind 
schedule. Here a wide space was 
was cleared about the tracks and 
only officials were allowed to greet 
the President while the crowds 
which reached up to the house- 
tops roared their welcome again. 

x* * * 

UST before noon on Friday 

the special rolled in to Wash- 
ington’s Union Station. There 
was a short greeting to Cabinet 
officers and then in the car carry- 
ing his daughter, Mrs. Dall in a 


_ bright dress and saucy beret, he 


headed the motorcade to the 
White House. 


Lunchen over he was closeted 


By this undertaking the Fed- 
eral Government will fill the 
larders of the needy, and at the 
same time make it possible for 
farmers in the drought areas to 
get a fair return for their cattle. 

Processing of cattle from these 
areas, the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration says, is 
now proceeding at the rate of 51,- 
000 a day. Approximately 12,000 
beef cattle are being slaughtered 
and processed daily in packing 
plants in 20 States either wholly 
or partly as work relief projects. 
Commercial packers are process- 
ing and canning for interstate 
shipment approximately 30,000 
head of cattle a day. 

The program is being carried 
out without competition with 


' commercial packing plants. Beef 


fiirst with Secretary Morgenthau | 


and then—Cabinet meeting and 


processed in work-relief plants 
is intended largely for intrastate 
consumption by the unemployed. 

In cases where a State has pro- 
cessed—more than its quota of 
canned beef, Federal inspection 
is made so that the products of 
its plants may be shipped in in- 
terstate commerce. 

. All beef processed by work-re- 
lief plants is labeled so as to keep 
it from entering commercial 
channels. 


_ 


with—Secretary of State Hull. 
Then in quick succession came 
the bearers of his week-end prob- 


lems. 
Press Conference were dispensed | 


The vacation was ended. 


Pro- 


arsenals. 


Underworld Helping Itself 


To Government Arms 


suns in Loot of 1,027 Weapons and Much 


Ammunition From Arsenals 


The underworld Is fighting the : 
Government with weapons stolen 
from the Government’s own 


The Department of Justice | 


| last week disclosed for the first 


time how many weapons have 
strayed from the country’s own 
military stores into the hands 
of criminals. 
vealed as an important source 
for underworld arms. 

In the last year and a half 23,- 
000 rounds of ammunition and 


1,027 weapons, including 10 ma- _ 


chine guns, were stolen from na- 
tional guard armories. These 
facts were turned up by the De- 
partment’s investigation of 74 
thefts of Government property. 
To choke off the weapon steal- 
ing, the Department of Justice 


has called the matter to the atten- 


tion of the War Department. 
This Department in turn is try- 


ing to persuade State Governors 


_ that they must take better care 
_ of national guard arms. 


Of the 1,027 guns stolen since 
Jan. 1, 1932, 940 were .45 calibre 
pistols; 28 were .30 calibre rifles 


while 49 were .30 calibre auto- 
matic rifles. 
| chine-guns were stolen. 


The leak was re- | the same period 15,960 rounds of 


In addition, 10 ma- 
During 


.45 calibre ammunition and 7,150 
rounds of .30 calibre rifle am- 
munition were stolen. 


As a result of investigations 
during the same period, 211 .45 
calibre automatic pistols have 
been recovered. Five .30 calibre 
rifles and 14 .30 calibre auto- 


- matic rifles have been recovered 


through the Division’s investi- 
gations. 


Meanwhile, the Government 


was making headway with the 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Five seeonds 


to kill bacteria 
(how many bacteria ?) 


Zonite antiseptic stands chiefly on its effectiveness in 
actual use in the presence of body fluids, and:not on its 
action under favorable conditions. However, actual 
laboratory tests do indicate that Zonite kills bacteria 
_ in fiveseconds. And as for the number of bacteria killed, 
we could quote not in millions but in many billions, 
were it not that such figures are quite meaningless 
unless accompanied by the amount of antiseptic used. 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York 
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AND UP. 
Sport R 


out notice. 


List price of Standard Six 
. oadster at Flint, Michigan, 
$465. With bumpers, spare tire and 
tire lock, the list price is $18 addi- 
tional. Prices subject to change with- 


LOWEST 
FOR SIX 


at 


and youll never 
be satisfied with any 
other low-priced car 


CHEVROLET PRICES 
HAVE BEEN REDUCED 
AS MUCH AS 


DEALER ADVERTISEMENT. 


CHEVROLE 


/ CHEVROLET 


The exceptional popularity which Chevrolet has enjoyed for many 


years has naturally had its effect on Chevrolet prices. Large sales 


have enabled Chevrolet to maintain consistently low purchase prices, which were recently 


lowered even further. As a result Chevrolet now offers you the lowest priced six-cylinder 


automobile obtainable— a big, comfortable car with Fisher Body styling and refinement 


—safe, weatherproof, cable-controlled brakes—the smoothness and economy of a valve- 


in-head, six-cylinder engine—and typical Chevrolet dependability. In offering this car, 


and the Master models, at substantially lower prices, Chevrolet hopes to repay the motor- 


ing public in some measure, for consistently placing Chevrolet so high in public favor. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G. M. A.C. terms. A General Motors Value 
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Power Rates 


And Yardstick 


A DOUBTFUL GAUGE: 


| EXTORTION CHECK 


Questions. of the greatest im- 
portance in the process of national 
recovery, according to the press, are 
brought to the stage of vigorous de- 
Bate by the speech of President 
Roosevelt in the Northwest, on the 
development of hydroelectric power. 
Charges of socialistic purpose are 
freely made, with prospective de- 
struction of assets of private com- 
panies. 

Editorial opinion is divided in 
these proportions: Approval of the 
President's proposal, 30 per cent; 
opposition, 70 per cent. 

Majority opinion raises the dan- 
ger of the use of taxpayers’ money 
to provide competition in private 
business, and predictions are made 

that, in the final development, there 
is prospect of the loss of billions to 
investors of all classes. 

Chief argument for the President's 
project is the need of curbing 
monopoly, while it is maintained 
that power sites are national assets. 


“YARDSTICK THEORY’ 


“The yardstick theory,” by which 
the President. in a speech at the site 
of a Federal power-site dam in the 
Northwest. launched the ide? of us- 
ing several great public projccts to 


de presents. 


determine the question of fair rates tu 
consumers, is the signal for one of 
the most spirited debates of .ccent 
years. | 

The determination of fair rates 1: 
especially called into serious questior., 
while several newspapers hold that 
“the power yardstick has poorly de- 
fined functions.” The argument is 
made: 

“You can afford to flout sound cost 
accounting, skimp interest charges, 
if you meet your operating deficits 
out of the taxpayer’s pocket. But if 
anything is clear. it is that such neg- 
ligence in the new power projects wi! 
not give you a basis of fair compati- 
son. 

“Is it safe to ignore the suspicion 
you are talking about a yardstick 32 
inches long? It is not.” . 

It is earnestly declared that “an e1- 
terprise subsidized by Federal funds 
cannot be a competent ‘yardstick’ 6; 
which to measure and judge the op- 
erations of private enterprise.” Thc 
question is raised whether the Ten- 
nessee Valley rates. for 
“could be duplicated without injus- 
tice to private companies, or whether 
the real return is too low to interes! 
private capital.” 

It is even suggested that “there is 
no evidence to date that the Admin- 
istration is obeying the rules of sound 
business—a balanced budget, avoida- 
ance of waste. a central policy.” The 
question is asked whether the gre.t 
Government power projects are “er- 
tering wedges for vast competition ct 
Government power plants.” 


DANGER TO PRIVATE CONTROL 


“The American people should real- 
ize,” advises the Greenville «S. C.) 


News ‘Dem.). “the ultimate objective 
- of this school of political though! and 
be prepared to face intelligently and, 


with sound judgment the issue wuici 
If we decide to preserve 
the principle of private enterprise in 
providing these public services we 
must see that governmental policies 
are followed that will enable private 
Capital to earn a fair return. 
“Regulation with the aid of ‘yard- 
sticks’ may be effective and very valu- 
abie. But if the objective is to oe 
rates which private capital cannot 
provide with a fair return. the resull 
Must inevitably be government owa- 


instancc, 


ership of the entire public utility in- 
dustry.” 
Similarly it is argued that the 


projects endanger “the immediate 
paramount interest of restoring em- 
ployment by reviving industries,” and 
that “props to employment and pro- 
duction have been weakened.” The 


, Statement is made that “the people 


pay the costs and are affected by the 
consequences. good or bad.” 
It is suggested that “it would be as 


reasonable for a community, in order 


to cure the evils of high railroad rates, 
high water rates, or even high street 
car fares. to set to work duplica.- 
ing these facilities.” It is charged 
that. under these policies, “the nei 
loss to investors may run to seven 
billions.” 


RATES FAIR TO ALL 


“President Roosevelt.” remarks the. 
(Dem.), 
in. 


Charlotte C.) Observer 
“has taken occasion to remark, 
connection with his visit to the great 
power developments in the extreine 
West. that he is interested in seeing 
that fair power rates are guaranteed. 

“That’s what the country wants— 
fair rates: Fair to the people whu 
consume the power, fair to the stock- 
holders who owe their investments in 
utilities and fair to the management 
of these industries. 

“Will the yardstick which is ‘ww 
being applied to this field be accurate 
in ascertaining this objective of triple 
fairness—of fairness to each 2roun 
that is so vitally interested in this 
issue?” 


DANGER OF MONOPOLY 


In defense of the President's 
pose, it is contended that “shouid 
this resource fall completely inte the 


would shortly have the industry of 
the Nation in its power.” 


hands of private monopoly, the lattcr tance as a yardstick of value 


THE FOSTER MOTHER 


/, 
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Cartoonist 


LOUISIANA’S SORRY PLIGHT 


Carlisle in the Grand Rapids Heraid 


RIDICULED BY NEWSPAPERS 


“They got what they wanted,” 
thinks the press, as it looks upon the 
militant Senator Huey Long and his 
warlike opponents, with some thought 
of the plight of the people of Louisi- 
ana. From Atlantic to Pacific, the 
mood of criticism ranges from 
charges of barbarity to the concusion 
that the contest between State and 
chief city is a supremely humorous 
performance. 

It is freely forecast that the dic-- 
tator, who has seized the reins from 
his protege in the State government. | 
surpasses the comic opera phases of 
European life. There are strong 
hopes, voiced in the press, that trag- 
edy may be avoided. The comments 
show 60 per cent appraising the con- 
flict as ludicrous and 40 per cent call 
them disgraceful. 


The new “Battle of New Orleans,” 
as the struggle in Louisiana is styled 
in several American newspapers, taxes 
the descriptive powers of the editors 
who express their opinions on the ar- 
aying of National Guardsmen against 
armed local police. The futility of 
court action is emphasized and the 
greater portion of editorial space is 
devoted to the humorous angles of: 
the struggle. 


“Any foreigner,” suggests the Reno 
(Nev.) Evening Gazette (Ind.). ‘read- 
ing about the situation in New Or- 
leans, would be justified in thinking 
that the United States is still in a 
barbarous condition. On the one 
hand is United States Senator Long, 
leading a political faction and backed 
by armed national guardsmen, while 
on the other is Mayor T. Semmes 


losing its punch.” 
“the country is heartily tired of the 
‘high jinks.” 


Walmsley with fourteen hundred po- 
licemen, also armed. Since the New 
York draft riots of the war in 1863. 
there has been no such exhibition.” 

One emphatic suggestion from the 
country is that there is “a warning to 
the Nation in the Louisiana situation,” 


‘and that “cities which tolerate politi- 
cal machines can expect such wars”: 
that communities ruled by them “have 
already lost their governments.” 


“Nobody can say,” says the Cincin- 
nati Times-Star ‘Rep.', “what Huey 
is or is not likely to do. . 


LUDICROUS SITUATION 


“Huey in the role of statesmen,” ac- 
cording to the Roanoke World-News 
‘Dem.). “has been sufficiently ludi- 
crous, but Huey in the role of a re- 
former tilting against vice and cor- 
ruption is as absurd as was his un- 
dignified exit from a Long Island re- 
sort in which he received a black 
eye.” 

“It would seem that a free and self- 
respecting State would weary. of these 


antics in time and throw Huey out 


permanently.” in the opinion of some 
papers, while the Los Angeles Times 
(Rep.'. contends that “there have 
been few cases in the country’s his- 
tory when one armed branch of the 
government has been arrayed agains’ 
another armed branch, and the situ- 
ation has dangerous possibilities.” 
One explanation offered is that the 
leader’s “‘slap-bang style seems to be 
It is averred that 


AND THEN 


THE BILL 


Cartoonist Morris in the 


sion, and it is maintained by tnose 
who support the theory, that “a 2en- 
uine measuring stick is supplied by 
the Government.” 

Most optimistic of the observeis 
hold that “mass electrification is on 
the way.” The public plants are rec- 
ognized as having “legitimate govern- 
mental function.” 

Extending the President’s idea, the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press ‘Ind. Rep.). 
declares: 

“In speaking of the power aspects 
of the great projects now under way 
at the Tennessee Valley, Boulder 
Dam and the Columbia River, tiie 
President emphasized their impor- 


“He might have extended the Agure 


The im- to illustrate the St. Lawrence sea- 
portance of cheap power is fully €<- way’s importance to the Northwes’ 
plained im the course of the discus- Just as the great Government-con- 


MEDIATION 


s 


(Nora's 
Asheville Citizen-Times 


life of the region. 
that is carried on the seaway bt 
freight however transported wil! re- 
flect the influence of the Northw's”’s 
access to the seaway. 

“The great ocean ship channe! wi! 
thus become another sort of yard- 
stick of transport worth. Like t:.e 


. power projects, it will benefit not only 


Clarification 


Needed 


BUSINESS AWAITS 
OFFICIAL STATEMENT 
OF POLICY 


That business men want and are 
entitled to an official declaration of 
policy as to what may be expected in 
Washington during the next few 
months is the opinion of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, a Democratic 
newspaper which has supported the 
New Deal since its inception, and is 
still supporting it. Explaining its po- 
sition, the paper stated editorially that 
business plans are being held in 
abeyance, awaiting a declaration from 
Washington. The editorial follows: 


“Uncertainty as to what the Presi-— 


dent will do when he returns to 
Washington, and the course he will 
pursue in promoting recovery is one 
of the most troublesome aspects of the 
‘present business situation. 
“Reports are in circulation that he 
will turn to the right; that he will 
turn to the left; that he will pursue 


the present middle-of-the road course. 
Specifically, this means that the poli- » 


cies of the Administration with re- 


‘spect to currency, public expenditures | 


for relief and recovery, private enter- 
prise and the profit system are not 
known. Because thev are not known, 
business plans are held in abeyance 


pending an official declaration. 


“A few days ago, this newspaper ex- 


‘ pressed the opinion that the President 


should, in the interest of certainty 
and security on the currency question, 
announce his intention of adhering to 
the present money policy. That would 
mean no further devaluation. no 
greenbackism, no iurther use of sil- 
ver. And it would be a guarantee of 
monetary stability which, in our opin- 
ion, would contribute enormously to 
business recovery and financial re- 
habilitation. 


FIVE MAIN PROBLEMS 


“We believe the President should 
speak his mind and declare his policy 
on these additional matters: 

“1. The budget. Is it still his pur- 
pose to balance the budget, ordinary 
and extraordinary, by June 30, 1935? 
If the budget commitment made in 
the budget message to Congress still 
stands, the business community knows 
approximately where it stands with 
respect to taxes and the entire fisca 
situation. 

“2. Extraordinary public expendi- 
tures. 
and similar activities in the interest | 
of priming the pump? Does the Ad- 
ministration at Washington still be-. 
lieve that, if enough public money is 
put out and the public credit strained 
far enough, private enterprise will 
step in and carry the load from that 
point forth? 

"3. Profits. 
tion 


Does the Administra- 
believe that recovery in last 


analysis depends on the ability of cor-. 
individuals to make. 


porations and 
reasonable profits, and of investors to 
regain confidence in the reasonable 
certainty that their funds, if invested. 
will yield them. a reasonable return? 


WHAT ABOUT LABOR 


“4. Wages and labor policy. Is the 
Administration convinced after a year 
of NRA that measures designed arti- 


ficially to raise wages without regard 


to the efficiency of employes and the 


value of the products they produce’ 


will permanently increase the buying 


Not only freight | == 


-and consuming power of the country? 
'Are employers in the: future to be 
‘urged to hire more people at higher 
wages without regard to the profit- 
ableness of their operations? 

“5. Restriction of production. Is it 
still the opinion of the Administra- 
tion that we are poor in money be- 
cause we are rich in goods? Specific- 
ally, does the Administration subscribe 


to the view that recovery can be vio-. 


moted by encouraging industry to pro: 
duce less and less to be sold at more 
and more? 


MUST BE ANSWERED 


“These are questions in the answers 
to which every industrialist, every cn-. 
trepreneur, and every investor is vital- 
ly interested. They are questicns' 
which naturally arise out of policies 
the Government has pursued in the 
last year. They are questions which 
must be answered before private en- 
terprise can reasonably make the com- 
mitments that are essential to reccv- 


ery of the kind that has followed de- 


pressions in the past. 
above questions, moreover. 
answered to the reasonabie 


who patronize all other sources pro-| 
viding the same service.” 

The Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times 
‘Ind.’ asserts that “the people know 
that today they are paying in so 
many instances too high rates, ana’ 
they cannot believe that these 1ates 
would continue as high if there was 


the immediate consumers, but those competition of Federal power.” 


‘ 


APPARENTLY NO USE, JOSHUA! 


“ 


WAY 
DOESN'T 
THE THING 
CAVE 
iN? 


Cartoonist Talburt in the Buffalo Times 


COTTON CROP CURTAILMENT 


With announcement of a_ short 
cotton crop, the country is speculat- 
ing as to the continuance of the cur- 
tailment proceedings under the Bank- 
head measure. 

The future course of the proceed- 
ings, in iew of the cotton estimate, 
is the subject of comment, in which 
the press is divided in these propor- 
tions: For the Government plan, 50 
per cent; against its continuance, 50 
per cent. 


The effect of the drought upon pro- 
duction .has given a modified view of 
the background of cotton curtailment, 
with the result that the prospect of 
a reduced crop is a subject of debate. 
The Wichita Eagle ‘Ind.’ argues that 
under present conditions “any relax- 
ation of the law would be unfair to 


the farmers who have limited their 
acreage in conformity to the statute.” 

A decline in world consumption of 
American cotton is held to be of im- 
portance to producers, and the cur- 
rent dispute over the processing tax 
also is recognized as a cause of con- 
fusion in the laying of a future course. 
The Wall Street Journal (financial) 


‘points to the fact that the Govern- 


ment has decided against any “dump- 
ing” of cotton now in the producers’ 
pool. 


“In the light of indications of a 


was no real need for taking the sres- 


PRESS DIVIDED ON CONTINUING 


-timore Sun (Dem.). which offers the 


less than normal cotton crop,” says— 


the New York Sun (Ind. Rep.), “it 
appears likely that the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration may be 
able to rid itself of one of its mon- 
strous dilemmas. 


time we have waited not too patiently 


/prosperity to return.” 


Nationalizing 
Our Silver 


IS IT INFLATION OR 
JUST A GESTURE? 


Nationalization of silver by the 
Federal Government is declared un- 
important by some newspapers, rated 
as an inflationary device by others, 
and by a third ccass condemned as 
creating uncertainty, with resultant 
handicap to business. Among news- 
papers commenting on the action of 
the Governinent, opinion is divided 
in these proportions: Opposed to the 
change in the status of silver, 80 per 
cent; satisfied that the effect will be 
the achievement of the desires of the 
producers, 20 per cent. 

Declaring that the action “is not in 
itself of great importance.” the New 
York Times ‘Dem.), gives’ the 
analysis: 


“The Secretary of the Treasury was 
authorized to ‘nationalize’ silver, but 
in no sense compelled to do so. There 


ent step, any more than there was 
for any of the previous purchases of 
silver under the new monetary legis- 
lation. No one has benefited except 
silver producers and silver speculator :. 
In 1931’ the annual silver producviou 
in the United States was equal in 
value to 1 per cent of our national 
wheat crop and one-half of our pea- 
nut crop.” 


Agreeing that the proclamation ‘1s 
of little significance.” the New York 
Herald Tribune (‘Rep.) explains: 

“It appears to be a more or less ‘og- 
ical step in the silver purchase cam- 
paign inaugurated late last year with 
the Government’s agreement to take 
over newly mined silver at 6415 cents 
an ounce and expanded this Spring 
when the Government announced its 
intention to buy up other than newly 
mined silver.” 

“The President ought never to have 
surrendered to the silverites in the 
first instance,” according to the “al- 


conclusion that “what business and 
industry need now is a little security; 
they cannot have it unless the Ad- 
ministration at Washington acts with 
sobriety and restraint.” 

“At each inflationary move,” con- 
tends the Washington Evening News 
‘Ind.', “the silver advocates have sald 
the monetary move would speed us 
along toward better times. And cach 


for our problems to disappear and 


Are we in for continuing PWA . 


How necessary good gin is to 
make those long, cool summer + 
drinks that taste so good! Have 
you tried Hiram Walker's Lon- 
don Dry Gin? If not, you've got 
a real treat coming to you. 
Theres nothing else quite so 
smooth and flavorful for rickey 
or fizz; Tom Collins or cocktail. 
Hiram Walkers London Dry 
costs no more than ordinary 


gin. Why not get a bottle today? 


AVAILABLE WHEREVER FINE PRODUCTS ARE OFFERED 


Li 


+ 

| | | 
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trolled power developments may be- —_... 
come a yardstick of the value of clec- Satisfaction of private enterprise, for, 
trical energy so will seaway naviga- UPON their answers, depends not only 
tion into the heart of the What it will do, but the Government 
Northwest prove a yardstick of irans- itself must do. The President owes it, \ Wiis re 
portation charges. to the country to inform it what his 
“Those who seek to assess the value Purpose is with respect to major eco- PRET oN ee a 
of the seaway will have to look be- Nomic policies herein defined. Knowl- 
yond the freight that ocean vessels edge of his intentions, whatever they SSS ERASE OR 
will carry upon it, as large as this May be, would be less discouraging to So 
potential traffic is, to the effects oi’ Private initiative than the present ML 
the seaway on the whole economic Uncertainty. 
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SAM: BIG BUSINESS MAN 


Entry Into Fields|: 


Of Power, Credit, 
Industry 


HE AMERICAN business man is con- 

fronted today as never before by the 
inroads of Government competition witn 
private industry. 

In many cases the fears of business are 
unwarranted. But in other instances the 
expansion of the emergency agencies has 
given substantial basis for apprehension. 

There are three major fields of Gov- 
crnmental activity in which business men 
see grave cause for alarm. One is the 
growth of the work relief projects of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion. Another is the development of Gov- 
ernment electric power production proj- 
ects. The third is Governmental lending 
operations. 

To carry out these activities of the Fed- 
eral Government, most of them brought 
about by the program of industrial re- 
covery. the traditional organization of the 
Government has been drastically altered. 
Numerous Government owned corpora- 
tions, planned along the lines of the war 


time emergency agencies. have arisen to: 


carry out the business functions of the 
New Deal. 


Earlier Business Activities 


Of the Government _. 


Even before the organization of the al- 
phabetical agencies the Federal Govern- 
ment was engaged in business and semi- 
industrial operations to an extent little 
realized by the average citizen. The trend 


of the Government away from its tradi-| 


tional role of regulation into that of op-, 
eration set in long before the depression. | 
Among the major enterprises which are 


carried out by the regular agencies are the | 


following: 

The United States Forest Service ad- 
ministers more than 150 national forests | 
containing more than 150,000,000 acres. 
Lumber products of these woodlands enter | 
into direct competition with- those of 
private interests. 

The Interior Department administers 
approximately 200,000.000 acres of public 
lands and its Reclamation Service operates | 
more than a score of major irrigation | 
projects as well as a large number of | 
minor enterprises. 

The Government built and operates a 
railway in Alaska and in the Panama. 
Canal Zone. It constructed and 
operates the Panama Canal—one of the 
greatest engineering projects of the world. 

The largest printing plant in the United | 
States is operated in Washington by the. 
Government. 

Most gigantic of the enterprises of the 
Government is the postal service. The 
Post’ Office Department has about 234.000 
empioyes, 49.000 post offices. and handles 


approximately 20.000.000.000 pieces of mail 


annually at a cost of $652,000,000. 

Government barge lines are maintained 
on the Mississippi River by the Inland 
Waterways Corporation. 

Transport services are operated by both 
the Army and Navy, and by the Panama 
Canal Zone, thereby diverting a _ larg® 
revenue from private shipping. 

This is only a partial list of the Gov-. 
ernment’s operative functions which are. 
in effect because of legislation before 1933. | 
When the Shannon Congressional Com-. 
mittee filed its report last year on the ex-, 
tent of Government competition with pri- , 
vate business it listed dozens of fields. in | 
which official activities were treading on 
the toes of business men. But the report | 
was duly accepted and just as duly for- 
gotten. 
curtail most of the activities which the 
Committee felt snould be discontinued. 


New Invasion in Field 
Of Private Business 


Now, on top of these functions in which 
the Government was already engaged 
there has been superimposed the duties 
of the new emergency agencies. 

Of these, the activities of the Federal 
Emergency Relief. Administration has 
been one of the most frequent causes of 
business protest, especially since the dis- 
banding of the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration. 

On a comparatively wide scale, relief : 
officials have inaugurated work relief pro- 
jects which enable the unemployed to 
produce some of the necessities of life. 
These include meats and vegetables, can- 
neries, sewing rooms for the making of 
clothing, community gardens, mattress 
factories, furniture factories, some car- 
pentry and house repair work, and other 
similar projects which can be utilized to 
produce goods for the needs. 

Relief officials say these projects are 
economically feasible because — enable 


now 


Nothing has ever been done to, 


the use of labor which would otherwise 
be wasted. They maintain that relief 
money spent in setting up such opera- | 
tions can be spread much farther than’! 
money expended in direct relief and at 
the same time it enables the unemployed | 


| to keep their self-respect. 
Defense of. Activity 


By Government 


tent Trom the Government operations, 
contend relief officials, 


ards for the needy.. 

Production of goods by FERA work Gi- 
vision projects is kept out of the chan- 
nels of ordinary competition, it is pointed 
out, is solely for the unemployed, and 
consists in most cases of materials which 
the needy would otherwise be forced to! 
do without. 

In some instances, Government projects 


for the setting up of mattress factories, | 


canning plants, or other operations for 
the unemployed similar to those carried 


out by private industry, have met the ap-— 
proval of business interests in the com- 


munities concerned. But these cases 
where Government work projects are ac- 
cepted in the same light as similar pri- 
vate enterprises are in the minority. 


‘Attitude of Business 
Toward New Program 

Most business organizations which* see 
involved 
concerned register violent protest. The 


attitude of business in general is illus- 
trated by letter written by A. P. Haake, 


Association of Furniture Manufacturers. 
_ Excerpts fror; his letter follow: 
“The policy marks the entrance of the 


names we wiil or fer what purposes we de- 
clare, and the entrancé is far easier than 
the promised exit 

“You expec: industry to do its part 


You ask us to pay minimum wages, you . 


prevent us, if prevention were necessary, 
securing recessary additions in in- 
come to meet the higher labor costs, and 
then, under the guise of relief, proceed 
to further disturb our markets, set up 
new competitive - activities, even though 
they be not so intended or apparently 
‘directed, and make it more difficult, 
‘not impossible, to meet the burden of. in- 


creasing employment which is the con-— 


dition to vour dissolution of Government 
activity in production.” 


Federal Competition 
In Mattress Business 


Business men have cor.tended that the 
use of inexperienced labor to produce 
mattresses and other materials needed by 
the unemployed is uncconomic; that it 
could be done much more cheaply in pri- 
vatcly owned iactories and that relicf ex- 
penscs might be less if such projects were 
left alone. 

To this, relief officials reply that the 
Government has to support the unem- 
ployed whether or. not they are given 
work. Therefore, the labor costs for the 
projects are not important factors. 


The mattress-making program of the 


FERA, which has received as much pub- 
licity as any of the work relief projects, 
contemplates a prohibition of about 2,- 
000,000 mattresses. Mattress manufac- 
turers contend that this involves a se- 
‘rious dislocation of their industry. inas- 
much as only about 6,000,000 mattresses 
are produced in a normal year, and last | 
vear only about 4.000,000 mattresses were 
made in the United States. 


Government Agencies 


For Extension of Credit 


Out of the choatic condition which | 


American financial institutions faced dur-| 


ing the vears following 1929, there has | 
arisen a system cf Government lending | 
agencies which are seen as one of the 
most striking examples of Government 
competition with private business. 


Protests against Governmental activi-| 
ties in this respect apparently vary to a 


large extent with the section of the coun- 
try. If financial institutions are able to 
extend the credit needed in their com- 


‘munity, they are apt to resent Govern-' 


ment interference. 


Before the organization of the Recon-' 
in 1932, ; 


struction Finance Corporation 
‘most of the Government's extension of 
credit was to agriculture and involved 
only a few hundred million dollars. The 
Bureau of Research of the Republican 
Senatorial and Congressional Committee 
places the present total of Governmental 
lending powers authorized by law or al- 
lecation of $13.351,950.000. 

The Bureau explains that this does not | 
include items ited identified with | 


SHIFT IN PLANS OF AAA 


IN WAKE OF 


THE DROUGHT 


Surpluses 


If 4 ig business does suffer to any ex- | 


the prospect of the Government becoming | 
in a field in which they are. 


the managing director of the National | 


Government into business, call it by what | 


if 


“relief nor does 
| tingent items, such as the provision in| 
the National Housing Act for insurance of | 
financial institutions, and insurance Of | 
| mortgages on property and low-cost hous- 
ing projects. Its interpretation of some 
‘of the legal provisions is admitted to be 


include certain con- 


| 


controversial but the total at which it ar | 


-rives gives some idea of the position which | draw 


,the Government has in the credit field. 

The Bureau finds ihat the balance of 
, Governmental loans outstanding to pri- 
vate “interests is $6,947.563.540. 


Effect of Activities on 
Private Financial Interests 


| 


its loss is more: 
than made up by the reduction in relief. 
costs and the decided gain in living stand- | 


Financial experts agree that in lending | 
'this huge sum the Government has taken | 
away some of the business which would) 
| otherwise go to private firms. Particu- 
| larly in the field of agriculture credit, the | 


| 
| 


and old Governmental agencies have | 


‘taken the cream of the business. Prac- 


tically 
agencies now making loans to farmers. 


little affected by the Government pro- 
gram in comparison with the situation in 
the rural districts. However, RFC opera- 
tions are believed tachave had some ef- 
fect on long-term financing. 
_ Investment bankers have been affected 
by some of the RFC operations, as well as 
by the Public Works Administration, 
which has $762,173,677 in loans outstand- 
ing. 

Activities of the Home Owners’ Loan 
ing in mortgage ioans on homes, have re- 


acted on the interests of financial institu- 
‘tions dealing in home mortgages. 


ment of the Federal Savings and Loan | 
| Associations. 


'in some instances have been carried out 


the entire gamut of agricultural under the direction of Government engi- 


lending has been covered by the 10 or more | 


Business of large city banks has been | 


broad powers to conduct low-cost hous- 
ing operations, many of which will sup- 


_steads 


‘Use of Government 
Corporations Eases. 


nso that it may Start manufacture of 
electrical appliances if it is unable to find 
Suitable articles for sale by industrial in- 
| terests. 

Another agency subsidiary to TVA, the 
Tennessee Valley Associated Cooperatives, 
has veen organizea, with broad powers | 
to conduct many lines of activity normally | 
carried out by private business. 


Federal Invasion 
Of Real Estate Field | 


In the construction industry, contrac- | 
tors have complained that public projects | 


necrs through employment of day labor 
rather than by contract. In the housing 
field, the Public Works Emergency Hous- 
ing Corporation has been set up with 


ply needs 
initiative. 
Operations of the subsistence home- | 
projects are being carried on 


now filled through private 


‘through the Federal Subsistence Home- 


steads Corporation, which is empowered | 


to finance real estate purchases and erect | 


Corporation, with $1,100,000.000 outstand- 


Another | 
threat to private business is the develop- | tvpe were the Federal Land Banks, set 


| 


dwellings. 
In cuirying out the Recovery program, 
gencrous use has been made of Govern-| 
ment-owned corporations. 
The first important corporations of this 


up on July 17, 1916. During the war and. 
the period immediately following, it was | 


Through RFC ownership of stock in. proved that Government business opcra- | 


banks and trust companies, it has ac- 
quired an authoritative voice in the opera- | 
tion of banks in St. Louis, 
lanta, and other key cities throughout the | 
‘country. RFC investments in this field | 
are Known to total at least $793,354.222. 
Another agency 
affect the small loan business is the Fed- 
eral Credit Union System. It was re- 
cently set up for the purpose of making 
short-term loans avaiiable to small bor- 
rowers at reasonable terms of interest. 


The Government's Part 
In Power Development 


In the Tennessee Valley, at Boulder 
Dam, and at other similar undertakings 
may be found the Government activity 
which is causing great .concern among 
the public utilities of this country. 

To develop the Tennessee Valley, the 
Tennessee Vailey Authority has been set 
up on the principle that “the interest 
of the public in the widest possible use of 
power is superior to any private interest.” 

Advocates of the Government's power 
policy in the Tennessee Valley say that 
the sale of electric power there can be 
carried out as a “yardstick” to determine 
fair rates for sale of power by private 
companies. 

TVA already is selling power over its 
own distribution lines directly to munici- 
palities and private interests. Another 
phase of its program is the making of 


fertilizer and it expects soon to be able to 
Start production in a $1,000,000 addition to 


Detroit, At- | 


program, 


‘tions could profitably carried on 
| through the corporation device. 

Nearly $2,000.000.000 in Government | 
money was invested in the capital of five | 
corporations set up during the war. They | 


'earricd on such widely divergent opera- 
which is expected to. 


tions as the building of ships. a housing 
purchasing of grain and sugar, 


and the financing of essential industries. | 


Vast Expansion in Use 


Of Government Corporation | 


But the development of corporations to. 


‘fight the emergency of the depression is_ 


Government has many 


the regulator of industry has been sup- 


the rejuvenated war-time nitrate plant at. 


| Muscle Shoals. 

To carry out a program for increasing 
the use of electrical appliances, TVA or- 
| ganized the Electric Home and Farm Au- 

_thority. This agency finances the sale of 
electrical appliances through local dealers. 
While this is not direct competition with 
private business ‘except as it affects 
financing operations), EHFA’s charter is 


buying marginal Jand, purchasing surplus 


comparable to, and in some respects goes | 
beyond, their use in war-time days. The 
War Finance Corporation loaned $300.- 
000,000 to essential industries but the RFC 
has advanced many times that amount. 


The corporation as an agency of the| 
advantages over. 
the usual bureau organization. These in- 
clude a fluid capital instead of a fixed ap- 
propriation, the possession of borrowing | 
power. and freedom from Government. 
auditing and accounting. 


New Type of Government 
Rising in America 


Thus, from the efforts to promote in- | 
dustrial recovery is arising a new type of 
government in America. During the last 
year and a half the role of officialdom as 


planted to a large extent by the role of 
officialdom as the director of activities. 
Financed by hundreds of millions of 
dollars of Congressional emergency appro- 
priations, the Federal Government is re- 
making many phases of American life, 


foodstuffs, remodeling cities, building 
power dams and inland waterways, and 
in various ways enlarging the spectre 
feared by many business men—Govern- 
ment competition with private industry. 


\That Monkey Theory | 


Comes Up Once Again 


lection of ape, monkey 


of all ages and races assembled at the Na- 
Tell a scientist that man and the apes tional Museum, and announces that these 
are descended from a common ancestor) bones do afford an added proof of the 


and he is not apt to become in the least | theory. 


excited. But show him a brand new piece | Briefly, the evidence 


of evidence in support of the view, and the thigh bone of the adult great apes is 


| he is pretty sure to sit up and take no-. a certain depression which serves as the 
The Way point of attachment for a large thigh 


tice. 


Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, Curator of Physical | 
Anthropology at the Smithsonian Insti- | 
tution, has been studying the great col- 


muscle of definite value to the animals. A 
similar depression occurs in the thigh 
bone of man, appearing at an early stage 
in his dvelopment, and then begins to dis- 
appear before he reaches maturity. It 
serves no function in the human body, 
or only a very minor one. Dr. Hrdlicka 
deduces that this feature was inherited 
In| by man and apes from a common ances- 
tor. Among apes it proved of value and 
remains well ceveloped; in man it is prac- 
tically useless and tends to disappear. 


and human bones 


is as follows: 


A DISTINCTIVE 


The Bell 
Telephone System 
is operated in the 


interest of the public 


Tue Bell System isa widely owned organiza- 
tion operating a public service under federal 
and state regulation. 

Its threefold purpose is to give the public 
the best telephone service at the lowest possi- 
ble cost, give steady work at fair wages to its 
hundreds of thousands of employees and pay 
a reasonable return to the men and women 

who have invested in it. 

The constant endeavor of the management 
is to deal equitably and honorably with each 
of these groups. There is no reason to do 
otherwise. There are 675,000 people who own 
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the stock of the parent company— American 
Telephone and Telegraph. They are the own- 
ers of its nation-wide property. They are 
your neighbors. They live in every state of 
the Union and their average holding is 
twenty-seven shares, No individual or 
organization owns as much as one per cent 
of the stock. 

In the truest sense, the Bell System is a busi- 
ness democracy — born in America, brought 
to its present stature by American enterprise, 
financed and operated by and for the people 
of America. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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TOO TIRED TO PLAY. 
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Wiped Out by Crop Ruin and Prices Raised; 
Production Restrictions to Be Removed 


[Continued from Page 3.) 


sence of normal foreign outlets for Ameri-{| program through the medium of revenue 
can farm products. ' from processing taxes. In fact, unusually | 

So the plan now is to take off produc-_ — prices would impose upon the AAA’ 
tion restrictions in 1935, keeping a hold ontigation te stimulate production to 
on farmers through contracts that would| Pring about a better balance between city 


bind them to comply with a program of 
crop control in 1936. 


PROCESSING TAXES 


Although now scarcely aware of it, city 


recovery by restriction has been dealt a 


and farm prices. 
RESTRICTION 
Both in NRA and AAA the theory of 


severe blow by recent developments. 


Here's the rapid way to bring back energy when fired! 


Within a few minutes after smoking a Camel, when 


it your latent, natural energy is made available. The 


people during the present fiscal year will Senator Borah asserted that to follow weary and dispirited, you will find your vim and vigor feeling of well-being and vigor, natural to all, is quick] “There's nothing that lifts 
be expected to contribute nearly $500,-, Out this program would be to put the definitelv i d. Fi ice the full. rich fl y up my energy the way 


will be used to pay farmers for the re- 


duction that was made in ;heir 1934 plant- | 


ings and producings. They are the city 
contribution to the cause of agricultural 
relief. 

Processing taxes, Secretary Wallace ‘has 
ruled, are to be continued during the next 
year on cotton and wheat. No announce- 
ment has been made as yet concerning 
other basic crops such as hogs, corn, and 
tobacco.- However, this form of taxation. 
while not drawing fire during the period 

of low food costs, may now come under 
attack with rising prices. 

At that point, the AAA may go into 
reverse tear. Under the law the process- 
ing tax cannot be imposed if prices of 
the products affected reach “parity.” The 
description of parity, is a price that would 
give the farmer the same purchasing 
power in terms of commodities that he 
had back before the war. It now is about 
$1.68 on wheat. Wheat on the farm is 
selling at around 90 cents. Should it rise 
to $1.08 or above and stay there, then the 
tax would need to be removed. 

A continued drought and high prices 
could upset the financing of the farm 


'gentina. 


Buenos Aires, aided its distressed farmers | 


boll weevils, corn borers and droughts. 

However, he did not offer suggestions 
concerning how surplus products of the 
farms, accumulated during the depression 
years, could have been disposed of with 
foreign markets closed, except through a 
program of restriction. 


America’s Great Drought 
A Boon for the Argentines 


The despair of the American wheat 
‘farmer has proved to be a boon for Ar- 


Last Winter when the price of wheat 
dropped to notably low levels, the Ar- 
gentine government, according to Ameri- 
can Commercial Attache A. V. Dye at. 


by purchasing substantial quantities of 
wheat at 20 per cent above the prevail- 
ing market price. Instead of the govern- 


you may have read already. 


ment taking a sizeable loss. as it had done 


earlier in respect to corn, developments in | 


the United States have enabled it to dis- 
pose of its wheat without a loss and pos- 
sibly at a small profit, Mr. Dye declared. 


of Camels. Then comes a delightful “lift” in energy, 


Idea Not New! Thousands of Camel smokers 
have long known and enjoyed this wholesome effect. 
And now scientists fully confirm their experiences, as 


Camels have a positive “energizing effect.” Through 


SIVE 
will 


Copyright, 1934, RB. J. Reynolds Tobaceo Company 


So make Camels your cigarette. Be one of the great 
army of smokers who are delighted to “get a lift with 
a Camel.” With Camels you can smoke just as many as 4 
you want. Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPEN. :: 


Oy 


TOBACCOS than any other popular brand. They 
not ruffle your nerves! 


with 


a Camel does. I smoke a 
lot. Camels never interfere 
with my nerves!” 


GUY BUSH 


Star Pitcher 
for the Chicago Cubs 


* Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
—Turkish and Domestic—than any other popular brand. 
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, wisdom of their own customs and man- 


‘doomsday and if he fails to make the 


- comer should leave cards on people within 


A 
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AMERICA’S NATIONAL NEWS- 


A 


Social Methods | 
In Diplomatic 


Cireles Abroad 


Rules to Guide American: 
Envoys in Conforming to 
Customs at Different 
European Capitals 


Does the well-versed diplomat speak. 
to a lady before he is spoken to? In pay-| 
ing his first calls at a foreign post, does he 
leave cards for both a husband and wife) 
when he has been formally introduced | 
only to the latter? Does he refer to his| 
own wife in front of diplomatic equals 
or superiors as “my wife” or Mrs. X? 

The answer to all these questions is— | 
“Tt depends.” What might be socially cor-| 
rect for the diplomat in American Cir-| 
cles, might be highly. incorrect in Euro- | 
pean circles. It’s all a mtter of custom. | 
There are differences in social customs be- | 
tween the United States and Great Brit- | 
ain on the one hand, and the Continental | 
European nations and Latin-America on 
the other. 

In order to save some inexperienced | 
American diplomat from the embarrass-| 
ment of violating the correct social pro- | 
cedure in the country where he is sta- | 
tioned by doing the thing which he knows 
to. be correct in another country, a sea- 
soned American diplomat has outlined | 
some of the differences in diplomatic eti- | 
quette which the foreign service officer 
must watch out for. His advice is passed | 
on by the American Foreign Service | 
Journal as follows: | 

The Foreign Service Officer is sent | 
abroad by his Government, not to act as 
@ representative in the sense of a wax 
figure, to show what God and the Con-| 
stitution have produced in the Western | 
Hemisphere, nor for the purpose of con- 
verting the rest of the world to our the- 
oies of government, but as a representa- 
tive in the.same sense as the agents of a 
corporation. They are expected to look 
after the interests of their principals. 
Consequently one of the first objects of a 
representative should be to get on friendly 
terms with his customers; or in other 
words the people of the country where he 
is stationed. It is obvious that this can- 
not be accomplished if the agent disre- 
gards local prejudices, and insists upon 
obtruding the customs of his own country 
upon the people with whom he comes 
into contact. 

Must Conform to Custom 

It must be remembered that the people | 

of every country are convinced of the 


ners, and anyone who expects to do busi- 
ness with them must conform to the cus- 
toms of the country as far as he possibly 
can. 

It will be of no avail for him to argue. 
that in the United States a lady speaks 
to a gentleman first if she encounters him 
on the street or elsewhere. The reverse 
is the custom in all except Anglo-Saxon 
countries. The lady waits until she 1s; 
spoken to, just as the man does in the. 
United States. If a man fails to salute, 
a lady to whom he has been introduced, 
he will be considered rude and must suf- | 
fer the inevitable consequences. | 

A new comer is expected to take the 
initiative. He can sit at home until 


initial calls, no one will pay any attention 
to him. It makes no difference what is 
done in Oshkosh, the custom in the for- 
eign country is the reverse and that set-. 
tles it. 


Getting Introduced 

When a gentleman enters a room he, 
first speaks to the hostess, and then the 
host, and thereafter approaches each lady 
whom he knows and speaks to her. If 
there are ladies present to whom he has 
not been presented, he must ask the host- 
ess or host to be good enough to present 
him to them, otherwise it will not be 


done, and failure to ask presentation will | 


be considered an indication of a desire not 
to make their acquaintance. 

The same holds good with strange ladies 
as far as other ladies are concerned. If a 
strange lady enters a drawing room she 
goes directly to the hostess, to whom she 
speaks, and then turns and speaks to any 
other ladies in the room she may know. 
If there are other ladies present whom 
she does not know, it is her duty imme- 
diately to ask the hostess to be good 
enough to introduce her to them. She 
will then notice that all of the foreign 
gentlemen will ask to have themselves 
presented to her. 

According to the strict protocol, the new | 


two or three days after he has been in- 
troduced to them. If he has been in- 
troduced to a lady, he should take the first 
opportunity to have himself introduced 
to her husband, and should thereafter 
leave cards on both of them. If however, 
he has been presented only to the hus- 
band he should leave only one card, and 
if thereafter he is presented to the wife 
he should leave two cards, but if he leaves 
cards on a lady before knowing her hus- 
band, he should leave one for her husband 
as well, otherwise it would be considered 
rude. 

I have known colleagues who have been 
several years in the Service and were still 
ignorant of these elementary rules of for- 
eign society, and they considered people | 
cold and snobbish because they never met | 
anyone, while on the other hand the| 
foreigners must have thought them ig- 
norant and rude. 

In the United States the custom which 
was in vogue in England during the 18th 
century, that of a gentleman referring to 
his wife in conversation as Mrs. A. and 
conversely Mrs. A. referring to her hus- 
band as Mr. A. still persists. At present 
however, in England and on the Continent 
as well, this is considered second rate, ex- 
cept when speaking to [nferiors. Mrs. A., 
for example, speaks to her servants of Mr. 
A., but referring to him in conversation 
with equals or superiors, she would say 
“my husband,” and he conversely “my 
wife.” | 

It is ignorance of such little points to. 
which the lack of success abroad of many 
Americans can be traced. 


Underworld Helps Itself 
To the Government’s Arms. 


[Continued from Page 3.) 
crime war is waging under new laws 
passed at the last session of Congress. | 

The first sentence under the new Fed-. 
eral statute, making robbery of National | 
Banks and Member Banks of the Federal ' 
Reserve System a Federal offense, vas. 
imposed in Federal Court at Los Angeles, 
Calif., on Aug. 6, when Charles Erb Red-— 
ding pleaded gilty to an _ indictment 
charging him with the robbery of three | 
banks at Los Angeles. He was sentenced 
by Judge Hollzer to 40 years in the United | 
States Penitentiary, McNeil Island, Wash- | 
ington. 


THE TIDE 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


HITLER'S AMNESTY ORDER AND THE PLEBISCITE—NAZI SHADOW 
OVER THE CHURCH—AUSTRIA CALMS DOWN — 
MUSSOLINI SHARPENS HIS SWORD 


T MAY BE * * *—On a word irom | 
Der Fuehrer and Reichchancel- | 


lor Hitler, the doors of German 
prisons and the gates of concenira- 
tion camps have been swung back 
to permit thousands of minor cri: 1i- 


nal and political offenders to siep | 


once again into the normal order 
of their ways. The amnesty ex- 
tends to “offenses to which the of- 
fender permitted himself to he 


driven through excessive zeal in the | 


battle of the National Socialist 
idea”; slander against Der Fuchrer 
and Reichchancellor; and minor 


offenses against the well-being ot | 


the Reich. There is also to be a 
review of the cases held in “jro- 
tective custody.” 

It may be that Herr Hitler is fol- 
lowing the procedure of other rulers 
who have stalked the pages of his- 
tory before him by extending some 
favor to his people on the occasion 
of his accession to new power. (‘The 
functions of Reichpresident and 
Reichchancellor were combined »y 
the Hitler government on the deaih 
of Paul von Hindenburg). It may 
be that Herr Hitler has grown more 


the Austrian Government to wait 
on developments and have the pro- 
posal threshed out before reaching 
a decision.” 

Even so, Austria will now wait to 
see whether the peaceful declara- 
tions of the Germans toward Austria 
will form a part of the von Papen 
policy. 

In another attempt to better rela- 
tions between the two countries. 
the Austrian Nazi Legion located in 
Bavaria has been ordered dissolved. 
Munieh was one of the central 
points from which the Nazis bored 
on the late Dollfuss regime in Aus- 
tria. 

Meanwhile, Chancellor Schusch- 
nigg, the successor to the assassi- 
nated Dollfuss, is attempting to take 
up the reins of government in the 
troubled little state. During the 
past week he visited the neighbor- 
ing state of Hungary, where he con- 
ferred with officials and was given 
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Old-age Pensions | 


For the Brazilians 
How Funds Are Provided to 
Finance New System 
Brazil is to have an old-age pension 
system, 


Creation of an institute for the retire- 


ment and pensioning of employes of com- 


ized by the Brazilian central government, | 
according to a report to the Commerce | 
Department from Commercial Attache R.. 


mercial establishments has been author- 


H. Ackerman, Rio de Janeiro, July 30. 
All employes in the various occupa- 


tions defined in the text of the decree 


up to the ag? of 65 years are compelied + 


to participate in this pension decree. 
Labor will contribute from 3 to 5 per 
cent of the monthly wages -paid and the 
employes will contribute an equal sum. 
A tax of 1 per cent on accounts, invoices 


and receipts covering mercantile sales will 


a tremendous welcome. A little later | 
he will proceed to Italy to confer | 


with Mussolini. 
Another sojourner 
present is.the heir to the Austro- 


MUSSOLINI GUARDS VITAL PASS TO AUSTRIA 


mellow in these recent days. Or it 
may be that Herr Hitler realizes tne 
imperativeness of a huge popuiar 
Showing of favor for the continu- 
ance of his regime at the plebiscite 
set for Sunday, August 19. 

The amnesty decree was issued, 
according to'official announcement, 
“on the occasion of the union of 
the office of Reichpresident with 
that of Reichchancellor * * *” Eut 
it is safe to conclude, in the opinion 
of observers, that the impenaing 
plebiscite had a lot to do with the 
act. The psychological effect of a 
benevolent act such as this on che 
part of Der Fuehrer will not he lost 
at a time when he is in serious need 
of popular support. 

In other ways, too, the German 
people are to be “prepared” for the 
plebiscite. Paul Goebbels, Minister 
of Propaganda, opens the “drive” 
for the Hitler vote with a radio ad- 
dress on August 13. The Chancel- 
lor himself will address the popu- 
lace on August 17, at which time 
the people will be “urged” to tune 
in their radios or hie themse!ves 
to their neighbors’ houses or the 
nearest town Square, where the 
broadcast will be available. 

x * 

WASTIKA REPLACES A CROSS.-- 
Henceforth, the evangelical 
churches of Germany must not fly 
their white church flag with its 
purple cross. Only the black, white, 
and red, or the Swastika flag, may 
be used. This order illustrates 
briefly the fact that after one year’s 
serious endeavor the Nazi govcern- 
ment has succeeded pretty well in 
getting complete control of the 

Evangelical German Church. 

The Nazi hold on the church was 
established officially on August 9, 
when a hastily called session of the 
National Synod voted virtual dicta- 
torial powers into the hands of 
Chancellor Hitler’s Reichbishop, 
Ludwig Mueller, made it incumbent 
upon the pastors to take an oath of 
allegiance to Der Fuehrer, and did 
away with the use of the church 
flag in favor of the Swastika. In- 


dependent churches in Bavaria and, 


Wuerttemberg that have so far re- 
fused to join the Reich church or 


accept the dictatorship of the Nazis © 
are being given time to reconsider | 


their decision before steps are taken 
to force them to fall in line. 


x * 

ILL WAIT AND SEE.”—There 

seems to be a slight easing of 
tension between Austria and Ger- 
many. On August 7, about two 
weeks from the time Chancellor 
Hitler of Germany announced tha‘ 
he was going to send Vice Chan- 
cellor Franz von Papen to Vienna 
as his personal representative after 
the murder of Austrian Chancellor 
Dollfuss, the Austrian Government 
announced that he would be accept- 
able to it. The delay in acceptance 
was occasioned by “the desire of 


—Wide World 

To be ready for “any eventualjty™.in troubled Central Europe, Italian © 

troops camp along the Brenner Pass, gateway in the Alps between 
Italy and Austria. | 


Hungarian throne, Archduke Otto. 
Reportedly, his visit is for the pur- 
pose of seeking the hand of an 
Italian princess ip marriage. 

* 


* 
A “FIGHTING” CABINET.—Pre- 
mier Mussolini, not to be caught 
unwares should an international ex- 
plosion shake Europe, has been put- 
ting his naval fighting forces 


' through intensive maneuvers dur- 


ing the past weeks, and personally 
reviewing them. 

On August 9 he isSued a unique 
decree. He ordered all members of 
the Cabinet, including undersecre- 
taries, to go to the front between 
Bologna and Florence from August 
19 to 24 where they are to take 
posts of active command in the 
army maneuvers. More than one 
official will be compelled to lay aside 
his spats and silk topper to enter 
into the spirit of the operations. 


* 

((UBAN TELEPHONE OPERATORS. 

—Tiring of the inability of the 
American-owned telephone com- 
pany in Havana to settle the diffi- 
culties with its workers, the Cuban 
Government stepped into the picture 
on August 8 and took over the con- 
cern. In taking this step the gov- 
ernment indicated that workers 


who have been out on strike must | 


return to their posts. 

H. C. Hart, vice-president and 
general manager of the company 
under private management, pro- 
tested when forced to abandon his 
office that “the Cuban government’s 
action, which despoils the company 
of its properties without legal besis” 
violated “the constitutional laws 
which prohibit confiscation of prop- 
erty.” 


@ 

TO THE SOUTH.— 

Chile announced on August:. 8 
her intention of withdrawing her 
minister to Paraguay. Things were 
being said in the Paraguayan press 
to the effect that the Chilean policy 
favored the Bolivians in the peren- 
nial dispute in the Gran Chaco. 
Paraguay retaliated by withdraw- 
ing her minister from Chile. On 
August 8 the United States offered 
its good offices to try to bring some 
measure of reconciliation to the 
nations. 


x * 

PREMIERS TO CONFER.—Premier 

Bennett of Canada is to call the 
premiers of the nine Canadian prov- 
inces into an important confer- 
ence very soon. So much autonomy 
is accorded the provinces under the 
present system of government that it 
is very difficult for the national gov- 
ernment to cope with the depression 
without the aid of enabling legis- 
lation by the provinces. Therefore, 
the.premiers will discuss the matter 
of amending the present constitu- 
tion. They will likewise talk about 
the establishment of a system of 
unemployment insurance for the 
Dominion. 


in Italy at | 


be an added contribution. 

At the age of 65 years, the report states. 
associates may retire and receive 70 per 
cent of the average salary during the last 
36 menths. 
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PROGRESS DURING THE WEEK 
OF EMERGENCY AGENCIES 
OF RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


A A AWAsricultaral Adjustment Ad- 

ministration. Faces complete 
change in plans as a result of drought. 
Crop control plans for 1935 to be re- 
laxed greatly. Farmers, however, to be 
asked to sign contracts for 1936 con- 


trols. Estimates on crops lowest of the 
century. Processing taxes may come 
under fire. 


CC »——Civilian Conservation Corps. 

4 Reaches peak enrollment of 
360,000 men. Officials estimate CCC is 
sending monthly remittances to 315,000 
families. 


EHF A—Flectric Home and Farm 

Authority. States its promo- 
tional actiyities are bringing satisfac- 
tory results. Announces that for the 
present there will be no financing of 
appliance sales outside the Tennessee 
Valley. 


FDIC ederal Deposit Insurance 

Corporation. Makes public its 
first operating report, showing a loss of 
$921,000 for the first six months after 
all expenses and fosses are deducted. 
To stabilize its operating income, plans 
annual premium assessments on_ its 


member banks, 
FERA Federal Emergeney Relief 
"Administration. Studies plan 
> for new Work program to replace direct 
relief. Drought cattle purchases are 
processed at the rate of 51,000 head a 
day. Makes grants as follows: New 
York, $10,000,000; Illinois, $7,246,115; 
Indiana, $2,390,683; and Montana, $250,- 
000. 


FSRC Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 

poration. Expands program 
of meat distribution to include fresh 
cuts of beef and veal, in addition to the 
distribution of canned and cured meats. 
‘Announces it is prepared to buy from 
50,000 to 150,000 tons of soybean hay for 
livestock feed in drought sections. Asks 
bids to be opened August 20 to supply 
3,000,000 pounds of American-made 
Swiss cheese, and bids to be opened 
August 21 to supply ticking to be used 
for mattress making projects. 


—Home Owners Loan Corpor- 
HOLC ation. Sells its first issue of 
bonds on the open market. The Treas- 
ury takes over $22,000,000 of the bonds 
because investors offered less than 99 
cents on the dollar. A large block is 
sold for 99 cents. 


NR A7WNational Recovery Administra- 

tion. Officials wonder what 
President Roosevelt has in store for 
NRA. Small towns exempted from code 
provisions. More courts question power 
ef recovery administration to control 
production, but majority of lower trib- 
unals continue to uphold powers. Mast 
of industry now ler codes. 


PW AWPublic Works Administration. 
| Employment on public works 
projects reaches total of 675,000 persons. 
Expenditures on public works projects 
are totaling close to $39,000,000 a week. 
Reports that contracts have been 
awarded to cover PWA _ allotments 
amounting to $1,.513,239,647. Practically 
all of $3,700,000.000 fund made available 
for PWA allotments by Congress is al- 
located and PWA looks to RFC pur- 
chases of its security holdings to obtain 
additional money for loans on non- 
Federal projects. No new applications 
for allotments are being received. An- 
nounces total allotments were divided 
as follows: Federal, $1,527,030.517; stat- 
utory, execulive and special, $1,167,725,- 
666; and non-Federal, $975,615.921. 


REC —FReconstruction Finance Cor- 
' poration. Closes its first loan 
to a school district for the pay of school 
teachers with the advancement of $22,- 
500,000 to the Chicago school board. 


Subsistence Homesteads Divis- 
he 

ich. Rate of construction in- 
|, creases in 48 subsistence homesteads 
projects approved throughout the coun- 
try. Announces it hopes to sell com- 
plete homesteads, including land and 
Outbuildings, for from $2,500 to $3,200. 


| The 


Czechs’ Toy Soldiers 
In a Disastrous Defeat 


_ Those little wooden soldiers, toy. carts 
‘and toy horses with “Made in Czecha- 
' slovakia” stamped on them have taken a 
severe drubbing via the “depression route.” 

Output of the Czechoslovakian toy fac- | 
tories, Commercial Attache Sam E. Woods, 
Prague, revealed July 30 has dropped to 
about 40 per cent of normal capacity. Re- 
duced purchasing power in the country, 
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VITY DURING THE WEEK 


No End of Seals 
-+TROM. 130,000 fur seals in 1910 to 1,400,- 
000 in 1934 is the record of the Pribi- 
loff Islands, Alaska, fur seal herd since 
the United States tcok it under custody. 
The Bureau of Fisheries reports that, 
despite unfavorable weather, 53,468 seals 


were taken at the Pribiloff Islands during | 


the season just ended, the largest num- 
ber, except for 1932, taken in any season 
in the last 45 years. This country con- 
trols.the fur seal herd under the terms of 
the International Treaty in 1911, but Great 
Britain and Japan are each entitled to 
“per cent of the skins obtained. 


x * * 


Renovizing Cliff Dwellings 

OR hundreds of years, 
cliff dwellings occupied by pre-historic 
races on the American continent have ex- 
isted in the Mesa Verde National Park 
area, in Colorado. Now restoration work 
carried out with Public Works Adminis- 
tration funds has safeguarded them for 
many more years. Most of the stabiliza- 


tion work was directed at strengthening | 
Speaker Chief’s House, a lofty castellated | 
building constructed upon a huge block) 


of stone. 
Orient Waxes Thirsty 
N the Far East an order for a soft drink 
is quite likely to be filled with products 


15 | 


ruins of the. 


‘ucts and cars during the current year is 
indicated by statistics of the Automotive- 
Aeronautics Trade Division, Commerce 
Department. Exports during the six 


i 


months ended with June were valued at | 
$109,901,623 compared with $93,968,383 and | 


$82,185,110, respectively, for each of the 
calendar years 1933 and 1932. 

The five leading foreign markets for 
American-made passenger cars during 


June were the Union of South Africa, | 
Belgium, Australia, Sweden and the United | 


Kingdom. Australia advanced from eighth 


ing Japan. 
* 


| A Study in Grazing 
MPROVING the forage conditions 


will stabilize to a large extent the live- 
stock industry. The first Federal] grazing 
experiment station in California recently 
approved by Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 


_ lage. already has acquired 3,500 acres in_ 


, Madera County, where facts concerning 


fire on foothill vegetation, and uses of. 
water and land will be among the prob- 
lems studied. 


x * * 


imported from this country. For several 
‘years, says the Commerce Departmen', 
|Far Eastern countries have been increas- 
| ing their purchases of mineral waters, 
fruit juices, fruit sirups, and flavors made 
‘in the United States. Last year they im- 
|'ported about one-third of the $705,347 
/worth of soft drinks exported by American 
-manufacturers. 


A New Gold Rush 


Alaskan huskies are ‘“mushing” 
again! Pouring into the gold re- 
gions at a tremendous rate, steerage pas- 
sengers are once more hitting the “gold 
trail,” according to reports from Red 
Cross Director A. L. Schafer of the Pa- 

The high price of gold has stimulated 
| this unusual activity in gold mining, the 
report states, although the miners have 
been delayed in getting machinery, pow- 


new fields. Many prospectors are re- 
ported awaiting shipments which were 
| detained by strikes that affected the Pa- 
| cific Coast shipping. 
x * 


| Our Trade With England 
| . British are showing a greater pref- 
| erence for American products. 

| Ports into Great Britain from the United 
, States were 15 per cent greater during the 
| first six months of this year than during 
'the corresponding period in 1933. 

| ‘Total imports into Great Britain, the 
Commerce Devartment has been informed 
in a report from Commercial Attache 
Lynn W. Meekins, London, were 13 per 
cent larger. during the first six months 
of this year than In the same months 
last year. 


kk * 
CCC Workers Number 360,000 


Corps has reached a new peak <itrollment. 
There are now approximately 360,000! 
workers in the 1,634 forest camp. through- 
out the United States, CCC officials have 
announced. 


gram—camps for city dwellers in the 

drought States—is progressing rapidly. 

Men are now occupying 100 such camps 

and it is expected the other 72 which are 

planned will be occupied later ‘his month. 


New Village for Indians 
NEW village, consisting of 15 three- 
room cabins and a six-stall garage. 
now houses the Indians in Yosemite Na- 
tional Park. Construction of the village 
was authorized in 1931, says the Intcrior 
Department, and its completion was mad« 
— through use of Public Works Ad- 
ministration funds. The new dwellings 
‘replace a few shacks and ragged tents 
which were formerly used by the Indians. 


Europe Likes Our Autos 
MERICAN automobiles are becoming 
more and more popular with the Eu- 

ropeans. A marked increase in overseas 
demand for American automotive prod- 


--- 


Proven Effectiveness 


Of Forest Windbreaks 


Worth Tested by Vast Projects 
In Europe 


' The vast American shelter belt of trecs 
that will extend from Canada to the 
' Texas Panhandle is not the first attempt 
;ever made to modify climatic and agri- 
‘cultural conditions by tree planting. 

| While this project represents by far the 
largest of its kind ever undertaken in 
this country, according to the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, more 
than 60 years ago another famous large 
scale tree-planting project was begun on 
the steppes of Southern Russia, where 


conditions are in many ways similar to 


those of the prairie 
country. 

Forest strips were planted over thou- 
sands of acres as a defense against the 
“black dust storms” caused by heavy 


regions of this 


reduced the evaporation of moisture by 
30 per cent, and increased the grain vield 
per acre in dry years by more than a quar- 
'ter ton more than in the open prairie. 

The Landes region of France, the For- 


were reclaimed by forest planting. Italy 
and Hungary also have attempted large- 


| scale plantings to salvage waste land and 


| prevent erosion 


der, and supplies for the.development of ' 


Im-. 


more than a year of service be- | 
hind it, the Civilian Conservation | 


Work on a new phase of the CCC pro- | 


winds raging over the plains. These belts. 


est Service points out, is another striking 
example of man’s conquest over nature's 
forces. Thousands of acres of waste lands 


Science Takes a Fall 

S somebody’s face red! An “ear of 
corn” which the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion has been carefully displaying for the 
past 20 years as the “world’s oldest,” has 
turned out on close examination to be 
nothing more or less than ‘a cleverly 
molded piece of baked clay. The curio 
was purchased 20 years ago in Cuzco, 
Peru, as an authentic example of the 
maize grown in the Andean area, but the 
deception was just discovered during the 
past week. 


More Tire Exports. 

ss boat hatches stoked with mil- 

lions of dollars of America’s auto- 
motive rubber products are finding ready 
markets all over the world. A value in- 
| crease of 60 per cent was recorded in these 
United States’ exports in the first half of 
the current year as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1933, according to 
figures compiled in the Commerce De- 
partment’s Leather-Rubber-Shce Division. 
The totals for ths two periods were, re- 
Spectively, $6,402,468 and $3,996881. The 
| exports were consigned practically 
every foreign country. 


Self-rule for Indians 

URSUANT to the New Deal policy of 
_ “giving the Indians back to the In- 
dians,” a second Tribe Superintendent, a 
| position formerly held by pale-faces, has 
/been chosen from the tribe itself. -He is 
| Ralph Fredenberg and he: will “superin- 
tend” the Menominee Indian Reservation 
in Wisconsin. The first similar appoint- 
| ment was that of Robert Yellowtail of 
Crow Indian Agency. 


| 


to third place during the month, displac- | 


in | 
California's central foothill grazing belt | 


the management of foothill range land will | 
be developed by scientific study over a pe- | 
riod of years. Possible increases of forage | 
plants, practical value of range resceding, | 
safe allowance of stock per acre, effects of | 


| 


appointed. Alida C. Bowler, of the 
United States Children’s Bureau, has been 
|given the position of superintendent of 
the Carson Indian School and Reserva- 


‘tion of Nevada, Which has a population 


of nearly 5,000 Indians. 


RENDEZVOUS| 


of PITTSBURGH'S 


SMART SET 


j, Two famous restau- 
fants, a tap room, 

cafeteria, a roof 

| 4 garden decorated by 
the late Joseph 
Urban, the Conti- 
tinental Bar, the 
Halter and Hurdle 
Room, and famous 
dance orchestras 
provide a variety of 
opportunities for food, drink and en- 
tertainment at a wide range of prices. 
Rooms are cozy and elegantly fur- 
nished, rates reasonable. Centrally 
located, a few steps from any- 
where. 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


| 1600 ROOMS - 


1600 BATHS 


You men 

who know figures 
know that it’s not what 
you pay, but what you get, 
that counts. Consider, then, 
the excellence of The Drake 
on the lake, just north of the 
Loop — its magnificence of 
appointments — its famed, 
flawless service, and that 
allthis is now yours for 


as little as $3.50 


BENJ. H. MARSHAII 
Presiden: 


Mr. Freden- | 


| berg, despite his name, is a real Ameri- | 


can and he has spent practically all his | 
adult life actively in the councils of his’ 
But he has a regulation education | 


tribe. 
with a business course to boot. has been 


in the Government service and in business. 


‘for himself. 


The first woman superintendent of a_ 
|major Indian jurisdiction has just been | 


| 
| 


MODERN 
| FIREPR,O 
i 232 ROOMS WITH BATH 

SWIMMING POOLS 


J. HOWARD SLOCUM 


= Manager 


Herbert Wilks, 


Assistant Mer. Be / 
Open Until ay 


{ 


October Ist. 4 


TO 


BAY HEAD 


small, conservative 
resort on the ocean at 


the head of Barn 


Excellent yacht club 
Tennis,sailing, fishin 


motor boating, golf. 


Only hotel directly on the beach 
Offers quests 
comfortable rooms with end without 
private baths and exclusive 


porches, PRICES BEGIN AT 
525 per week WITH MEALS 
RESTRICTED CLIENTELE 


AE JDHNSON, Ja 


Mlamager 


| AND COTTAGES | 


dull momen 


In the White Mountains at JEFFERSON, N. H. 


Situated on a 2000 acre estate of landscaped grounds, flower 
gardens, virgin forests and recreation areas which include one of 
the finest 18 hole Golf Courses in the mountains. 

Saddle Horses, Tennis, Polo Ranch and the famous 
Orchestra for concerts and dancing. 


A wel! arranged calendar of events insures freedom from 
fs. 


Sorene 


SORENO LUND, JR.. Manager 
Winter—Soreno Hotel, St. Petersburg, Florida 


| 
| 


living on 
the top of the world. 
2200-foot altitude. : 


mountain gir, Always cool. 


“Che Loveliest Spot 


High up in the Alleghenies. Exhilarating 
Like tonic. 


IN N 


in Pennsylvania 


The present Nebraska National Forest | 
is a testimonial to a reforestation project | 
began by the Forest Service some 30 years | 
ago. Green and growing timb?r lms 
ready taken the place of barren sand. 
hills. 

Windbreaks, scientists have found. are 


Beautiful lake for bathing and boating. 
Miles of forest. All Gutdoor sports, in- 
cluding: Riding, Hiking, Mountain Climbing, 
etc. Dancing and music. Sandy beach and 
organized recreation facilities for children. 


The Inn itself has been mancged by the 
same family for 35 years. Efficient, un 


Bathing, Boating, Canoeing 


,itself has intensified the competition be- 
tween manufacturers for 
market. 
tailed to a marked extent, according to the 
‘report of the Commerce Department. 


the domestic 
As a result, prices have been cur-. 


effective in reducing the wind's velocity to 
a distance at least 20 times the height 
of the trees. 
and increasing crop vields has 


also been 
noted. 


obtrusive service. 


Conserving soil mo.sture, 
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WHAT THE VARIOUS STATES ARE DOING: A 


‘lennessee 


the ht—The 


Bloodless Battle of New Orleans—Prob- 
lems of Utilities—New Court Pro- 
cedure—Record Temperatures 


\ HETHER ihe business done by a 

State dispensary system is liable to 
the Federal income tax’ is a question 
bothering the financial authorities of a 
number of States which are operating 
liquor traffic monopolies. 

The State liquor contro] commission ot 
Orezon is actively Struggling with the 
problems of whether it has the legal status 
of a corporation subjecting its income to 
the Federal income tax imposed on cor- 
porations. The issue is of importance in 
its possibilities of a raid on State reve- 
_nucs. 

The United States Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue and ‘the general counsel 
for the Federal Internal Revenue Bureau 
are not in perfect accord. Commissioner 
Guy T. Helvering is doubtful whether the 
State commission can rightly be taxed as 
a corporation. but agrees that liquor on 
release from warehouse for State dispen- 
Saries is subject to the Federal tax on 
liquors. 

A ruling of the general counsel finds 
that a State liquor board is not engaged 
in activities essential to governmental 
functioning, and that consequently _ its 
revenues are liable to income tax. 

A revenue of nearly $137.000 from beer 
taxes is a factor in the beer situation in 
Mississippi that is confounding the drv 
element. ‘nable to obtain the necessary 
Signature to a referendum petition in 
time tor reference to the fall elections. 


the drvs have abandoned this movement 
for repeal of the 1934 beer acts but will 
transfer their offensive to an attack on 


the 
law 

Brewers in Tquho. compelled 10 keep the 
alconol contenis of beer to the 3.2 percent 
authorized. by State law. object to impor- 
tations of high-powered beer to compeie 
With their product. A carload of beer of 
hish potency, imported from Indiana. has 
just been seized by Staie authorities. The 
county sheriff will be directed to confis- 
cate and destrov the contraband. if the 
district court will issue the desired order. 

The State liquor board of Pennsvlvania 
is disappointed with the volume of busi- 
ness conducted by the State dispensaries. 
Instead of revenues esiimated at $100.- 
000.000. State store gules will amount to 
barely 40 per cent of thal amount. The 
receipts are used to puy Siute pensions to 
the blind. and muy be levied upon for un- 
employment rcliet. Ii the revenues are 
required to provide $1.000.000 tnonthly for 
unemployment relief. the accounts oi the 
liquor board will be in the red until Mav. 
1935. according 1o a member of the board. 


legislature to induce it to repeal the 


Wolf Passes Tennemee By 
| ESPITE drought conditions on every 
Side, Tennessee. expects to kecp the 
well from the door this coming Winter. 
Crop prospects were execllent and the 
Cahners Were busv in kitchen aad cannine 
plant. 

A bumper crop of corn is looked for. 
There is a sure enough peach crop for the 
first time in three vears. Cotton is in 
good shape. The Irish potato crop is the 
best the Highland Rim ever saw. And 
lespcdeza is growing well. everywhere. 

Never before have the handlers of cans 
and jars had such difficulty in keeping up 
with orders for supplies. Emergency Re- 
lief Administration projects for canning 
are credited with a considerable part of 
this demand. 

Best of all, ic looks now as if the farm- 
ers will get pretty good prices. says the 
State Commissioner of Agriculture. O. F. 
Van Cleave. 


Civil War in Deadlock 
FIRST GUN-FIRE in the battles 
of New Orleans was an accident 
and didn’t court. The general situation 
remains at deadlock. although features of 
the sideshow do not allow public interest 
to flag. 
Adjutant General Raymond. H. Fleming 
has. not been reached with service of a 
temporary injunction against the use of 


militia to hold the regisiration office: 
therefore. the settlement of this question | 
has had to be: deterred by the court. 
Senator Long. who was served with the 
court order, is said to have gone fishing. 


7 a. m.; out of Roanoke the hour of de- 
parture at 8:15 a. m. would be changed 
to 3:30 p. m. 

Inconvenience in the delivery of mails 
and newspapers was advanced by farmers 


and business men along the route oppos- , 


ing the change. An understanding was 
cited whereby the discontinuance ‘i the 


' two night trains was agreed to on a .rom- 


ise that no changes would be sought for 
the day-time service. 
The supreme! court 


of Louisiana 


clined to reverse itself when it denied a 


The militia holds the registration office ; 


in the annex to the city hall: it was here 
that a militiaman. let his gun go off un- 
intentionally and without starting any- 
thing. A larger force of police. represent- 
ing the opposition forces of Major T. 
Semmes Walmsley, holds the city hall and 
police headquarters. 

When con.:munisis and socialists de- 
nounce contention and protest the use of 
armed forces, 


rehearing in the case of 472 corporations 
which have attacked the validity of the 
corporation franchise tax law adopted at 
the 1932 session of the State legislature. 
The former decision upheld the law as 
constitutional. 


Revision of Court Procedure 


CALENDAR of motions and petitions 
to be presented in open court is one 


.ernor. 


‘reqquest and ready to comply therewith. 


of the important provisions of the re-' 


vised rules of practice just adopted by 


‘the five judges of the Supreme Court of 


West Virginia. Heretofore motions and 


| ty 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 


filed ten days before the hearing: and all August day was recorded with a tempera- 
riefs in reply at least five days ahead. | ture of 108.4 degrees. 

A full and complete index to transcripts. Jefferson, Mo., also had a thermometer 
of records must be filed by circuit clerks reading of 108 degrees. The high mark for 
in cases appealed. under another rule. the week at Topeka, Kans., was 109 degrees. 

——- Other hot spots were at Lincoln, Nebr., 


Rights to the Governor's Mansion 
GOVERNOR'S MANSION in North 
Dakota is still in the possession of the | 
ousted governor, William Langer. as iS’ Readings of 90 and higher were common 
also a small cottage on the State game, jin Ohio. Chicago sweltered. the thermo- 
and fish reservation at Spiritwood Lake | meter recording 99 degrees. In Texas. the 
set aside by law for the use of the Gov- _ readings were 95 at Dallas and 96 at El 
A demand for the use of these Paso. Even in the Rocky Mountains, the 
premises by Acting Governor Ole H. temperature reached 96 at Pueblo and at 
Olson would probably result in. disposses- Sheridan, Wyo.. and at Miles City. Mont. 
sion of his predecessor. 
The State board of administration. 
which has control of both properties, is 
understood to be receptive toward such a 


stood at 106; at Kansas City. Mo., where il 
was 105 degrees, and at Des Moines, Iowa, 
with 102 degrees. 


Passing of Urban Traction 
RANSPORTATION authorities able to 


read the handwriting on the wall 
However. 
made. 


the request has not yet been 
the traction system of passenger traffic in 

Te of privately-owned automobiles, 

Heat Records in Drought age for hire, and public buses. The anticipa- 
the 


and St. Louis, Mo., where the mercury | 


have for years predicted the passing of. 


urban communities and the substitution | 


taxicabs plus. 


Vision of the routing of the recently | | 
merged street car system contemplate the | 
abandonment of a number of sections of | 


_Tailway track and the substitution of bus | 


service. 


Mississippi in Funds 

ISSISSIPPI has her State finances in 
better shape ith more surplus cash. 
in the generol fuad than ever before in 
her history The cash balance. Aug. 3. was 
$2.272.884. accordiig io State Treasurer 
Lewis May. 

The State started August with all bills 
paid and the cash ready to meet all bonds 
and current cbligations whenever they 


might fall due. 


Nebraska also liad money on hand in 
unusual quantity at the beginning of Au- 
gust. The balance of the general tun 
was $1.600.130; Ju:y collections over ex- 
penditures. contrary to the trend usual | 
at this time, contributed $272.130 net to 
the balance. seer taxes, real estate taxes, 
and other levies contributed to the sur- 


LIQUOR TAX TANGLE 


conference with the Interim Legislative 
Commission of Iowa. 


State police are particularly important 
in a rural State, to give protection and 
service to the farmer and rural communi- 
ties, it was urged by Captain Donald 
Leonard, of the Michigan State Police. 
Choice of an efficient police chief, se- 
lection of good men for patrol jobs, and 
a tie-up, with the State bureau of in- 
vestigation and identification were 
stressed as contributing to a _ successful 
State police system. 

Iowa is cne of 30 States which have 
designated Interim Legislative Commis- 
sions to study legislative problems be- 
tween legislative sessions. 


SUNSHINE AND SEA 


tion already has realized in a num-' | Spacious Sun Oecks— 

come under tia petitions have been presented without any “’ drought area in the Middle West ber ot communities in which street car. lowa Studies State Problems time hospitalits 
It happened so in New Orleans. Claiming. particular order. 7 cently recorded some new all-time high service has been discontinued and the _Peagenerseippmieggingen of welfare work. now | Comfort — Health a. = 
“to represent the voice of the Omasses ” A copy of each briet. under another neW temperatures. The thermometer through tracks torn up. abe a carried on by many State agencies’ a. Far rey 
“réd” elements ir the municipal popula- rule, is required to be delivered to op- all this area has had readings above 95 A system of trackless trolleys is in and institutions, in a State Department oad European Pls v— 
tion held a public deraonstration to de- posing counsel as soon as filed. When degrees for long spells and reaching well course of installation at Seattle, which is 


t, WELTERING under terrific heat. 


of Welfare. and setting up of a strong 
State volice system instead of a mere. 
highway patrol. were administrative poli- 
cies recommended to the State of Iowa 
by politica’ scientists and governmental 
specialists irom other States, sitting in 


typewritten briefs are submitted, they are 
to be filed by the appellant or plaintiff 
in error at least 20 days before the date 
of hearing of the case. The brief of the 
appellee or defendant in error must be 


over 100 degrees at frequent intervals. considering plans for a complete rehabili- 

All heat records for Iowa—covering 62 tation of municipal transportation. A 
years—were broken when the temperature tcst of trackless trolleys is made in San 
reached 115 degrees at Ottumwa in the Francisco over one street railway route. 
past week. At Columbia, Mo.. its hoitest In Washington. D. C., plans for a re- 


nounce both Mavor Walmsley and Sena- 
tor Long for wasting public funds on ex- 
penditures tor military display. 

Major Walmsliev has presented quite an 
claborat? explanatien of the issues behind 
the present bloodless civil war in Louisi- 
ana. Refusal of the opposition to enter | 
into a political deal to save the “national | | 
prestige” of Senator Long. he avers. oe 
cipitated the contest. 

Senator Long. 


She-TRAY MORE 


threugh control of the | 
registration books. may steal the coming | 
election. Mavor Walmsley concedes: “but | 
Congress will never let his candidates take , 
their after the piratical and illegal 
Campaign he is “sonducting.” he asserts. 

The deal winch was not “pulled off” 
vullined by Mavor Walmslev. Two meme | 
bers of Congress. a State supreme cour | 
judge. and a public service cominissione 
ure to be nominated at the primary. The. 
incumbents. Representatives J. O. Fer-. 
pandez and Paul D. Maloney. are the | 
candidates of the Long faction for reelec- 
tion to Congress: Herve Racivich and Gus 
Blancand are the candidates of the Old 
Regulars. the opposing faction. 

If the opposition would oppose the Long , 
fection candidates for Congress with straw | 
men, according to Mayor Walmsley, Sen-— 
ator Long offered to agree to sacrifice 
the tro candidates for local office. Sen- 
aior "ong denied that anv deal had been 
prepured und faved the old Regulars’ 
litical methods 

One distinct viciory Was scored bv 
Miuyvor Walmsley when District Judge Nat 
W. Bond issucd an injunction preventing | 
“ proposed new police board trom taking 
over the police power. The legishitive act 
creating the new police board was held 
‘o be unconstitutional in that i prevents 
the citizens of New Orleans trom. con- | 
trolling their own local government. This | 
wus the measure enacted at the instance | 
of Senator Lone which was ‘devised to 
Wrest authoriis trom the municipal ad- 
ministration. 

Tn the mee 
“Kingfish” or 
Regulars. while 
the pet name of 
Walmslev. 


| is 


is 


nwhile. Senator Long is 
“Cuttlefish” to the Old 
the Long followers use 
“Turkevhead” for Mavor 


County Use of Utility Funds 

\ ONEY HELD IN ESCROW belonging 
to uliliiv companies which are test- 
ing’ the constitutionality of a North Da- 
kota law imposing a 12 per cent utility 
tax is offered by the utility companies for 
the use of the State and county to meet 
the need for public revenues. Two groups 
of utility companies have made similar 
proposals. 

The stipulation proposed provides nial. 
the money will pay the 1933 taxes on tne 
basis of the 1932 assessment if the law is 
held constitutional, and will apply ‘on ac- 
count of the higher tax rate if the law is 
upheld by the courts. 

The State Corporation Commission of 
Virginia is hearing evidence on a petition 
of the Virginia Railway for permission ‘o 
alter the schedule for two of its passenger 
trains operating between Norfolk and 
Roanoke. The time of the train out of 
Norfolk would be set back from 9:45 to 
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and clean as though wrapped in Cellophane —after a ride on 


‘SUMMERTIME | ine New 


101 WEST S8th STREET 


YACHT LOUNGE 


ef this new Skyscraper Hetet 


Enjey “Ship m the Sky.” 
away from hard pavemenfs, 

walle, 
spreads Central Park's carpet\of green. 
Despite the intense heat, you will find : 
pleasent days . 


Reem and Private Bath as Low as 
$3 A DAY—317 A WEEK 
All rates include Continental Breakfast 
A tour of inspection invited. Write for booklet USN, or phone CI 7-7000 


BARBIZON-PLAZA HOTEL | 


on the Guest 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN - THE F.F.V. 


THE FINEST FLEET OF AIR- CONDITIONED TRAINS IN THE WORLD 


crowds, noise. low you 


* cook, resthal nighve. You want to look all spruced 
up when old friends meet 


you at the train — and even 


when you put clean, fresh-looking clothes on a body 
that's been refreshed by sound dined 
-in a cool Colonial Tavern Car, entertained by the 


finest radio talent in a cheerful, 


sleep, 


IN AIR-CONDITIONED COMFORT 


more sO when youre going cool lounge car 


CENTRAL PARK SOUTH io make new friends. 


Maybe clothes don't make -- Boy! that’s traveling on top of the world. In 
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The United States News ? 


IF 
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you think we should mail a 


States News, we shall be glad to do so. 


22nd and M Streets N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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How ‘Strikes’ Differ 


From a ‘Lockout’... . 


One the Action By Workers, the Other 
By Employers—‘Picketing’ and _ Its 
Legal Aspects 


— spread of labor trouble causes 
frequent reference to “walkouts,” to 
“strikebreakers,” to “picketing” and to 
“lockouts.” All are common terms in 
the strife of labor warfare. 

What, then, do they mean? In what 
way do they figure in the present sit- 
uation? 

A “walkout,” in fact, is the game as a 
strike. Workers “down tools” and leave 
their jobs. They are seeking through 
that action to compel employers to 
meet the demands that they may make. 
When they walk out and make de- 
mands they are on strike. 

In taking that action wage earners 
are exercising an inherent right to 
work or not to work as they choose. 
They are guaranteed against forced 
labor, and as a result of that guaran- 
tee they may not be compelled to work 
against their will. 

After a “walkout” has occurred, there 
begins another stage. 

Efforts to Break Strikes 

The employer may decide to try to 
operate his plant without the employes 
who walked out. He will seek to get 
new employes to take over the aban- 
doned jobs. Such new employes are 
known as “strikebreakers,” as the 
name implies, they are used in an ef- 
fort to break the effect of the “walk- 
out.” 


There are some agencies in this 
country, and some employer assoc:4- 
tions, which make a business of vr- 
ganizing and supplying strikebreakers 
to employers faced with stc‘kes. They 
recruit idle men and throw them into 
the situation to carry on th? work that 
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PRICE FIXING 
By JOHN McKINLAY 


President of Marshall Field and Company, 
Chicago 


In a telegram to General Hugh 8S. John- 
son, NRA Administrator 
Effective policing under price-fixing 
and trade-practice provisions is sheer 
impossibility, and any sincere attempt 
to do so will show that the government 


has tackled as hard a task as enforcing ~ 


probihition, and for the same funda- 
mental reasons. We do not deny that 
some of these evils exist, but do deny 
that governmental action can cure 
them. 


THE AMERICAN DREAM 
By DR. ROBERT A. MILLIKAN 


President of the California Institute of 
Technology and Winner of a Nobe 
Prize in Physics 


In an address over the National 
Broadcasting System 
I regard the man who urges the ex- 
tension of the powers of the state into 


operative fields, which private initia- 


tive can ard will handle equally well 
or better, as an enemy of free govern- 
ment—the most pernicious influence in 
American life today. 

The breakdown in character through 
too much paternalism and a steady 
trend of despotism to replace freedom 
are the two great influences which 
threaten to Stay the realization of the 
American dream, despite the vast im- 
provements which science has made 
for the welfare of mankind. 


RELIEF AND VOTES 
By MERWIN K. HART 
President of the New York State Economic 
Council 


In a statement when making public the 
: Council’s Report 

If the millions now receiving relief 
should organize as some have already 
done, and wield the power of organized 
voters, they could hamstring any effort 
to bring about economic recovery. 
Sooner or later a measure disfranchis- 
ing all persons on relief rolls will have 
to be adopted to prevent the taxpayers 
becoming practically their slaves. 


FOREIGN TRADE 
By JAMES D. MOONEY 


Vice President of the General Motors 
Corporation 


{n.a Presidential Address to the American 
Motors Export Association 

A great many foreign nations have 
seized the opportunity to make trading 
arrangements among themselves, and 
these arrangements have resulted al- 
ready in a substantial increase in their 
exchange of goods, while we have been 
Sitting on the sidelines waiting for 
some sort of miracle to happen. 

Also we have very foolishly tried for 
a number of years to sell our goods 
abroad without taking anything real or 
tangible in exchange for them. 

Despite these lapses, I feel that we 
Still have enough of our traditional 
Yankee shrewdness left in our make- 
ups to guarantee that we can get a full 
and profitable share of world trade if 
we really set out to get it, and that we 
can very definitely live up to our old- 
time reputation as good horse-traders 
in any bargains we drive. : 


SCHOOLS AND SOCIETY 
By DR. LEON W. GOLDRICH 
Director of the Bureau of Child Guidance 
in New York City Schools 
{9 his annual report to the Superintend- 
ent of Schools 

If the gains already made under the 
New Deal are to become permanent, 
the schools of the country must edu- 
cate all of the children and adults in 
such a way that the new social life 
about them will be thoroughly under- 
stood. 

Educators are now beginning to un- 
derstand the meaning and value of the 
positive and constructive principles of 
mental hygiene, and they have learned 
that these principles must be inter- 
woven with all other phases of daily 
school practice and school procedure, 
so that right individual and social at- 
titudes and reactions may be formed 
Garin the plastic years of the child’s 

e. 
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bas been abindoned by tine strike:s. 
Frequently the wages of strikebreakers 
are much higher than those of the 
Strikers. At this stage it is a question 
who can hold out the longest, the men 
or the employer. 

At this getw® there is another ele- 
ment that enters the picture. It is 
“picketing.” 

Use of Labor “Pickets” 

While the employer brings in strike- 
breakers, the striking employes take 
to “picketing.” Originally and in the 
common application, pickets are a de- 
tached body of soldiers who seek to 
protect an army from surprise attack. 
As extended to apply to strikes, “pick- 
ets” are men who are posted by labor 
organizations to persuade strikebreak- 
ers against moving in to take over the 
vacated jobs. 

“Picketing” may range from the 
peaceful sort often seen in cities where 
men parade, carrying signs that call 
an employer unfair to organized labor, 
to the violent sort that includes the 
use of firearms and violence of all 
sorts. The object in each case is to in- 
duce the employer to make terms with 
his workers or to change practices 
which workers regard as unfair. 

Recently there have been “pickets” 
parading around the building in Wash- 
ington in which General Hugh Johnson 
has his office. These “pickets” merely 
carry placards expressing various opin- 
ions of the General. That is peaceful 
“picketing.” 

Legal Right to “Picket” 

Peaceful “picketing” has been up- 
held by the courts as legal. But when 
violence enters and the peace is dis- 
turbed, the aspect of the matter chang- 
es immediately. In many places the 
“picketing” has resulted in disorders 
that brought out the National Guard 
to preserve the peace. 

Something new in the way of 
“picketing” has developed in recent 
labor disputes. This is the use of or- 
ganized unemployed to step in and 
take the side of the strikers. In a re- 
cent street car strike in Milwaukee, 
the unemployed were credited with 
taking over the “picketing” job from 
the regular street car workers who 
were on Strike. 

After a “walkout” the Struggle fre- 
quently is between “strikebreakers” 
and “pickets.” 


When Employers Strike 


But all of the strfking may not be 
on the side of labor. There are situ- 
ations in which employers strike. 
When such a situation arises, there is 
witnessed a “lockout.” 

In a “lockout’”’ the employer shuts 
up his plant rather than continue to 
meet the demands of labor. This rep- 
resents capital on strike. Such a strike 
now is threatened at Hopewell, Vir- 
ginia, where a large rayon manufac- 
turing plant has been closed and may’ 
remain closed owing to the difficulties 
that were had with workers. 

Against a “lockout,” labor has no 
effective weapon. When a plan shuts 
down the workers simply lose their 


jobs. 


Editor’s Note—Letters are se- 
lected on the basis of maximum 
interest to readers. Excerpts only 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 
intended for publication should be 
so marked. 


Blue Eagles for Labor 
Sir: 

I congratulate you upon your back- 
page editorial in your issue of July 23 
entitled “Blue Eagles for Labor Use?” 
You have it right there. 

If the labor unions were incorpo- 
rated as are other organizations and 
as are the employers with whom they 
bargain and do business, the public 
would have a better control. * * * 

General Johnson announced on the 
radio here that strikes and labor con- 
ditions are matters for local concern 
with which the Federal Government 
could not deal because it did not deal 
with individuals in local communities. 
That is, of course, rather contradictory 
after General Johnson’s department 
has “een regulating every individual’s 
business all over the country. 

H. C. ROWLEY. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Should Read Previous Issues 
Sir: 

I read in the current issue of The 
United States News in’ your personal 
column, “It will be an interesting reve- 
lation to see how Mr. Roosevelt can 
handle adversity.” How did he handle 
it in his own life? By whimpering, by 
feeling sorry for himseif and accepting 
physical defeat? Indeed, no! He met it 
magnificently, believing and trusting 
that he would walk again. People do 
not go through things like that without 
God, and never fear, God will not de- 
sert him now. 

I am yet hoping to read in one of 
your editorials some day a kind and 
gracious word of him from you. Is 
there nothing constructive that he has 
done in your opinion? 

HELEN HARTFORD. 
_ Berthoud, Colo. 


x * * 
Bouquets From Three States 
Sir: 

* * * Your paper is full of meat and 
I have handed many copies to my 
friends, all of whom agree with me. 

DR. F. S. DAVIS. 

Peoria, Ill. 

Sir: 

** * Tam well pleased with the Na- 
tional News-Weekly. I think it is the 
greatest newspaper; every’ citizen 
should read it. 

A. HAMPTON. 

Arkansas City, Kans. 


Sir: 
* © * Your publication is a veritable 
reservoir of governmental news which 
every citizen should read. 
RICHARD J. TAGGART. 
Purcellville, Va. 


Bodily and Social Ills 
Sir: 


Professor Carothers’ article in your 
issue of Aug. 6 says that there is only 


“THE YEAS AND 


Letters of Commenn by Readers of The United States News 
| Upon Various Topics of the Day » 


one cure for depressions: “That one 
remedy for all human ills—time.” 

Those who deal in the ills of the 
body do not believe that their only cure 
is time. By patient, preserving work 
and experiment, they attempt to find, 
first the cause, and then the cure... . 

So it is with social ills, of which de- 
pressions are outstanding. The econo- 
mist and the statesmen must continue 
to work and experiment. Only the work 
and experiment can not be carried on 
secretly and in a laboratory, and upon 
guinea pigs or rabbits. They must 
work openly, and with the public and 
by means of laws and administra- 
tion. . 

Criticise the law makers and the ad- 
ministrators, if they are not diligent or 
wise or honest, if they work for them- 
selves, or their faction, or their party, 
rather than for society, as a whole, But 
dont’ condemn tne method. For with- 
out work and experiment, the cause of 
social ills can not be discovered. With- 
out knowledge of the cause, there can 
be neither alleviation nor recovery. 
and unless society recovers from its ills, 
society, like human beings, will eventu- 
ally die. 

JAMES M. ROSENTHAL. 

Pittsfield, Mass. 


Taxes and Bootlegging 
Sir: 

It would appear from the articles on 
Bootlegging in your issue of July 30 
that you agree with Mr. Choate’s as- 
sumption that taxes make it possible 
for the bootlegger to exist. If the tax 
is less than 50 cents per bottle on 


whiskey, what reduction can be made 


that will eliminate the bootlegger? 

Is it not equally clear that when 
public clamor against the prices asked 
disturbed the distillers they cleverly 
used the tax issue as an excuse and 
coupled it with a demand ffor re- 
duction. 

What would reduced taxes do to the 
bootlegger? Is it not plain that the 
distillers are responsible for their own 
dilemma (if they have one) and also 
for disappointment in Government 
revenue? 

MARCH G. BENNETT. 

Boston, Mass. 

“Facts Not Pollyanna” 
Sir: 

Here in the southeastern part of Ok- 
lahoma conditions are not as good as 
they were even two or three years ago. 
The people cannot live on ballyhoo and 
bunk. The drought is about to destroy 
what crops we have. 

When men, women and children walk 
the streets asking for food and we de- 
stroy crops and meat because we have 
too much, something is rotten in our 
country. The theorists in Washington 
ought to get out and see the real thing. 

The relief work here has been a 


ghastly farce. Last Winter and Spring 


only certain ones could get work and 
food. 
get some deserving people on the relief 
work. There was too much politics 
and lack of education and sense to give 
some of the people jobs that needed 
them badly. * * * 


Nature is demonstrating that it 


I know this because I tried to. 


<nows all the follies of our theories. 
We have got to face the hard facts 
and be a little Pollyanna about the 
shape that we are in. Politics and 
publicity hot air will not bring us out 
of this confustion and misery. . 
“AN OKLAHOMAN” 
Wapanucka, Okla. 
«ek 


Plight of Workers 
Sir: 


The one piece of legislation before 
the last Congress, that offered the 
most lasting hope and promise was 
sidetracked; namely, the national six- 
hour day. 

There isn’t work for all the workers 
any more. We can return to, and 
surpass noraml production “with only 
half the workers that were once re- 
quired. Science and efficiency has 
abolished half the jobs without pro- 
viding anything to take their place. 

Government projects can only post- 
pone the day of reckoning, and can at 
best only hope to aid a small part of 
the unemployed. Look on it as you 
may, there’s no blinking of the fact 
that the work-day must he shortened 
or millions will never again enjoy a 
regular job. * ** 

I'd have one set of wholesale prices 
for all commodities regardless of quan- 
tity, so the so-called little fellow could 


buy as cheaply as his bigger brother. . 


If we cannot give jobs to all the un- 
employed we should make it possible 
for some of them to employ them- 
selves. 

PADRAIC LAGAN. 


* 


In the Lumber Business 
Sir: 

In today’s local paper there is a 
statement that the Lindsay Lumber Co. 
of this city has shut down its mill be- 
cause it cannot do business under the 
Code. It was fined because it sold be- 
low code prices and did not file a list 
of its prices. The men are thrown out 
of work at the plant, as well as those 
who cut the logs, haul them to the 
rivers and float them down to the city. 
Also, the boats which handled them 
up the creek to the mill. 

It reminds me of what happened 
when the lumber code was adopted. 
Lumber prices and labor had at last 
come down to the worth of our limited 
money and people had begun to re- 
pair and build houses, small mills out 
in our woods were running to supply 
the local yards with lumber, employing 
men to run the mills, cut and haul the 
etc... 

The landowners received money for 
the stumpage. In the city, the lumber 
yards had to pay men to handle the 
lumber, sell it and haul it to the pur- 
chasers. Carpenters were employed to 
do the work, as well as bricklayers. 
Bricks were bought, as well as builders’ 
hardware. There waS money moving 
and a better feeling. 

But the code was adopted by the 
lumber men and prices put up out of 
proportion to the worth of money, so 
the work stopped. The sale of sashes 
and doors stopped, also the pay rolls 
of their factories. * * * 

GEORGE BOWEN CLEVELAND. 

Mobile, Ala. 


Finding Power Costs 
With a ‘Yardstick’. . . 


How Government Projects Are to Show 
How Much It Takes to Make and Sell 


Electric Current 


HE Federal Government has em- 

barked on a measuring program. 
It will lay down “yardsticks” for meas- 
uring the cost of electricity, thereby 
dete:mining whether or rot the Amcri- 
can peopie are paying too much for 
the power they use. 

The T:nnessee Valley Authority has 
just contracted to buy a private dis- 
fributing plant at Knoxville, Tenn. 
This will be one of the “yardsticks.” 
President Roosevelt, stopping at the 
site of the Bonneville Dam in Oregon, 
on August 3, had the following to Say 
about his “yardstick” program: 

Two years ago when I was in 
Portland I said the principle of gov- 
ernment needs yardsticks so that the 
people in this country will know wheth- 
er they are paying the proper price for 
the electricity of our times. 

“IT conceived the idea that the gov- 
ernment could create yardsticks. One 
has already been started on the Co- 
lumbia River. Two other yardsticks 
have been undertaken, the Tennessee 
and the Colu~t's. and the fourth— 
the St. Lawrence—is going to be 
started.” 

A “yardstick,” therefore, in this con- 
nection, means an electric power sys- 
tem owned and operated by the Gov- 
ernment to find out how much it ac- 
tually costs to generate power and dis- 
tribute it to the public. 

People Want Lower Rates 

For some years there have been 
charges that power rates are exces- 
sive. State public utility commissions 
have been set up to supervise the rates 
charged. Power concerns are required 
to report to these commissions about 
their cost of generation and distribu- 
tion of power, and therefore, the point 
at which their rates must be set to 
earn a fair return on investments. 

Many of the power generating and 
distributing concerns are controlled by 
holding companies—corporations which 
hold the principal reting stock in other 
concerns for the purpose of controfling 
them. Although the State commissions 
are able to check the figures of the 
operating concerns, they cannot check 
on the holding companies, and their 
part in controlling the cost of the gen- 
eration and distribution of power. 


Measuring Scale Needed 


The commissions have no reliable 


means of checking the figures offered 
them by the companies with regard to 
factors determining rates. There is no 
reliable “yardstick” by which to meas- 
ure whether or not these rates are fair. 
The purpose of the Federal Govern- 
ment, therefore, in estabilshing “yard- 
sticks” is to determine for itself by ac- 
tual operation of certain plants wheth- 
er or not the rates being asked are 
fair. 

A “yardstick” is planned by the Gov- 
ernment for the Tennessee Valley. 
Books will be kept for the generating 
plants in such a way as to reveal ac- 
tually how much the generation of 
power costs. Municipal distribution 
plants ‘‘hich receive power from the 
Government-owned generating plants 
will also serve as “yardsticks” in the 
field of distribution, and keep their 
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To Help Citizens 
Improve Their Homes 


Named Chairman 
Steel Labor Relations Board 


Acting Chief Counsel 
Federal Trade Commission 


Supervises Study 
of Electric Rates 


—Underwood & Underwood. 


records so as to indicate the actual 
cost 2f this phase of electric power. 

Persons opposed to the Govern- 
ment’s “yardstick” plan of determine 
ing what are fair rates, advance sey- 
eral reasons for their views: 

What Opposers Contend 

In the first place, the rate which 
may be determined by the operation 
of generation and distribution plants 
by the Government in one area, may 
not be a rate which could be set for 
another area. Wide diversities in con- 
ditions may result in wide differences 
in cost. For example, at Wilson Dam, 
the power output at one t'me of the 
year when the river is low may be 25,- 
000 kilowatts. Yet, to utilize the full 
flow of the river costly generators with 
a capacity of 600,000 kilowatts would 
have to be maintained the year round. 
Then there are varying distances which 
the current must be transmitted be- 
fore it can be used. 

Secondly, it is held that hydroelec- 
tric power units operated by the Gov- 
ernment could not necessarily be re- 
garded as “yardsticks” for the entire 
electric power industry. More than 65 
per cent of the power is generated by 
means Of fuel. mostly coal, rather than 
by waterpower. 

Thirdly, some persons object to the 
Government operation of “yardsticks” 
at all because it constituted a public- 
owned power business in competition 
with private concerns in the same field. 

Other Costs Than Current 

Government Officials hope to prove 
by the “yardsticks” that power can be 
sold to the public at much cheaper ° 
rates than are being asked at the pres- 
ent time. If the hopes of the officials 
are realized, private power companies 
might be compelled to reduce rates to 
meet the competition. 

On the other hand, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States issued 
a report August 5 in which it held 
that electrification of homes is not so 
much dependent on lowered rates as 
it is on other factors. Some of these 
other factors are: The use of coal, 
oil, and gas, for heating and lighting 
purposes, and the cost of electrical 
appliances. 
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ALBERT L. DEANE 
Official of Federal Housing Corporation to 
direct possibly greatest single task 
confronting the Nation 


WHEN the Federal Housing Corporation was 
launched the flood of congratulatory mes- 
sages from leaders of industry and finance paid 
special tribute to the high caliber of the As- 
sistant Administrator, Albert Lyle Deane, as 
well as Administrator Moffett. Mr. Deane has 
charge of the home modernization program. 


There can be no complete industrial recovery 
while construction is a paralyzed industry, ac- 
cording to the National Association of Building 
Trades Employers Associations. The rehous- 
ing of America is the single greatest task before 
the American people, according to the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, whose presi- 
dent added that it gives work where work is 
slack and aids the country’s social morale. And 
a great industrial corporation telegraphed 
“every thinking citizen is impressed with the 
high caliber of Mr. Deane.” 


Mr. Deane is on leave of absence from the 
presidency of the General Motors Holding Cor- 
poration. Born in Chicago in 1888, educated 
there and at the Culver, Ind., Military Acad- 
emy, he has worked for Hall’s Safe & Lock Co., 
of which his father was president; for mining 
properties in Mexico; and spent a year as man- 


ager of the National Correspondence Schools 
for Mexico. 


Mr. Deane was associated with the New York 
and San Francisco offices of the Guaranty Se- 
curities Company in 1915-17 and was assistant 
to the President of the Anglo-California Trust 
Company in 1917-18. 

In 1919 Mr. Deane joined the General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation, beoming its vice presi- 
dent and remaining until 1929. He became 
president of General Motors Holding Corpora- 
tion upon its organization in 1929, 


WALTER P. STACY 


Jurist from North Carolina with wide experience 
in arbitrating wage disputes with 
corporations 


A NORTH CAROLINA jurist, Walter P. 
~™ Stacy, is chairman of the President’s steel 
labor relations board. Before President Roose- 
velt started for Hawgii a threatened strike in the 
steel industry flared as a national menace but 
the strike was averted and the board is mediat- 
ing differences by agreement on both sides. 
The steel labor board functions as the Gov- 
ernment’s peacemaker in controversies arising in 
that industry. It is an independent body. 
Judge Stacy has been investigating and ar- 
bitrating disputes between industry and labor 
ior years. Under the old Railway Labor Act, 
serving by appointment of the then Board of 
Mediation, he was chairman of the board of 
trbitration that in 1927-28 settled a wage con- 
roversy between the southeastern railroads and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
Later he was member of an emergency board 
of five which investigated and reported on a 
dispute between the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors and the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
and the railroads west of the Mississippi River. 
In 1931 Judge Stacy was arbitrator of con- 
troversies between the trainmen and certain 
railroads. He also arbitrated a dispute between 
the Railway Express Agency and the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks. 
Judge Stacy was born at Ansonville, N. C., 
the day after Christmas in 1884. His studies 
led up to the University of North Carolina, 
which conferred his law degree. Judge 
Stacy lectured on law there and at the North- 
western University in Illinois. A Superior 
Court judge between 1916 and 1920, he went on 
the State Supreme Court bench in 1920 and he 
was its chief justice for eght years. He is a 
member of the American Bar Association. 


WILLIAM T. KELLEY 
For a decode assistant to Judge Healy in com- 
_ mission’s investigations now succeeds to 
that responsible post 


ILLIAM THOMAS KELLEY of Wiscon- 
sin, with a background of 20 years’ experi- 
ence in the legal department of the Federal 
Trade Commission, is its acting chief coun- 
sel. He is functioning in the office held for 
many years by Judge Robert E. Healy of Ver- 
mont, now a member of the newly created Fed- 
eral Securities and Exchange Commission. 


The work of the counsel, in examinations, in 
advice, in recommendations and in other ways, 
constitutes a very vital part of all the activities 
of the Federal Trade Commission. The Com- 
mission conducts general investigations at the 
request of the President, Congress or the At- 
torney General, or upon its own initiative. It 
makes reports to aid Congress in leegislation 
and it recommends action in respect to viola- 
tions of anti-trust laws. Upwards of 70 gen- 
eral inquiries have been made by the commis- 
sion during its existence since 1914. In all these, 
and in trade-practice conferences and other 
major procedure Mr. Kelley and his associates 
participate. For the functions of the Commis- 
sion under its organic act are both legal and 
economic. 

Mr. Kelley was born in Marquette county, 
Wis., Dec. 15, 1883. He attended public schools 
in Portage, Wis., graduating from the Portage 
High School in 1904, First studying in a Bara- 
boo (Wis.) law office for four yaers, Mr. Kelley 
later attended law schools of the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison and the University of 
Washington at Seattle. He was admitted to the 
bar of both Washington and Oregon in 1910. 

For three years, Mr. Kelley practiced law 
at Seattle. In 1914 he was appointed an at- 
torney in the Federal Trade Commission and 
has been there continuously all these years. 
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DR. WILLIAM E. MOSHER 
Task is to analyse for Federal Power Commis- 
sion prices paid by private consumers 
throughout country 


UNIVERSITY professor and expert on pub- 

lic utilities, Dr. William Eugene Mosher 
of Syracuse, heads the Government’s latest na- 
tion-wide survey. He is chief of the Federal 
Power Commission's electric rate study, a task 
the ramifreations of which extend into every 
community. 

The Commission’s basic’ policy, through its 
licensing powers, is not only to promote the 
conservation and development of power but also 
to safeguard the public interest by protecting 
consumers of the generated power against °x- 
orbitant charges. Dr. Mosher’s responsibility 
is to supervise the compiling of rates of all elec- 
tric power companies, whether private or mu- 
nicipal and then, the hardest part of the job, 
to analyze those rates. 

Fortified wtih degrees at home and abroad, 
Dr. Mosher taught at Oberlin College in Ohio 
and for many years has been professor and 
director of the School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs at Syracuse Unversity. In New York 
City, he was with the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, 1918-24, and for one year was a special 
agent of the Department of Labor. 

Dr. Mosher was active in employment man- 
agement under the War Industries Board. 
There was a joint commission on reclassi!ca- 
tion of salaries at Washington in 1919-20 and 
he was research director. Also, he made a sur- 
vey of employment policy for the Post Office 
Department, and was director of research for a 
New York legislative commission in 1929. 

Dr. Mosher is the author of books on elec- 
tric utilities and similar subjects and belongs 
‘O many organizations. He was active in the 
National Municipal League and Government 
Research Conference in 1922-23. He was born 
at Syracuse in 1877. 


—DOES the farmer pay a process- 
(). ing tax on hogs he slaughters? 
A.—Where a farmer slaughters his 
own hogs he is required to pay a proc- 
essing tax on all slaughtering over 300 
pounds. He is a processor only to that 
extent. Where the hogs are slaugh- 
tered in the stock yards, the packer 
pays the tax. 


+ + 

Q@.—Are Federal buildings subject to 
mechanics’ liens? 

A.—Federal buildings are not subject 
to mechanics’ liens. There is no United 
States law permitting such a lien. The 
several States, having ceded to the 
United States their jurisdiction over 
Federal building sites. the lien laws of 
the States are not applicable. How- 
ever, a remedy at law for the protection 
of any person, company, or corporation 
who has funished labor and/or mate- 
rials used in the construction or repair 
of any public work, and payment for 
which has not been made, is provided 
by the Heard Law of Aug. 13, 1894, 
which, as amended, is embodied in the 
U. 8. Code, title 40, section 270. 

+ + 


Q.—Is President Roosevelt's plan for 
the establishment of a shelter belt of 
trees across the drought-stricken Great 
Plains the first attempt to modify 
climatic and agricultural conditions by 
tree planting? 

A.—No. While it is the greatest re- 
forestation project of its kind ever un- 
dertaken in the United States, the For- 
est Service tells of similar plans having 
been carried out in Europe. One of the 
most famous large-scale tree-planting 
projects was begun more than 60 years 
ago on the steppes of Southern Rus- 
sia. The Landes region of France is 
another striking example of the con- 
quest of man over the forces of nature. 
A notable reforestation project was be- 
gun by the Forest Service some 30 years 
ago in western Nebraska. 

+ + 

Q.—How hot does it get in Death 
Valley? 

A.—The National Park Service re- 
ports in a standard instrument shelter 
at Furnace Creek 134 degrees have been 
recorded. Out on the salt beds with- 
out benefit of shade, it undoubtedly is 
much higher. 

Q.—From what countries does the 
United States import cut flowers? 

A.—Imports of cut flowers consist 
chiefly of four species and come from 
three countries, according to findings 
of the Tariff Commission. Bermuda 
supplied lily buds, principally for use 
at the Easter season, The Netherlands 
supplies tulips chiefly. From Canada 
we import mainly iris and narcissus 
flowers, together with some orchids and 
small quantities of other types. 

Q.—Is it possible to use artificias 
sunlight as an antiseptic? 

A.—Dr. F. P. Corrigan and Dr. Wm. 
Boukal'k, St. Alexis Hospital, Cleveland, 
Ohio, reported that in 200 cases of sur- 
gery they had successfully made use of 
artificial sunlight as an antiseptic. 

+ + 


Q.—How many prisoners in the 
United States are serving life sen- 
tences? 

A.—Census Bureau figures for 1932 
show 2,395 prisoners sentenced to life 
imprisonment. Of these, 891 were un- 
der definite sentence for life, and 1,504 
were under indeterminate’ sentence 
with life as the maximum. 

+ 


Q.—Does the Bankhead Cotton Con- 
trol Act apply to Puerto Rico? 

A.—Yes. Section 22 provides: “The 
provisions of this Act shall be applica- 
le to the United States and its pos- 
sessions, except the Philippine Islands, 
the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, 
the Canal Zone, and the Island of 
Guam.” 
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How ‘Cannibals’ 
Are Threatening 


The Profit System 


Dr. Tugwell Assails ‘Un- 
earned’ Gains; Upholds 
Economic Planning in 
Agriculture 


The principle of profit itself can not 
be destroyed. There are, however, two 
kinds of profit The first is the reward 
a man receives for his services and for 
nis investment of time, effort and fore- 
‘ght. The second, which is unearned, is 
trived at through taking unfair advan- 
ige of another’s weakness, ignorance or 
ecessity. 

So declared Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell. 
Undersecretary of Agriculture, in an ad- 
dress defending the system of economic 
planning as it is being carried out by the 
present Administration. 

Speaks to Fruit Growers 


‘Speaking at Olcott, N. Y., in a rich 
fruit-bearing district, to the Niagara 
County Pioneers’ Association, he illus-. 
‘rated the regime of unrestrained com- 
petition by reference to the expansion of 
fruit growing throughout the country to: 
the point where profits had virtually van- | 
_ ished. 

“The farmer must recognize,” he said, 
“that he is now subject not only to the 
discipline of the soil, but also to that of. 
the commercial system. Your Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture has become the me- | 
dium for joining farmers in a great na- | 
tional enterprise of supplying the coun- 


Measuring Need 


a means of insuring the survival of our | 


4 


For More Capital 
A Survey as Basis for Aid to Great Seal preee 
Small Industries | Si natur f 
Are new sources of capital needed for g a Uu € O 
small manufacturing industries? d 
Setting out to answer this question, the | P resl ent 
Census Bureau has mailed questionnaires | 
employing on the afiernoon of July 4, 1776, 
information for 1926, 1929, and 1933 re-|'" Philadelphia resolved one — 
lating to assets and liabilities, estimated | mittee of the Whole. A momentous piece 
capital requirements, amount of long and / of legislation was before it—a declaration 
short term obligations, and sources from ' ‘that “these United Colonies are, and of 
which capital is obtained. 
After the survey is completed, it is to right ought to be, Free and Independent 
be studied by the Committee on Small! States.” 
Industries of the Business Advisory and | After a time the president resumed the 
is being | chair, and the chairman of the Commit- 
council. _tee of the Whole reported favorably on 
'the measure. A vote was taken, and so 
try’s food an | 
is . om ‘santana for a return which | | it came about that a little before 2 o’clock 
Dr. Tugwell characterized as “economic | ‘the Colonies Officially declared their in- 
cannibals” those who reap profits through | dependence from the mother country. 
we advantage of another's; put even then. the Congress did not 
“America can never prosper,” he 'cease its labors forthe day. Meeting again 
clared, “if we continue this practice, whic!) after dinner it decided to take steps to com- 
regards man as the proper prey for man | ‘plete the evidence of the independence of 
and one individual's destruction as an ad- | the United States. Specifically, it laid 
vantage to another.” | ficial sign 
Some of our institutions were said to’ P tans for ‘he adoption of an official sig 


be destructive to society in the use tra- , of sovereignty—a national coat of arms, 
ditionally made of them. The cost of it _& Great Seal. 
temptirg to adjust economic conditions as | On July 4, 1776, the Continental Gene 


political institutions is not being counted | &Tess “Resolved, that Dr. Franklin, Mr. J. 

too closely, he said. | Adams, and Mr. Jefferson be a commit- 
On the other hand, the cost of admin- tee to prepare a device for a Seal of the 

istering the new institutions, Dr. Tugwell | United States of America.” 

stated, is less than the previous expense 

involved in the administration of eas" Documents That Bear 


nomic cannibalism.” ‘Imprint of Great Seal 


. The first die for 
cut in 1782. This special sign of sov- 
ereignty of the American Republic is af- 
fixed to documents signed by the Presi- 
dent. These include: commissions of all 


> 


during 


Once upon a time 


Pate de foies gras 
However 
Brought in later 


Old Overholt rye 


_ 4 summers old 


This regal rve 


100 proof 


Is on the bottle 


ow to behave 


As the first 15 years 
Are usually the hardest 
He was very happy 


So he gave a party 
Not for his neighbors 
But for his friends : 
And he served many nice things 
Including, of course, 
Caviar on toasted hearts 


And a little champagne 
What saved the evening 
Was a tray of thick glasses 


And largely containing 


For special occasions 
Is de luxe and delicious 


And straight as straight 
Lacking a few brief weeks 
Of full bonding age 
(Which is 4 years) 

No bonding stamp 


But we give you our word 
That a choicer Old Overho!t 
Was never distilled 

And our word is as good 

As our bond! 


Cabinet officers, diplomatic and consular 
officers who are nominated by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate; all 
ceremonious communications from 
President to the heads of foreign govern- 
ments; all treaties, conventions, and for- 
mal agreements of the President with for- 
eign powers: all proclamations by the 


are appointed by the heads of the govern- 
ments which they represent; to warrants 
by the President to receive persons sur- 
rendered by foreign governments under 
extradition treaties; and to all miscellane- 
ous commissions of civil officers appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, whose ap- 
pointments are not now specially directed 
by the law to be signed under a different 
seal. 

When the Great Seal is attached to a 
document it attests the verity of the 
Presidential signature. Said Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall in 1803: 

“The signature ‘(of the President) is a 
warrant for affixing the Great Seal to the 
commission, and the Great Seal is only 
to be affixed to an instrument which is 
complete. It attests, by an act supposed 
| to be of public notoriety, the verity of the 
presidential signature. 

“It is never to be affixed till the com- 

mission is signed, because the signature 
which gives force and effect to the com- 
mission, is conclusive evidence that the 
appointment is made. 

“The commission being signed, the sub- 
sequent duty of the Secretary of State is 
prescribed by law, and not to be guided by 
the will of the President. He is to affix 
the seal of the United States to the com- 


recess... 


(About a week ago) a mission, and is to record it.” 

Bhere was a man 4 | Secretary of State 

Who had been married Keeper of Great Seal 

15 years The Secretary of State has been desig- 


nated as the Keeper’ of the Great Seal. 
Many times officials have been asked if 
the Seal is carried to the White House 
each time it is to be affixed to a document 
bearing the presidential signature. Little 
do the questioners know that such a pro- 
cedure would involve moving more than a 
thousand pounds of metal. 

The Great Seal is kept under lock and 
key in the Department of State. Only 
when a document bearing the President's 
signature comes from the White House 
accompanied by a warrant signed by the 
President authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of State to affix the Great Seal 
to the document can the impression be 
made. Then a thin white paper wafer is 
placed on the document and between the 
faces of the die. The lever at the top is 
swung in a half circle to the left. The 
faces of the die come together, leaving the 
impression of the Great Seal on the wafer 
and through the document. 


Four Different Dies 
Cut Since Year 1782 


Four different dies of the Great Seal 
have been cut since 1782. The Act of 
Congress of that year set forth the de- 
sign to be as follows: 

“Arms. Paleways (divided into equal 
parts by perpendicular lines of thirteen 
pieces, argent (silver, representing in en- 
graving by plain surface) and gules (red; 
represented in engraving by close vertical 
lines; a chief ‘upper part of shield) azure 
(blue, .2presented in engraving by hori- 
zontal lines); the escutcheon on the 
breast of the American eagle displayed 
proper, holding in his dexter talon an 
olive branch, and in his Sinister a bundle 
of thirteen arrows, all proper, and in his 
beak a scroll, inscribed with this motto: 
ep “E Pluribus Unum.” 

} “For the Crest. Over the head of the 


cheon, a glory, or, breaking through a 
cloud, proper, and surrounding thirteen 
stars, forming a constellation, argent on 
an azure field. 

“Reverse. A pyramid unfinished. In 
the zenith, an eye in a triangle, surround- 
ed with a glory proper. Over the eye these 
words, “Annuit Coeptis.” On the base of 
(the pyramid the numerical letters 
/-MDCCLXXVI. And underneath the fol- 
lowing motto, “Novus Ordo Seclorum.,” 
The Great Seal was orig‘nally imprinted 


America’s Low Rating 
In Use of Motorcycles 


The United States, far ahead of the 
rest of the world in the use of automobiles, 
ranks a poor fifth when it comes to motor- 
cycles. A total of 880,000 motorcycles, 
more than in any other country, are reg- 
istered in Germany. The United King- 


“FOUR SUMMERS OLD 


dom, with 612,568 motorcycles, ranks sec- 
ond, followed by France with 559,000, Italy 
with 160,900, and this country with 
98,882. 

A new peak in motorcycle registration 
was reached on Jan. 1, the Department of 
of Commerce estimates. with a total of 2.- 


ture of motorcycles dropped from 201,226 


ge tre throughout the world. Manufac- 


units in 1932 to 182,186 in 1933. 


SYMBOL 


the Great Seal was), 


the | 


President; all exequators to foreign con- | 
sular officers in the United States who' 


Eagle, which appears above the escut-/ 


OF THE NATION’S POWER 


Saving Newspapers 
For Future Ages 


rant signed by the President. 


on wax or metal. But a method was de- 
veloped whereby the impression could be 
made on the paper itself, so the State De- 
partment decided in 1841 to have a new 


die cut. When work was complete, grave 
| inaccuracies were revealed in the design. 


| 


| but they were not righted until 1884, when | 


ithe order was given for the cutting of a 
new die. In 1902 the last die was cut. 


treaties. 


It contains more than 1,000 pounds of metal. 
made on a document — the great lever at the top is swung in La half circle at the left. 


an Data Menaced by De- 


terioration of Paper 


Vauable data published in the news- 
papers of the United States since 1868, 
| probably are doomed to extinction through 
| decay of the paper, unless preservative or 
‘reproductive measures are employed. 


| An investigation by the National Bu- 
reau of Standards on the problem of pre- 
|servation of records disclosed that the 
papers published before 1868 weve printed 
on rag fiber paper, a commodity that 
{should endure indefinitely, the Bureau 
states, if protected against external de- 
teriorative influences. Many of the papers 
published at that same time were com- 
posed of straw fibres, and mixtures of 
wood, straw, and rag fibers, all chemically 
treated, and nearly all still in good con- 
dition. 


However, most of the papers published 
since 1868 contained crude ground wood 
fiber. It is this group that is found to 
be in an advanced state of decay. 

The me‘t.od developed by the New York 
Public Library in using strong Japanese 
tissue paper to cover newspapers was 
found by the “ureau of Standards to in- 
crease their strength and stability. Trans- 
parent cellulose acetate sheeting also has 
been used to good advantage. In so far 
as satisfactory paper has been developed 
for permanent library editions, its applica- 
tion to the newspaper files will probably 
preserve subsequent records. 


Quotas for Fishermen 
To Avoid Price Collapse 


| Deep sea fishermen nowadays depend 
not only on nature for the size of their 
catch but also on the regulations of their 
|code authority. Limitations of the mack- 
| erel catch, effective until Oct. 31, 1934, 
| fixing the quotas for fishermen at a total 


—Underwood & Underwood 
The Great Seal, kept under lock and key in the Department of State, may be used only upon a war- 


(Inset) The impression . 


' A die of the reverse side of the Seal 
has never been cut by the Government. 

It is obvious that there could be no way 
by which the reverse side could be used 
In the present method of affixing the Seal. 
When Congress approved the origina! 
plans for a Seal with design on both sides, 
it had in mind a pendant seal so frequent- 
ly in use in those days, especially on | 

It was made of wax or metal 


——= Of 2,200,000 pounds per week, have been 
with iaensin on both sides, and en- approved by NRA. 
cased in a gold or silver box to protect it. | An unusually large supply of mackerel 
For 13 years, from 1856 to 1869, the has threatened to glut the market and 
United States did have a pendant treaty drive prices to unprofitable levels, NRA 
seal. By special arrangement with a, explained in issuing the order. The or- 
Washington jeweler, the latter made the der, announced through Division Admin- 
dies of the seal, and whenever a pendant | istrator Armin W. Riley, is an approval 
was needed for a treaty, he would furnish | ‘of recommendations of the Executive Com- 
the imprint in wax in a gold or silver box mittee of the Atlantic mackerel fishing ine 
properly ornamented. dustry, a division of the fishery industry. 


OO 


for lighter hauling. 


“As a result, I have 


“| HAVE REPLACED MY LARGE UNITS 
WITH NEW FORD V°8 TRUCKS” 


NO TRUCK IN AMERICA IS LOWER IN 
PRICE OR HIGHER IN QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 


HERE’S a letter from Mr. R. C. Smith, manager of the 
American Petroleum Company of Davenport, Iowa, who 
owns the Ford V-8 Truck equipped with a third axle, 
illustrated above. He says: 
“Early last spring, we bought a 157-inch wheelbase 
Ford V-8 Truck to replace a big 210-inch wheelbase unit 
temporarily. We intended to use the Ford V-8 afterwards | 


“Nobody ever told me this truck would haul a five-ton 
load. But I find to my surprise that the Ford V-8 Truck 
handles five tons with perfect ease and economy. 


replaced two other large trucks 


with New Ford V-8 Trucks.” 


| That’s one owner’s experience. There are hundreds 


AND UP 
(F.0.B. DETROIT) 


more in our files, In spite of overloads many times its 
rated capacity, the Ford V-8 Truck is amazing owners 
all over the country by its performance, strength, and 
wealth of reserve power. Its full-floating rear axle, 80- 
horsepower V-8 truck engine and 101 important features 
in all are proof of its top quality construction. Truck 
owners in every line of business are saving money in 
first cost, fuel cost, oil cost and repairs. They are hauling 
loads formerly hauled by bigger, slower, more expensive 
trucks and making FASTER trips and MORE OF THEM. 

Your Ford dealer has America’s Great Truck Value 
on display at the lowest truck price in America. 

He will arrange an “on-the-job” test with your own 
loads, over your own routes, with your own driver. 


FORD TRUCKS 


CONVENIENT TERMS, IF DESIRED, THROUGH FACILITIES OF UNIVERSAL CREDIT COMPANY 


FULL-FLOATING 
REAR AXLE 


Weight rests on axle housing. 
Axle shafts have nothing te 
do but turn the wheels. Axle 
shafts can be removed without 
jacking up the truck. 


80-HORSEPOWER 
V-8 TRUCK ENGINE 


Uses no more fuel than a 
“foar.” Dual carburetor, 
Exhaust valve-seat inserts. 
Heavy-daty ecopper-lead con- 
mecting-rod bearings. 


ENGINE EXCHANGE 


After tens of thousands of 
miles, original engine can be 
replaced with a block-tested, 
factory-reconditioned engine 
eylinder assembly for less than 
eost of engine overkaul. 


THE ONLY TRUCK AT ANY PRICE THAT GIVES YOU ALL THESE FEATURES 


FULL TORQUE- 
TUBE DRIVE 


Torque tube and radius-rods 
take all driving and braking 
thrusts. Springs are free to 
perform their intended fuane- 
tien of eushioning the load. 


101 FEATURES 
IN ALL 


Get the FREE book, “101 Rea- 
sons Why You Should Own a 
Ford ¥-8 Truck,” from your 
Ford dealer for the inside story 
of America’s Great Truck Value. 
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Liquor Dealers 
Required to Use 


Accurate Labels 


Drastic Requirements Cover 
Much Detail—Treasury to 
War on Bootlegger—Per- 
mits for Dry States 


New efforts are being put forth to give: 
Mr. Consumer a chance to know what's 
in the botile of liquor he has just em 
chased even before he uncorks it. 


The Federal Aicohol Control Adminis- | 
tration has just issued a revised code of 
labeling which requires the distiller to de- | 
scribe the contents of the bottles of liquor | 
they put on the market. The FACA now | 
demands that labels show the following 
information: 

The brand naine. class. and type otf 
distilled spirits; name and address of dis- 
tiller. rectifier. or importer.or bottler, if 
bottled by other than producer; the alco- 
holic content by proof, except for such 
specialties as ready mixed highballs, fizzes, 
cordials, and liqueurs; the quantity or net 
contents; and a siaiement regarding any 
excessive coloring 01 flavoring material. 

The new rules require explicit state- 
ments about the age of whisky, straight 
or blended. except for bonded types which 
must be at least tour vears old. Steps 
were taken to enable dealers to clear their 
shelves of inadequately labeled goods. 

Exhaustive hearings and studies pre- 
ceded announcement of the revised regu- 
lations. FACA hopes they will serve as a 
guide for the States and that producers 
Will be encouraged to build up stocks of 
aged whiskies ana high-grade blends. 
Some alleged unfair competition also may 
be stopped. FACA believes. 


War on Bootleggers 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr.. is out after the bootleggers 
who are cutting down the Federal liquor 
revenues. 

The Treasury last week revealed that 
during the seven months between repeal | 
and the closing of the fiscal year on June | 
30 taxes on hard liquor production had | 
vielded only $55,993,838. It had been esti- 
mated to vield about $250,000,000 in 12 
months. 

Much of this deficiency in tax collec- 
tions is attributed to the continuance of 
tax free bootlegging. Secretary Morgen- 
thau announced last week that he is de- 
termined to whip the tax cheating boot- 
legger. 


2,000 Agents Added 
Two thousand more agents will be added 


to the liquor tax enforcing unit of the | 


Treasury to push the war on the bootleg- 
ger, Secretary Morgenthau plans. He 
hopes to build up model enlorcement di- 
visions throughout the country. 

“If the bootlegcers whip me at this job. 
I'll confess it and go home.” Secretary 
Morgenthau said last week as he set out 


to plug the leak in Government liquor 
revenues. 
Compared with the lagging in hard 


liquor taxes, beer taxeS last week were 
revealed in healthy condition. The levy 
on beer producvion brought in $102,683.- 
460 during the fiscal year. Wine taxes | 
brought in another $3,153,927. 

Special occupational tees and taxes 
added another $22.000,000, bringing the 
total of all liquor levies to $184,923.535. 
Estimates had placed the annual vield of 
all liquor taxes at $500,000,000. 


Permits in Dry States 


To the 19 dry States the Treasury las! 
week explained that it had to issue Fed- 
eral liquor manufacturing permits to all 
applicants regardless of whether they are 
in dry States. 

“The Collectors of Internal Revenue 
have no option under the law except to 
collect all taxes relating to liquor whether 
in dry or wet territory.” Secretary Mor- 
genthau explained. This statement was 
made in answer to inquiries concerning 
the following taxes: Liquor stamp taxes, 
occupational tax on liquor businesses and. 
special annual excise tax of $1,000 which | 
is Imposed on those violating state or 
municipal liquor laws. 

“Since the records of all Federal tax! 
collections may be examined by local law) 
eniorcement agencies, the collection of | 
these taxes, it was pointed out. can be an 
aid in the enforcement of the local liquor’ 
laws by state and municipal law officers. 

State Law Upheld 

“Receipts civen for the payment of any 
of these taxes, and the sale of tax stamps, | 
give no license or permission to carry on 
any business in violation of local] law. 
Payment of the taxes does not exempt the | 
taxpayer from any penalty or punishment! 
provided for by the law of the state. nor} 
does it authorize the taxpayer to carry on 
business contrary to state or local law. 
Taxes due from liquor dealers, distillers, 
and brewers must be paid to the Federal 
government, and failure to do so consti- 
tutes a Federal offense. The fact that 
the occupation is illegal under state law 
ls no defense to a prosecution for failure 
f pay the Federal taxes; but payment ot | 

ne taxes is no defense in a proceeding 
—— the taxpayer for violation of state 
aw 

In only the following 29 States has the 
Sale of liquor been legalized: Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut. Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, | 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan. Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, | 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, Ohio. Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia. 
Washington and Wisconsin. In 10 of these 
States liquor stores operated by the State 
have been established. namely, Iowa, 
Michigan, Montana, New Hampshire. , 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Vermont. 
Virginia and Washington. 

Ban on Wood Alcohol 

The ban on the use of wood alcohol. 
a poison. in the denatured aleohc' for- 
mula has been continued by Internal 
Revenue Officials, despite an announce-. 
ment to the contrary a few days ago. 
The use of wood alcohol was originally 
outlawed in January, 1931, following 
strong Congressional criticism. . 


Federal Loan to Chicago 
To Pay Up the Teachers 


Federal money is now being used for 
the first time to help city school teachers. 

The first of the RFC loans to school. 
districts authorized by the last Congress 
Was approved last week. The loan will: 
go to the Chicago schoo] board. It! 
amounts to $22,500.006. 

The RFC loan will make possible the 
Payment of seven months’ back salary to! 
Chicago teachers. As security for the 
loan the schoo] board has pledged certain 
income producing real estate which it 
owns. Interest is being charged at the 


rate of 4's per cent. 


‘manent English settlement 


‘ 
on 
‘ 
i 
» 


PRESIDING OFFICER OF THE 


ewoTas 


Lloyd Garrison, Chairman of the 


Abolitionist’s Grand- 
son Becomes Indus- 
trial Pacifist 


WICE Uncle Sam, with a problem he 


was worried over, called upon a 


young man with a familiar-sounding _ 
name to help him out. It was just four 
vears ago when the headlines of the first 
pages of the New York papers were car- 
rying stories strangely suggestive of to- 
day:—"Credit Mbobilized for Drought 
Areas”"—"To Supply Feed to Stricken 
Farmers.” (It is true in this Summer's 
reports we read “food” instead of “feed” 
but the difference in the affliction and 
the cure is only a matter of degree, and 
what was good for beast then is reck- 
oned as good for man today.) 

In the same journals which announced 
these tribulations to the world there 
was an item under a Washington date 
line which stated that President Hoover, 
at the request of the Solicitor-General 
of the Department of Justice, had ap- 
pointed Llovd K. Garrison as Special 
Assistant Attorney General. 

This year, in the same month, Mr. 
Garrison was installed as Chairman of 
the National Labor Relations Board, the 
institution which has arisen, its pin- 
feathers only sprouting but already giv- 
ing evidence of a promising flight, from 
the ashes of the old Labor Board, the 
embers of whose efforts blew too cold 
in these chilling days of strikes. 

The first time Mr. Garrison heard the 
stern call of duty it was for a specialized 
job and, as official announcement pro- 
Claimed at the time, he came “especially 


well qualified for this work because of 
his experience in association with Col. 
William J. Donovan as counsel for the 
Bar Association of the City of New York, 
the New York County Lawyers Associa- 
tion, and the Bronx County Bar Associa- 
tion. in conducting the investigation of 
the bankruptcy act before the United 
‘States District Court of Southern New 
York.” 


| The Second Call 
To Federal Service 

The second time he was requested to 
report at headquarters the message 
caught Mr. Garrison quite unawares. 
He was leaving his dutics as Dean of 


| the Law School of the University of | young Mr. Garrison started off to tread 


Wisconsin for a Summer in the East 
when the Secretary of Labor communi- 
cated the desire of the President that he 
enlist for three months in the Govern- 
ment service. 


And so here he sits in quarters bor- 
' rowed by the Government. across the 
road from the ancient Labor Building 
which still houses that Department un- 
til its more palatial home is ready. But 
he doesn’t have time, or hasn't in the 
hot and hurried days since he arrived. to 
do much sitting. At least not at his 
desk, for in jig time he organized his 
group board and began hearings in the 
Board of Review Room across the way. 
At this writing a sheaf of cases are 
on the books and from both its method 
, and its results the new Board seems to 
show signs of action. absence of which 
Was the main cause of its creation. 
Lloyd Garrison’s familiar name is not 
‘coincidence. He is the great-grandson 
of the New England abolitionist whose 


BIRTHPLACE OF THE NATION; 
BRINGING IT TO LIGHT AGAIN 


Jamestown Island—Site of Pocahontas-John $ 


Smith Epi- 


sode to Be Excavated by CCC 


Beginuing the exploration of America’s 


birthplace, a company of 200 CCC men will, 


soon begin excavation operations on 
Jamestown Island, where the first per- 


was planted in 1607. 

The colonists, numbering 105, came in 
three small ships. One of them, Captain 
John Smith, who was brought in irons, 


was soon released and became a leader ot | 


the colony. A few years later on the 
island. John Rolfe married Pocahontas. 

Surviving Indian massacres, famine, fire | 
and pestilence. Jamestown eventually be-. 
came a prosperous colony. The first leg-| 
islative assembly held in America met at’! 
Jamestown in 1617, and here in the same 
year slaves were first introduced into colo- 
nial territory. 

During a rebellion in 1676, Jamestown | 
was burned to the ground. It was rebuilt | 


until 1699. The city had been burned the 
previous year, and the seat of government | 


4 


ringing words had a pes deat “to do 
with stirring up another kind of action 
in slavery days. What he has inherited 
from this fiery preacher of freedom for 
all men it would be difficult to discover 
in the quiet, earnest, and pleasant young 


. New York lawycr who says he followed 


his profession “on a hunch.” True, his 
own father was a lawyer. bu! he died 
when his son was a baby. The grand- 
father was the scholarly editor of the 
Nation, forerunner of the present pub- 
lication of that name. 


War Interrupts 
‘His Education 


was then moved to middle Plantation, now | 


Williamsburg. 


The island was made a part of the Co- 


lonial National Monument in 1930. Plans. 


in America’) have been made for surveying the entire. 


, Island and locating the foundations of all ' 


the early houses, which are believed to 
number about 300. The project has been 
, approved by Robert Fechner, Director of 
Emergency Conservation Work. 

| Under competent direction, the CCC 
_ company will dig holes every four feet. 
Each excavation will be examined care- 
fully for traces of foundations or other 
ruins. 

| All walls tound will be uncovered. 
measured, pl otographed, recovered with 
earth, and their location marked, possibly 
by rows of bricks. 
will be left for future excavation and _ re- 


In this condition they : 


search. The findings by the CCC men. 
and remained as the capital of Virginia | and their expert directors will be made | 


part of the official records of the National 
Park Service. 


wv 


A graduate of the exclusive St. Paul's 


the quiet way of his kind through the 
Harvard Yard. But. with many of his 
classmates, Quentin Roosevelt among 
them, he was to follow a strange curric- 
ulum. For war soon tore him away 
from familiar sights and scenes and 
wedged a chapter into his life that 
probably changed its plot and tenor. 


Lloyd Garrison enlisted in the Navy | 


aS an able seaman. That he was one 
seems to be established by the fact 
that. although too young at the time 


even to aspire to the Junior Wardroom. 
he came back as a Chief Petty Officer 
and with a record of preity continuous 
action. He was hardly assigned his 
slops and gear before he tound himself 
on a converted vacht—a craft perhaps 
not entirely strange to his moments of 
leisure— and the next thing he knew 
he was tossing arourd in that vicious 
Bay of Biscay. in and out of Brest, 
across the Channel that in those days 
was Still stiff with periscopes, convoy- 
ing cannon fodder and damaged goods 
through the Zone. and there was 
adventure enough for any man. 

When he returned he wert back lo 
Harvard and obtained his “war degree” 
such as all the colleges offered to men 
who had been in the service, thus beng 
graduated in the class of 1919. Then 
he entered law school. 

Why did he choose this profession? 
The “hunch” previously 
the only official answer to that ques- 
tion. In any case it proved a congenial 
calling and he started auspiciously with 
the firm of Root, Clark, Buckner & 
Ballantine, the distinguished former 
Secretary of State, Elihu Root. at its 
head. There he served for four years 
when, in 1926, he formed, with another 
Harvard law man, the firm of Parker & 
Garrison. 


Conducted Inquiry 


Into Bankruptcy Laws 

Later, aS counsel for the American 
Bar Association. he attracted consider- 
abje attention with his investigation of 
the bankruptcy laws. At that time 
bankruptcy often was referred to as 
something of a racket, with 90 per cent 
of the cases voluntary and two-thirds 
of thes yielding not a penny to the 


itors. Less important, perhaps, but 
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SUPREME 


referred to is | 
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Labor 


even more sordid, were the conditions 
that existed among the so-called “am- 
bulance chasers” and this, too the great- 
grandson of an abolitionist turned his 
efforts toward abolishing. 

In 1930. such an important role had 
he played in the bankruptcy investiga- 
tion that he was appointed on the com- 
mittee which revised the bankruptcy 
rules and then was given the Federal 
appointment in which he carried on, 
in the national field, what had been 
done in New York State. He came to 
Washington in the Summer of 1930 and 
served for a year and a half. 

When he had done his job he packed 
his grip and went back to New York 
to take up his interrupted practice. but 
he had hardly alighted when. much to 
his surprise, he was invited to come 
to the University of Wisconsin and ac- 
cept the deanship of the law school of 
this progressive institution. 

Just why he was selected for this 
particular job he says he doesn’t. know. 
When on one occasion he asked the 
president of the university that ques- 
tion. he was told, with a smile. that he 
would learn some day. And when he 
does perhaps he will find that, like his 
own decision, it was a “hunch.” 

In any case his colleagues out there 
will tell vou it was a good one—that 
whatever it is that seems wo drive this 
quiet but energetic yvoung man along 
from the time he slipped off to the 
recruiting station in 1917. or that takes 
him today through a stiff game of 
tennis despite a knee which bears ‘the 
souvenir «* his service on the high and 
precarious wartime seas—this quality 
that seems to be getting things done 
today—was felt. his fellow. professors 
say. aS soon as he took down his shing!e 
in Manhattan and donned his profes- 
sorial robes beside Mendota’s waters. 

And that is one reason why his present 
Government {“hitch” for this second 
“emergency” was for three months onlv 
and why he was promised that when 
the Badgers walk up the hill to the old 
brown building on the Wisconsin campus 
this Fall, he'll be there to greet them. 
And in the same office where “Phil” 
Lafollette. dnd before him, Eugene Gil- 
more, later acting Governor of the 
Philippines, presided, he will arbitrate 
the difficulties of his flock as he deals 
with employer and emplove at the 
capital. 


Informality Helps 
In Ending Disputes 


There may be something to be learned 
of Lloyd Garrison Fy watching him 


_ work—for there is: ‘t much to be learned 


from talking to him as long as the 
subject is himself. He looks as young 
as he is—perhaps younger—at 37. His 
warm complexion, his quick and ex- 
pressive eye and ready smile. help to 
make things easier for him and the 
folk with whom he deals. And he has 
the knack of informality which doesn’t 
rob his little courtroom of the dignity 
necessary to keep. its procedure within 
the bounds of legal decorum. 

Here he has managed more than once 
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Relations 


37, 
Second Call to Aid 


His Government 


COURT FOR LABOR Mammoth Drive — 
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Board 


to soothe the savage differences of the 
contenders. In the stifling davs which 
Washington has learned are its portion, 
coats come off during the heariags. 
The strict rules of evidence are tempered 
With common sense, and the board sits 
rather as a judge and jury 
magistrate alone. 

Before the testimony begins—and af- 
terward—there is usually an opportunity 
for an exchange of ideas. a chance for 
each side to state just what it is willing 
to concede as well as what it has come 
to demand. And this process has nip 
ped more than one stalemate in the 
bud. The objective is always an agree- 
ment, not a sentence. 

Of course, in the strictest sense. there 
is no sentence. for although the findings 
of the board are irrevocable, the most 
it can do is order the compliance board 
of the NRA to act, if the testimony has 
established the existence of any illegal 
practice, the facts are turned over to the 
Department of Justice. 

These hearings, held several timed. a 
week, are only part of the job. For the 
rest of the agenda is crowded wiih con- 
ferences which arc preliminary or which 
may serve to make further action 


than as 


Housing Administration In- 


-hend or available to insure up to $1,0 . 


‘and repair of himes all over the land. 


‘banks 
and to the home owners. 
plan is to induce the banks to loan and 
‘the thrifty citizens to borrow: 


lied trades. 


Method of Appeal 


‘loading household budgets with luxuries 


least 
‘home owner. 


Comparison With Usual Procedure 


‘liquidity and reasonable profit. 
‘ment makes no direct loans to individuals 


| 


To Coax Nation to 
Improve Homes 
augurates Largest Promo- 


tion Campaign Since NRA 
Was Sold to Country 


The Government's largest selling cam- 
paign since the Liberty Loan drives ane 
the NRA is now under way by the Fee 
eral Housing Administration. 

The FHA has $200,000.000 of cash 


000.000 of private credit for renovat . 


It has just launched this home mod 
ernization program to sell the idea to the 
and other financing institutions 
The promotion 


and its 
success is largely dependent on good 
salesmanship on the part of FHA. } 

All this is in the cause of a laggii; 
construction industry and an envisiont ; 
reemployment of perhaps scveral millior. 
of idle workers in the building and al. 
And, as if a billion is not 
enough to put into circulation to aid in- 
dustrial recovery, Administrator Moffett 
says $1,600.000.000 is a conservative esti- 

nate of what is really needed to put 
home properties back into normalcy in 
| good physical condition, 


In the appeal to home owners. the main 
reliance will be on the press. trade asso- 
ciations. manutacturers having natione 
wide aistribuiion and local groups to de- 
velop the credit business. without an: 
governmental ballvhoo newspaper adve1 
tising. Appeal.to banks is through ed 
cational material. correspondence and t’ 
regulations and blank forms as sam! 
contracts. 

The code of rules. family Bible of 
in this campaign, is expected to be : 
this time on the desks of 28.000 eligible 
banks, building and loan associations and, 
other loaning concerns. . 

The National Emergency Council, func- 
tioning independently in coordinating 
work of the numerous field agencies of 
the Government under NRA, has regional 
and state directors tor its Better Housing 
Division. They, in’ turn. will appoint 
chairman of local modernizing campaign 
committees tor FHA for information. pro- 
motion and education throughout ‘the 
United States. 

Contacts Banks, Not Individuals: 

The FHA plans in this way to tap tl. 
resources Of every Community in behalf c 
modernization of hqmes. Not a dollar o 
the $200.000.000 fund is to be loaned di 
rect by the Government to any home 
owning individual. 

It all goes to banks and other lending 
concerns as available insurance against 
loss in order to spur them to loan thei 
funds to responsible persons who are in 
the habit of paying debts and not over- 


they cannot afford. FHA calls these char- 
acter loans on Only personal notes, 


Loan Terms 


The loans which FHA approves for in- 
surance may run from a $100 minimum 
to a $2,000 maximum in each case. The 
cost to the home owner must not exceed 
‘$5 for interest, discount and fee on each 
$100 of original face value of each loan. 

One who owns several properties 

may take out loans, each on the 
same terms. up to five loans; applications 
for more than five loans from the same 
individual must be referred to the FHA 
for approval. The purpose of this restric- 
tion is to prevent the small-home fund 
running into the larger class of work. like 
slum-clearance projects, which is the par- 
ticular housing jurisdiction of the Public 
Works Administration. 

FHA agrees to insure the lending com- 
pany in each case against all loss pro- 
vided the loss does not exceed 20 per cent 
of all the credit the lending company ex- 
tends by these loans. Thus, if a bank 
inakes 250 $400 loans it would have $100.- 
000 of this credit outstanding and the Gov- 
ernment would insure it against all losses 
up to $20.000. 

There already in the offing at 
one national financing compan 
ready to buy from the lending companic. 
any of these character loan _ persona’ 
notes, without adding to the costs to th: 


is 


High spots, as outlined by Deputy Ad- 
ministrator Albert L. Deane. are that the 
program is unique in enabling private 
finance and enterprise to resume normal 
functions in every community with safety, 
Govern- 


but provides means of use of enormous 
funds now available in practically every 
bank, 
Property owners go to bank as ordi- 
narily, only now they are likely to get 
the loans. The banks function as usually 
in commercial business except the loans 
they make will be repaid by installments, 
the cost of handling this type of busi- 


Continued on Page 11, Column 1. 


PROGRAM FOR CONSTRUCTION 
OF LONG-RANGE SEA PLANES 


May Be Substitute for 


Dirigibles; 
‘Ranger’ in Cruise to Brazil 


Aireraft Carrier 


The tate of future dirigible construc- 
tion in the United States may be decided 


in the near future. 


planes. officials stated Aug. 9. 


Buffalo, 


The United States Navy is building a 
new fleet of high-speed. long-range sea- 
Twenty- 
three new ships are under construction at 
N. Y., and the present comple- 
ment of 23 patrol planes will be rebuilt 
to double the strength of the new unit. 
It was this Lew activity that gave rise 
to rumors that the fate of the dirigible 
might undergo a change in future naval 
planning. 

The “Ranger.” aircraft carrier. will leave 
Hampton Roads, Virginia, on Aug. 17, on 
her “shakedown cruise,” for Rio de 
Janiero, Brazil. The “Ranger,” which car- 
ries a total of 72 planes of various types, 
was authorized by Act of Congress, Feb. 
13, 1929. Named in honor of the flagship 
of Commodore Paul Jones of Revolution- 
ary fame, it is the first Navy vessel to 
have been both designed and constructed | 
as an airplane carrier, other carriers now 
in commission having been converted for 
that type of duty. 


, Orleans” to the vicinity of Salvador. 


Navy Day. Oct. 27. falling on a Satu” 
day this vear. will result in the Navy me. 
and Marine Corps getting an extra dia 
of rest on Monday. Oct. 22. 


Acting Secretary Roosevelt ordered tl 
change in order that all naval acti\ 
ties may be in full operation in connec 
tion with the observance of Navy Da’ 
and not be disturbed by the usual fiv 
day work week schedule in force at 
Navy Yards and stations. 

Once again American batleships a1 
cruisers are being sent to search for mis 
ing United State’s seamen. 

The “Belle Isle.” American registere 
tuna fishing boat, with a crew of 12 me} 
10 of whom are American citizens. hea 
not been sighted since it left San Dieg¢ 
for Galapagos Island on June 11. The re- 
port that a boat of the “Belle Isle’s” typ 
had been reported on a reef 60 miles 
north of La Union, Salvador. with only 
the mast showing and bodies on the beach 
caused naval authorities to route the bat- 
tleship “Arizona” and the cruiser “Nes 
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Revision of 


the Cabinet System 
In Harmonizing New Agencies 


| Work of New Deal Bodies Coordinated by | 


Three Devices; Emergency Council 
Adjusts Complaints 


As the agencies of the Government have 


multiplied and expanded, how has the. 


President contrived to keep his hand on 
the levers that control their policies and 
their activities? 

There are at least three answers to 
this question—three devices for coordi- 


A nating the work of the great System. 


ve ng the key man is Donald R. Richberg. 


In each of these devices aS now operat- 


_ The first device amounts to a revision 
of the Cabinet system, which was first 
established by George Washington. He 
formed the chiefs of the executive depart- 


ments, which numbered five in his day, | 


into an advisory body and met with them 
periodically. That system lasted until the 
present day, although the number of de- 
patment heads has increased to ten. Un- 
til recently the Cabinet met every Tues- 
day and Friday. 

But the Roosevelt Recovery program 
hes brought a vast expansion of Govern- 


- mental bodies not connected with any of 


the regular departments. To keep in 
touch with their work also, the President 
created a new Executive Council, which 


includes, not only all cabinet members, § 


but also the heads of ten other important 
agencies of the Government. There are 
23 members in all. 
executive secretary. 


Since the creation of this Council on) 
July 11, 1933, the Tuesday meeting of the. 


Cabinet has been replaced by a meeting 
of this Executive Council. All cabinet 
members belong to the Council, so they 
Still meet with the President twice a week 
as before. On Fridays they meet strictly 
as the Cabinet. 

- In creating the Executive Council, the 
President designated it'as a body to as- 
Sist in carrying out the intent of the NRA 
Act and to coordinate the problems aris- 
ing from the work of the many new ad- 
ministrative bodies. 


EMERGENCY COUNCIL 


A second control device, not quite so 
close, to the President but much closer 
to the people, is the National Emergency 
Council. It might be called the Govern- 
ment’s complaint department. ° 


The cotton farmer of Georgia who 


thinks there is something wrong with the | 
benefit payments the AAA gives him for) 
reducing his acreage, the New York gar-! 


ment maker who believes his code author- 
ity is “cracking down” on him unfairly, 
the distressed home owner who wants to 
know why the HOLC won't give him the 
same mortgage relief his neighbor re- 


ceived, even the housewife who thinks the. 


ice dealer should not have raised the price 


of ice—all these and anyone else who re- | 


gards himself as a victim of unfairness 


on the part of the New Deal Agencies may | 


bring their troubles to field men of this 
Council and have them “ironed out.” 


They go, or write, to the state director 


tell him what the trouble is. He has at 
his service an adjuster as well as legal 
and labor relations helpers. One of these 
men talks over the matter with everyone 
concerned and if he can not get them to 
agree amicably, the facts are passed on 
to the headquarters of the Council in 
Washington. 

There Donald R. Richberg, who heads 
the Council, or one of his assistants, takes 
the matter up with General Johnson if it 
concerns NRA, or with Chester Davis, if 
it is an AAA dispute, or other adminis- 
trative chiefs whose men have taken the 
action complained of. When an agree- 
ment is reached, the decision is passed on 
to the field men in charge andthe re- 
quired adjustments are made. 


LIKE AN INFORMAL COURT 


From one point of view, the work of 
this Council may be compared to an in- 
formal court for handling appeals from 
the decisions of Governmental agencies. 
Spokesmen for the Council state that its 
method of securing fair play is much 
more rapid and much less costly than an 
ordinary co ‘t procedure would be, if such 
were available. 

The Council has 14 members. They in- 
clude the Attorney General, Secretaries f 


Mr. Richberg is the 


| COORDINATOR IN CHIEF | 


DONALD RK. RICHSERG 

Key man in three bodies charged with 
“ironing out” administrative con- . 

flicts and overlappings. 


Labor. Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, the administrative heads of thee 
AAA, NRA, FERA, HOLC, FCA, and the 
Federal Trade Commission. In addition, 
there are-the Adviser on Consumer Prob- 
lems and the Executive Secretary, Donald 
R. Richberg. 


AIDING THE CONSUMER 


A separate division is detailed to look af- 
ter the interests of the consumer. It pro- 


poses to set up in each of the 3,000 or so 
counties of the United States a consum- 


er’s council, consisting of 5 to 9 members 
representing a cross section of the con- 


suming public. They are to include ordi- 


narily a housewife, a teacher, a laborer, a 
business man, and one or more others. 
To date, only about 200 of such councils 
have been organized. 

When the price of some commodity is 
raised so that it hurts and buyers think 
there is no good reason behind it, they 
bring their complaints to these 
county councils. It is the duty of the 
councils to talk with the dealers involved 
and the code authorities to whom they 
may be answerable. It is expected that 
the force of publicity will suffice to settle 
most of these questions where they can 
not be disposed of through code authori- 
ties. Failing that, they may be referred 


to the Washington headquarters of the 
| Emergency Council. 
‘for the Council in their own State and_/|} 


This Council is a clearing house also 
for plans submitted to the President for 
managing the affairs of the country. 
These blue prints of Utopia have poured 
in from..the.four corners of the land. 
Those appearing to have merit are passed 
on to the Central Statistical Board, from 
which the survivors, if any, find their 
way to the Executive Council and pos- 
sibly later to the Cabinet and the 
President. 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


| Another branch of the Council is a 
_ clearing house for information about the 
| Government. No organization on earth 
is so complex as the United States Gov- 
‘ernment today. The key to the puzzle is 
the United States Information Service, 
organized. as a division of the Council. 
The Executive Council and the National 
Emergency Council are, as explained, two 
_ devices for coordinating the far-flung ac- 
tivities of Uncle Sam. There is also a 
‘third. the Industrial Emergency Commit- 
tee, created BY the President on June 3, 
' 1934. 


“COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


| This Committee, headed also by Donald 
R. Richberg, reports directly to the Presi- 
dent. It concerns itself with problems of 
relief, public works, labor disputes and 


INDUSTRIES 


IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 


Government - sponsored cooperatives, 
now growing rapidly in the Tennessee 
Valley, may be organized in other sec- 
tions of the country if they prove suc- 
cessful. 


Under the direction of the Tennessee 


Valley Associated Cooperatives, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority has announced, 
nine cooperatives have been organized and 


four more may soon be started. The co-. 


operatives are sponsoring fruit, berry, and 
vegetable canning, seed potato cultivation, 
flour grinding, dairying, and handicraft 
textile manufacture. 

Cooperative enterprises are being estab- 


_ lished to conduct many of the business 


functions of the town of Norris, erected 
to house the workers employed on the 
Norris Dam project. Instead of the usual 


haphazard growth of stores and service. 
similar construction | 


| The Federal Drive 


establishments in 


To Improve Homes 


Housing Administration Opens 
Its ‘Big Push’ 


[Continued from Page 10.) 
-ness being absorbed in the total charge 
they are permitted to make. 
The vital difference is that the lend- 


ing institution is provided absolutely free | 


of charge with what amounts to a 100 
per cent guarantee against loss. This 
. Government credit insurance does not 
apply to a particular loan but to the 
total of all such loans the _ institution 
makes. 


The FHA agrees in the contract of in- 
Surance to advance cash to any financial 
institution, demonstrating the need of it, 


’ up to the full face value of all outstand- 


ing insured personal notes in good stand- 
ing securing such loans. This is to as- 
sure ability of the institution to raise 
cash against its :eceivables in case of 
emergency. 

Such rediscount facilities are not in- 
tended to be used to obtain government 
money to lend. 


| manufacturers. 


‘ headquarters, the cooperative system is 
| being used to centralize each activity in 
one unit. 

Not only are the reports of develop- 
ment of the cooperatives regarded as en- 
couraging, but the results of low TVA 
power rates and the promotional activities 
of the Electric Home and Farm Author- 
ity have been characterized as “highly 
satisfactory” by David E. Lilienthal, di- 
rector in charge of power for TVA and 
president of EHFA. 

The EHFA, the agency organized to de- 
velop sales of electrical appliances in the 
Tennessee Valley, recently announced’ its 
approval of a new type electric refrigera- 
| tor produced by the Crosley Radio Cor- 

poration, to be placed on sale in the Val- 
_ley area at a price of $72.50, delivered to 
the customer's home. 

It is the objective of the EHFA to ob- 
tain low-cost models of a full line of elec- 
trical appliances, made by {responsible 
Before any appliance is 
approved for sale it is thoroughly tested. 
_ Mr. Lilienthal recently announced that 
where satisfactory low rates can be ar- 
ranged with electric utilities, the sale of 

electrical appliances will be financed in 
other sections of the country. 

Under the financing plan being carried 
out by the EHFA, residents of the Ten- 
'nessee Valley can go to their local elec- 

trical equipment dealers, choose the de- 
_ vices they wish to buy, and, if their credit 
is good, they may pay for them through 
small monthly payments to their local 
power company. 


_— 


three years but an institution may apply 
to FHA for 5-year maturity permission. 

While the loans are for longer than 
‘ordinary commercial credits, there is no 
danger of national bank examiners criti- 
cizing them. The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency advised FHA such loans will be 
looked upon favorably. 

Another difference is that, except where 
state laws require lending only against 
mortgages, these home moderninzation 
loans are not secured either by collateral 
or endorsement, FHA contends the only 
good loans are those based on character 
and ability to pay. Bankers, however, are 
not expected to make loans not deemed 


Loans are to be for a maturity within‘ prudent. 


| 


industrial recovery with a view to co-/| night and emergency landings on orecip-| The Subsistence 


ordinating the problems in these fields. | 
Formulas which it works out may later be | 
given wider applications. Its recom-' 
mendations cover matters of policy. 


Apart from the Director, its member- 
ship embraces the Secretaries of the In- 
terior and Labor and the administrative 
heads of NRA and FERA. 


To the lot of this Committee fall some 
of the most perplexing problems of the 
Administration. Conceived and executed 
to meet a crisis, the Recovery program 
has inevitably worked at cross purposes 
in some respects and overlapped at many 
points. 

For example, while the AAA was busy 
raising the farmers’ income, the NRA was 
taking steps that resulted in increasing 
the prices of goods the farmers must buy. 
Further, NRA codes may take cars of mis- 
leading advertising, although the Federal 
Trade Commission has long considered 
that to be its field. Also, the Department 
of the ‘*nterior reclaims land for farming 
and the AAA tries to reduce acreage of 
crops. 

These are samples of a whole bed of 
theory problems confronting the Indus- 
trial Emergency Committee. Its recom- 
mendations may have an important bear- 


ing on the administrative set-up in the 
days to come. 


The Flying Physician 
Of Alaska 


Alaska now has a flying doctor, and 
tales of flights through the long Alaskao’ 


itous glaciers may be expected to replace | 
the racing dog sled stories of a passing | 
era. | 

Dr. Vance Murray, of the United States! 
Public Health Service, who recently has 


'been appointed Medical Director sor the. 


Alaskan Indian territory, includes a tro. | 
place cabin monoplane as among the ne- 
cessities for his service. He will use it in 
traveling over a territory extending from 
Juneau, his headquarters, to Point Barrow. 
at the extreme northern tip of Alaska. 


Most of Dr. Murray’s traveling will be 
done during the Winter, says the Indiaa 


Bureau, for during that season the use of 
planes or dog sleds is most necessary. 


Forty-eight ‘Rural Cities’ 


Now In the Making —— 


Homestead Program Speeds on Toward 


Actuality 


American 


the city. Now, in the Subsistence Home- 


steads Division of the Interior Depart- | 


ment, an experiment is under way which 
may show the advantages of combining 
industry with rural life. 


In the hope that its projects may prove 
a demonstration of the advisability of de- 
centralizing industry, the officials of the 
Division are setting up 48 farm cities in 
widely scattered sections of the United 
States. 


Unlike some of the other emergency 


The plane is especially equipped for) agencies, the Division is setting up per- 


the northern cold-weather flying and has' manent. projects. 
an extra 12-gallon gasoline tank to sup-| 


plement the regular 30-gallon tank, giving 


The basic idea of its 
program, Officials explain, is to combine 
part-time employment in factory, office, 


it five hours’ cruising distance at 110 miies'| or a trade with enough farming to enable 


an hour. 


and traveling nurses, and six doctors, 


who carry on the Indian Service medical | 
work in Alaska. Most of the Indians live | 
in remote villages hundreds of miles from | 
the trading centers, making the problem | 
of communication one of the most difficult | 


faced by the medical workers. 


| the homesteader to supply himself and 
Dr. Murray will supervise the work of | 
a dentist, 20 hospital nurses, 22 village | 


his family with foodstuffs. 
On Business Basis 


The Division is using great care in its 
choice of prospective homesteaders. 
Transactions are carried out not as relief 
measures, but as business enterprises. Al- 
though liberal credit is granted, each 


‘homesteader kuys his place in the sub- 


life for many years has sistence community to which he is a 
tended to emphasize the advantages of, mitted. 


As far as possible, American traditions 
of architecture are being embodied in the 


— 


End of the Grape Surplus: 
Wineries to the Rescue 


The problem of disposing of California’s 
surplus grapes has been solved. Grapes 
which, during prohibition, says the De- 
partment of Agriculture, were either left 
on the vines to rot or were dried to make 
more raisins than the country could con- 
sume, are now being used by the wineries. 


One of the results of the new situation, 
points out the Department, is that the re- 


q- | moval of the surpius has eliminated much 


| of the food of the California raisin moth 


and caused a decline in the pests. 


construction of the homesteads. Thus at! will include outbuildings and approxi- 


Crossville, Tonn., native stone and rough, 
hand-hewn timbers are being used; in 


mately three acres of land. 
At Wichita Falls, Tex., where contracts 


Arizona, adobe is employed; in California | have been let for 50 houses, the average 
and Florida, houses of a Spanish or Medi- | cost per house is $1,650. 


terranean type are being ° constructed; 
while in the colder northern climates the 
design is essentially colonial. 


Great care is taken, says the Division, 
to see that each house is suited to the 
practical needs of its owners. Planning is 
carried to the extent of destgning the 
dwellings to accommodate the actual 
pieces of furniture the family will use. 


Rate of construction of the subsistence 
homesteads is being increased in many 
parts of the country, according to reports 
reaching the Division. Because of econ- 
omy in building, officials hape to sell com- 
plete homesteads, land and outbuildings 
included, for from $2,500 to $3,200. 


Some of the costs are below this. Com- 
plete homesteads, land and outbuildings 


| 


In some places the homesteaders al- 
ready have started crop raising. At “Rure- 
ban Homesteads” project, near Los An- 
geles, Calif., where 140 homesteads to cost 
less than $3,000 each are planned, land 
improvements are well under way. 

The objective of the program—to arouse 
interest in combining farming activities 
with industrial life—already is being ob- 
tained in some degree. Hundreds of re- 
quests are being received by the Division 
for information about the types of houses 
being constructed. 

One such request for plans and con- 
struction details has been received from 
an Official of one of the country’s largest 
steel corporations. It is studying the pos- 


| sibility of adopting the subsistence home- 
steads program as a solution to its eme 


Tex., project are to sell for $2,500, and | ployment problem. 


URES 


“Seat”... 


SUPER-HYDRAULIC BRAKES. From 
40 miles an hour to a full stop in 214 
seconds without swerving: 
are always equalized. Self-energizing — 
momentum increases stopping power. 


SILENT IN ALL GEARS. Through 


in “reverse,” Oldsmobile’s Syncro-Mesh 
Transmission is silent. Shifting is always 
easy. No clashing or grinding. 


Brakes 


“high.” Even 


A BIG, ROOMY, GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


KNEE-ACTION WHEELS. You don’t 
have to slow down for bumps and holes. 
Knee-Action Wheels, with their flexible 
coil springs, take the shocks—you don’t. 
You'll like this new “‘gliding ride.” 


FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION. 
Fisher No Draft Ventilation throughout 
this roomy Fisher Body helps to make 
the ride pleasant for everyone. Plenty 
of fresh air in any kind of weather. 


CENTER-CONTROL STEERING. You 
don’t clench the wheel; you merely set 
the course—straight ahead even in mud 
or gravel. No shimmy or shock at the 
wheel; An important safety feature. 


POWER. Try a steep hill, just to see 
what a climber this car is. Notice the 
smooth, even flow of power from this 
big 84 horsepower Six as you acceler- 
ate all the way up the grade. 


FREE BOOKLET. 


PERFORMANCE AND ECONOMY. 
The Oldsmobile Six accelerates from 
5 to 6O miles an hour in 27)4 seconds— 
77 actual miles per hour—17 miles to 
the gallon at “50.” Test it yourself! 


“How to Test the Performance of a Motor — 
Car.” Unbiased hints from experiences of test drivers. Not an Olds- 
mobile advertisement. Ask an Oldsmobile dealer for your copy. 


RIDE STABILIZER.! No need to reach 
for straps, even on curves. You sit up- 
right, relaxed—thanks to Oldsmobile’s 
Ride Stabilizer, which keeps the car 
always in balance ; <3 on an even keel: 


Sixes $650 and up. Eights $885 aad 
up, list prices at Lansing, subject to 
change without notice. 
with lock, metal tire cover, bumpers 
front and rear, and rear spring covers 
built in all cars at extra cost. 


Spare tire 


DEALER ADVERTISEMENT 


Your Local Oldsmobile Dealer Is Listed in Your Classified Telephone Directory 


ONE LOOK MAKES YOU WANT IT... ONE RIDE PROVES YOU’RE RIGHT 
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CHILD WELFARE 


When Acid Is Not Acid; The Weather Man: 


- Some New Food Theories Does He Hold Key 


-eeptible 


What to and What Not to Kat, According 
to New Dietary School—Nutritive and 
Health-building Properties 


ROM the surgically spotless domain ol 

Uncle Sam's health wardens has come 
@ report which may change the diet of 
the nation. 

“The old ideas of acid-forming and 
alkali-forming foods are not of much use 
today.” sevs Dr. R. C. Williams. Assistant 
Surgeon General of the Health Service. 
Many of the fruits. he says, which are 
acid (citric. for example) actually permit 
the body to retain a greater quantity of 
alkali on account of the chemical com- 
pounds formed. Fatty foods. taken with- 
out enough carbohydrates or exercise. or 
with fatty metabolism. tend in excess to 
produce a condition of “acidosis.” from 
the formation and incomplete combustion 
of “Ketone bodies.” he added. ‘An ex- 
ample of a Ketone body is the volatile 
liquid called acetone. This is obtaincd 
by the distillation of certain acetates. 
namely, citric acid, starch. sugar or gum.) 

“Acidosis” is caused by an excess of 
“acid foods” and usually leads to a loss 
of calcium and phosphorous from the 
body. Many medical authorities contend 
that a wrong acid base balance in the 
diet may easily cause illness in children. 

Drs. Robert Hutchinson and V. H. Mot- 
tram believe “it not improbable, also, that 
the proportion of acids or alkalis in foods 
may have an important bearing on gout.” 


‘two types according to the etiology of the 


Foods are normally divided into three, 


groups according to the reaction of their 
ash after being burned. Acid foods after 
being burned leave an acid-reacting ash. 
Neutral foods leave a neutral ash, while 
alkaline foods reveal an ash which 1s 
alkaline in reaction. Examples of these 
groups are shown arranged in the order 
of their acidity or alkalinity respectively: 

Acid foods: Oats, barley, beef, wheat. 
eggs, rice. maize. 


Neutral; Sugar, vegetable oils, animal 
fats. 

Alkaline: Carrot. turnip, potato, onion, 
milk, peas, lemon juice, orange juice, 
beans. 


Dr. Hutchinson is of the opinion that. 


it is “probably safest to allow the alkaline 
foods’ to predominate to some extent in 
the diet.” 


Acidosis and Its 
Effect On Digestion 


“Acidosis” has been defined by physiol- 
ogists as a condition in which the blood 
and tissues contain an excess of acid, oth- 
er than carbonic acid. It is observed in 
diabetes and similar diseases in which 
there is a formation and incomplete oxi- 
datiom of large amounts of organic acids. 


condition. 

First, “a proper change in diet; and 
second. administration of alkalies in the 
form of sodium bicarbonate or magnesia 
by mouth, or in critical cases intravenous 
injections of a 2 per cent solution of 
sedium bicarbonate.” 

In diabetes. for instance. the amount ol! 
carbohydrate in the diet should be limit- 
ed, as it is known that carbohydrates re- 
duce the formation of organic acids de- 
rived from fats. In acid in#xication in 
children. or forms of acid intoxication ot 
adults not zaused by diabetes, Dr. Wil- 
liams said. “it may be necessary to make 
a proper selection of feods which do not 
leave an acid ash. 

“Roughly speaking,” he declared, “all 
foods may leave an acid ash. As a rule. 
certain fruits containing citrates leave 
an alkaline ash, as the citrate after ab- 
sorption is oxidized within the body and 
liberates an equivalent amount of alkall. 
Certain other fruits are acid producing. 
Meat increases acid formation.” 

“In conclusion, it should be stated that 
acidosis itself is not a disease but a symp- 
tom of disturbed function when it has 
reached a certain degree of intensity,” he 
points out. 


What Acidity Does 
To the Human Body 


Briefly stated, the physiological aspects 
of aciditv are as follows: In the walls 
of the stomach are many small glands 
which secrete gastric juice, a fluid con- 
cerned in the process of digestion. Nor- 
mally this secretion is acid in reaction, 
because its chief constituent is hydro- 
chloric acid. When there is an excess ot 
hydrochloric acid in the gastric juice, the 
resulting condition is Known as hyper- 
acidity. 

Deteriorated food, poor choice of food, 
irritating food or drink, over-eating, too 
rapid eaating, and too great consumption 
of iced water can all cause hyperacidity as 
well as other disorders of the gastro-in- 
testinal tract. 


beginning tuberculosis and serious thyroid 


disease.” 


Indigestfble articles, such as pork, beef, ' 


over-cooked meats, condiments, fried fish, 


It is also observed in kidney diseases, in| 
which the acids ordinarily formed in di-| 
gesting food are incompletely eliminated 


with the urine. Prolonged ether anaes- 
thesia sometimes gives rise to this con- 
dition, which is also observed in infancy, 
in which a number of obscure factors are 
involved. 

Public health officials say a mild de- 
gree of acidosis may not lead to any per- 
symptoms. The more severe 
forms are characterized by disturbances 
in breathing, and in the most severe 
forms, often seen in diabetic coma, are 
characterized by extremely labored res- 
piration and “air-hunger.” 


No Uniform Method 
of Treatment Available 


No uniform treatment is known for 
combating acidosis, said Dr. Williams, as 
it is essential to know in each case the 


~ 'eause of this abnorinal condition before a 


‘rational treatment can be instituted. The 


Advice on Keeping Garden 
Produce for Use in Winter 


OME gardeners will get the most 
benefit out of their gardens if they 


‘treatment, he said, may be divided into | 


| 


pastries, pies and tarts should be taken) 
sparingly, or under the advice of a phy-. 
Fresh butter may be allowed in | 
Stewed fruits, rhubarb, and | 
tomatoes may be taken, if these do not 


Sician. 
moderation. 


tend to produce an excess of acid. At 
least two and a half pints of fluid should 
be taken daily, Health Service officials 
advise. 


Health Protection 
In Orange Vitamins 


‘Juice Is of Special Value to 


(RANGES, cheaper now than‘at any 


Babies in Summer 


other time of the year, are one of 


the best of what the nutrition specialists 


‘States Bureau of Home Economics. 


call protective foods. Their value lies in 
their supply of vitamin C which is neces- 


sary to keep the teeth and gums in good | 


condition and build up the general health. 

Babies are particularly benefited by 
drinking orange juice, says the United 
They 
can take the juice easily and they need 
it because milk docs not give them 
enough vitamin C and because they do 


not eat enough of the other foods that 
‘contain this vitamin unless special care 


use every available means to preserve sur- | 
plus products which cannot be used dur-, 


ing the Summer. This means, says the 
Department of Agriculture, that drying 
as well as canning should be used as a 
means of preserving garden stuffs. 

Drying is a method of food preservation 
which is not as commonly used as cah- 
ning or storing garden produce, but it 
works out exceptionally well for certain 
vegetables and fruits. 

Only inexpensive equipment is needed 
for drying processes. In sunny, even, Cii- 
mates, sun drying in the open aif is suc- 
cessful. In cool or changeahle weather 
the Department advises the use of arti- 
ficial heat. 

Vegetables which can be dried m>st 


successfully are sweet corn, beans, peas, 'y 


and okra; the fruits are apples, pears, 
peaches, and apricots. Raspberries, black- 
berries, and cherries, pitted or whole, dry 
well. 

The Department suggests that in the 
case of many tubers, cabbage, apples and 
other fruits which keep well in storage 


is taken. Other sources of vitamin C, 
Which are good although none of them 
are superior to oranges, are tomatoes, raw 
cabbage, raw turnips, and citrus fruits, 


especially lemons, grapefruit, and tan-. 


gerines. 

Doctors advise at least two tablespoons 
of orange juice each dav for a baby or 
twice as much tomato juice. 

Use of citrus fruits, especially oranges, 


has practically eliminated scurvy which 


was formerly one of the scourges of 
sailors and soldiers who could not get 
fresh vegetables. Admiral Byrd's expedi- 
tion in the Antarctic carriers in its medi- 
cal supplies a small bottle of the vitamin 
C in highly concentrated form, sufficient 
to protect the members of the éxpedi- 
tion from scurvy for two years. 

Scurvy stilll exists in a mfid or incipient 
form. A diet lacking in vitamin C may 


‘result in a general low state of health, 


pits it is better to store them without | 
putting them through the drying process. | 


Tomatoes and most acid fruits are kept 
better canned. 


fruits. 


THE TIMES MAY 


bad gums, poor teeth and other ailments. 

Baked potatoes, green vegetables when 
properly cooked for the shortest possible 
time, raw vegetables such as cabbage, 


turnips and green lettuce, and raw fruits 


all contribute vitamin C. But to make 
sure of enough of the vitamin nutri- 


tionists recommend adding oranges or 
other citrus fruits, or tomatoes two or 


four times a week for adults, and orange 
or tomato juice every day for children. in 
addition to green vegetables and other 


BUT WE EAT MORE MEAT 


Consumption of Beef This Year May be Higher Than 


English Per Capita Record 


Health Service officials ' 
stated that it is “also an early sign of) 


Man’s IIIness? 


Latest Attempt to Link At- 
tacks of Common Colds 
To the Four Seasons 
Brings Negative Results , 


YICKNESS comes and goes with the 
seasons, 
However, linking Nature with man’s 


ills has been the subject. of much re- 
search by scientists and the final word is 
vet to be said for it. 

Almost every disease shows some change 
with the season of the year, says Mary 
Gover. Assistant Statitician. Lowell S. 
Reed, consultant. and Seelwyvn D. Collins. 
senior statistician, United States Public 
Health Service. 

They quote authorities to show that the 
activity of seevral glands of the body 
varies with the season, that the dose of 
toxins that is fatal to guinea pigs and 
mice varies with the seasons, that the 
chemical content of the blood of infants 
also SO varies and that other physiological 
functions of the body are different in 
Summer and Winter. A definite seasonal 
change in the growth of school children 
also been noted. 


How Maladies Vary 
With the Seasons 


Death rates. 


diseases, vary considerably ‘with 
season, and the influence of many other 
diseases is quite different in Summer and 
Winter. 

In the office of Dr. R. C. Williams, As- 
sistant Surgeon General, and chief of the 
Division of Sanitary Reports and Statis- 
tics, there are many charts showing the 
yearly curves of diseases in the United 
States. Just like a war time Strategy 
map different colored pins reveal the rise 
and fall of man’s illness on these maps. 
It is here that the battle to connect the 
seasons With diseases is being Studied. It 


is a “quiet front’ on which division chiefs | 
of the Health Service confer wile noting | 
the “ups aj downs” of Nature’s chart. | 
Typheid fever, diarrhea and enteritis, | 
and infantile paralysis, officials of the 
Health Service say, are diseases that tend | 


to occur more frequently in the Summer 
than in the Winter. The outstanding ail- 


colds. 
if atmospheric conditions could be ex- 


pressed by a single symbol such as tem- 


disease to such conditions. 


_ “The fact is, however, that with tem- 


perature variation there are changes in 
humidity, hours of sunshine, and other 
conditions that might conceivably have 
something to do with the changes in phys- 
iological functions and the rising and fall- 


ing levels of disease.” 
Volunteer Student Groups 
‘Supply Tests 

In the face of a complicated set of 
weather conditions in which small 
weather problems play such an important 
part, the Health Service scientists set out 


to relate the distribution of the common) 
colds to corresponding weather conditions. | 


_ They used six student groups from widely 
scattered sections of the country. De- 
tailed weather reports for each locality 
were Studied with the reports of the stu- 
dents to the health officials. : 


Considering the annual weather condi-— 


tions and the annual aftack rates in each 


city, say the statisticians, there does not. 
' seem to be any close association between | 
conditions. 


‘attack rates and climatic 
They concluded their research with the 
remark that “we find no definite asso- 
ciation of common cold attack rates with 
| marked variations in clime as represented 
| by six American cities with wide geo- 
graphic and climatic differences.” 


i 


| However, the battle is not yet over. 
' Opinions vary. even when backed by re- 
liable statistics. The battle array of gaily 
colored pins in the Assistant Surgeon 
General's office still have their “ups and 
_downs” and it may be that “oppressed 
| Nature sleeping” winks her eye at the 
| attempt of science to reveal the part she 
plays in the recurring attacks of disease. 


How to Get Johnny 


: To Kat His Spinach 


‘Practical Means of Persuading 


| Child to Balance Diet 
| How to get John to drink milk, and 


Mary to eat carorts and spinach, are dif-. 


ficult problems for most parents, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ethel Waring of the Cornell 
‘University nursery school, who says a 
‘mother often finds it hard to persuade 
children to eat even when they are 

| “Many reasons for this can be given,” 
‘she says. “A child may be--too tired to 
eat, or he may be under some sort cf 


strain during or just befor? the meal, or’ 


he may have acquircd undesirable eating 
habits that affect behavior” 

| One of the easiest ways tc get children 
‘to eat new foods is to give them small 


portions at first, suggest members of the | 


‘nursery-school staff. When they become 
‘used to the taste, the amounts are grad- 
ually increased until they eat the required 
amount as a matter of couise. 


| Expecting a child to do what parents 


wish is a big step toward success, Dr. 
Waring says. She says that at nursery 


[THE Englishman with his appetite for} sumption and represents the only part SChool, the child finds spinach on tne 
roast beef may not be able to keep’ for which monthly statistics are available) Plate. No mother begs him to eat it just 


dining laurels on the other side of the 
Atlantic this year. 

William Whitfield Woods. president of 
the Institute of Meat Packers, Chicago. 
speaking to the members of the Nationa! 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers on Aug. 


has aggregated nearly 3,000,000,000 pounds, 
or about 500,000,000 pounds more than it 
totaled in the corresponding period of 
1933, while pork consumption has been 


“held in check by a small decline in pro- 


6 said that “our consumption per capita | 


of beef this year will surpass the average , 
beef ration of the English, although it 


will hardly approach the high average of 
74 pounds of beef per person per year 
set by Americans in the five years ended 
by 1909.” 


Last year, ke said. beef consumption 
had dropped to 54 pounds per capita. 
Pork consumption. on the other hand, has 
climbed in the last 25 vears from an 
average of 62 pounds per person per year 
in 1905-1909, to 74 pounds last year. 


For the first six months of this year, 
however, consumption of beef and veal 
processed under Federal inspection (which 
includes a major part of all meat con- 


duction. 

Last year, Mr. Woods stated, the con- 
sumption of all meats per capita was 
about 143 pounds, which is almost exactly 
the amount eaten per person in 1900, and 
a little more than the quantity consumed 
per capita in 1910, although there were 
several high years preceding 1910 which 
sent the 1905-1909 average up to 1481: 
pounds. 

During 1934 the meat packing industry 
has marketed about 8 per cent more than 


‘in the corresponding period of 1933, has 


paid producers $65,000,000. or 14 per cent 
more, for their livestock than in the first 
six months of 1933, and has accomplished 


Woods declared. 


for her, and no father promises a reward 
‘if the spinach goes down. 

| Another important factor in encourag- 
‘ing the appetites of small children, 
pointed out by Dr. Waring. is good sur- 
roundings at meal time. The children’s 
cining room shouid be sunshiny and 
| eenaans and the chairs should be just 


the right height for their comfort. 


Better Fried Chicken 
| The Goal of the Experts 


-FZETTER fried chicken is the alm of ex- 
periments being carried out by poultry 
‘experts of the Department of Agriculture. 
They have succeeded in their objective bv 
-cross-breeding several of the standard 
istrains of poultry. 

| It has been found that cross-bred cock- 


these results at a profit of a fraction of|erels at 12 weeks of age weighed 20 per | 
@ cent per pound of product sold, Mr.|cent more than birds of the same age) 


|from standard breeds. 


it has been shown, even, 
from such chronic ailments as heart and | 
, kidney 


ments which occur more persistently in| 
Winter than in Summer are the common | 


It would be simple, say the Scientists, | 


perature. It might then be a simple mat- | 
yter to relate the deaths or frequency of a> 
| 


The Personal Side 
Of Washington | 


MOVING DAY IN THE CAPITAL—RADIO OFFICIAL ALSO A FAN— =| 
CONQUERING DISEASES—MR. WALLACE’S SHIRT SLEEVES i 


To 60,000 Children 


‘Nursery Schools Provided by 
FERA Funds Called Success 


—* schools operated with funds 


dren from needy families. 

This figure, made public by Harry L. 
| Hopkins, Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
/ministrator. represents the enrollment in 


AS September and moving day ap- 
“" proaches, it finds the Capita! 
movers about the busiest in the 
Nation. Cards scribbled on office 
doors announce that the occupant 
will be found—if our dog team 
holds out—at 33x. Tier Z, South 
Building. 

The former City Post Office build- 
ing is one of the saddest sights. 

Even the corridors where worried 
maidens tipioed up to inquire if 
there was anything in the general 
delivery for Mary Brown are now 
filled with desks and clerks. But 
the real blow comes when some un- 
posted office-secker makes his way 
up to what was Postmaster General 
Farley’s office. He stands aghast; 
the pictures that adorned the walls 
are gone, the carpet which bore the 
marks of so many anxious feet has 
disappeared. Instead of the clamor, 
the cigar smoke, the atmosphere 
not so unlike the city hall back 
home, there is the pert hum of 
business. 

A bare rail bars out the visitor. 
| It is now the domain of the Comp- 
troller of the AAA, and where once 
the green-bedecked shelailla, the 
campaign souvenirs of the genial 
Jim, reposed, is a quiet and drab 
sanctum of the man who must add 
up the dollars the farmers are get- 
ting. 


x* * 


POSTMASTER General Farley is | 


in demand as a speaker. When 
it was decided he should address 
the thirty-first annual convention 
of the National Rural Letter Car- 
riers’ Association in Denver, Aug. 
21, it was also decided he should 
fill five speaking engagements en 
route to Denver and one on the re- 
‘turn trip to Washington. 

The new itinerary scarcely gives 
the Postmaster General breathing 
space after his recent extensive 
tour, which not only included nu- 
merous: speeches but also involved 
a visit to the San Francisco strike 
scene. 


< 


view among the members of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, but it is not on official mat- 
ters. It’s just personal, like this: 
Paul Walker and Norman Stanley 
Case are fellow members of the 
Commission, one a Westerner and 
the other a New Englander. Mr. 
Walker went to Oklahoma to get his 
family and bring them to Washing- 


Rhode Island, with _ instinctive 
Yankee conservatism, says, jok- 
ingly, he is going to play safe and 
not move his folks here until the 
Senate confirms his nomination, 
and the Senate does not meet until 
January. 

Mr. Case has left his family at 
their Summer home at Narragan- 
sett Terrace, Riverside, R. I. After 
a short vacation he has returned 
to his office, with words of trioute 
for the northern seashore, but faint 
praise for Washington Summers. 

AMPSON GARY, the lawyer-dip- 
“~~ lomat who for a year has al- 
most autocratic powers of the FCC 
Broadcasting Division, enjoys a 
broad range of radio entertainment. 
He especially enjoys music pro- 
| grams—voice and piano selections, 
' symphonies and operas, and some 
| popular music. He likes to hear ad- 
_ dresses on current topics, and is an 
ardent fan of Will Rogers and Amos 
and Andy. 


x * 


JPETWEEN the offices of Housing 


Administrator Moffett and Dep- 
uty Administrator Deane is the of- 
fice occupied by the publicity staff 
of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. With first Mr. Moffett ap- 
pearing to give instructions from 


of Mr. Deane from the other, the 
men who are to popularize the 
home modernization program are 
kept busy arranging copy which they 
hope newspapers will pass on to the 
public. 

To help them in their task, the 
Housing Administrator and _ his 
Deputy have borrowed the services 
of Labert St. Clair. He spends three 
days of every week away from the 
advertising agency where he is nor- 
mally employed to direct the ef- 
fort to make America “repair con- 
scious.” 

It is not Mr. St. Clair’s first ven- 
ture into Government publicity. He 
helped direct the Liberty Loan cam- 
paign and has helped out on vari- 
ous phases of NRA. 

Mr. St. Clair lives at Rye, N. Y., 
has a business iplant at White 


(THERE already is a difference of . 


one door and then the appearance. 


ton. Mr. Case, former Governor of | 


Plains, and owns blue-blooded Mur- © 


gan horse stock at Fairlee, Vt. 
xk 
]N the shadow of the Lincoln Me- 
morial there stands the Muni- 
tions Building of the War Depart- 
ment. Facing it in white splendor 
across the street is the new Public 
Health Service Building. While of- 
ficials in one structure plan for 
possible future wars, those in the 
other peer through microscopes, 
alert in the task of developing vew 
ways to fight disease. 

A cool figure in a cool, doctoral 
office on the third floor of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Building is Dr. 
L. R. Thompson, Assistant Surgeon 
General in charge of all scientific 
research. At his fingertips are the 
| latest reports on research in can- 


—_ 


from the Federal Emergency Relief | 
Administration have cared for 61,300 chil-— 


/hursery schools from October, 1933, 

cer, smallpox, leprosy, Rocky Moun- through March, 1934. In addition to the, 

children, 18,050 parents attended the 
tain spotted fever, and dozens of schools. 


other diseases that yearly take their 
toll of scientists and patients alike. 
And yet this silver-haired oflicial 
with golf-tanned arms thinks he’s 
the “goat.” Why? Well, he hasn’t 
time for any laboratory work. He 
is bound to the administration of 
the research division. However, it 
wasn’t always that way. 

His career is singularly varied. As 
a young “medic” he served the 
Philippine Constabulary, left to 
roam through Europe with his wife. 
Returning to the Public Health 
Service, he helped develop a safe 
fumigant for quarantine purposes, 
directed a silicosis project that is 
still the standard dust-disease ref- 
erence, served on International 
Joint Commission in stream pollu- 


The plan for caring for children be- 
tween two and five years of age repre- 
sents a new procedure in administering 
relief. Officials believe that through it 
disease, malnutrition, and neglect: of 
younger children have been greatly re- 
duced. 

Administrator Hopkins regards’ the 
schools favorably, and has suggested that 
they be scontinued through the Summer 
months. No special grants will be made 
for the purpose but funds for the pro- 
gram may be taken from the genera! 
State-relief grants. 

Approximately $1,150,000 has been re- 
quired to finance the nursery school pro- 
gram. Included in this are salaries paid 
to 4,000 unemployed teachers, who re- 
ceive an average of $46.85 a month. 


been so successful that he has cut 


tion work, and for several years 
headed, the Industrial Hygiene Di- 
vision. 


\VHEN democratic Henry Wallace 
is seen driving about Wash- 
ington in his shiny, new limousine 
it safely may be assumed he is on 
official business. 
The limousine is one of the ap- 


‘purtenances which goes to Mr. Wal- 


lace with the office of Secretary of 
Agriculture. It serves for official 
use, but on other occasions he pre- 
fers to drive his own car. 
= 
(THE Secretary of Agriculture has 
displayed his individuality in 
other ways. For one thing, he has 
refused to adopt the linen or seer- 
sucker Summer suit so popular in 
Washington. He still clings to the 
old-fashioned fabric. Most §fre- 
quently, around the office, he is 
found in his shirt sleeves. 


froR one with $300,000,000 to supply 
to farmers, Dr. A. G. Black has 
been peculiarly successful in avoid- 
ing the Washington limelight. 
Dr. Black has been in charge of | 
the birth-control experiment on the 
country’s hog population and has | 


down the number of these animals 
by about 28 per cent. 

It is his work that farmers have 
been shouting about, because of the 
delay in getting their checks. Bit 
the Doctor haS been sticking to his 
guns. He has insisted that farmers 
fulfill their contracts and accept 
adjustments before they get their 
money. Political pressure has 
meant nothing to him. 

Now the money is flowing out at 
the rate of more than $1,000,000 a 
day, and the former Iowa Siate 
College professor could be a hero i:; 
the Corn Belt. He prefers to stay 
in the background and let others 
take the plaudits. 

x kk 
(GENERAL Hugh Johnson spends 
his Summers in immaculate 
white. His linen suits always are 
spotless and, in contrast to Mr. 
Wallace, he seldom appears about 
his office in his shirt sleeves. 

With the General away, business 
at the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration headquarters lags. Now that 
he is back in town after his vara- 
tion, NRA officials are attacking 
with renewed effort the snorled 
problems which arose during his 
absence. 


‘Uncle Sam as Nurse | Adding 30 Years 


To Normal Span 
Of Human Life 


Average Age of 90 Years Is 
Possible by the Time 
2034 Arrives, Says Pro- 
fessor McCay 


es po average length of life in the year 
2034. for instance, can be made 90 
years.” 

From Professor C. M. McCay of the 
New York State College of Agriculture 


comes this statement of the possibility 


this can be accomplished 


of increasing the length of life. He says 
if medical 
science can attain as much success in 
controlling diseases which affect adults 
as it nas had during the last century in 
attacking illnesses which affect children. 

“A child born in France in 1806 could 
expect to live an average of 32 years,” 
points out Mr. McCay. “Today in Amer- 
ica the child can expect to reach 60.” 

Gain in Usefulness 

The gain in the average length of life, 
Mr. McCay believes, must be made by ex- 
tending the years of usefulness rather 
than by increasing the period of sensility. 

“Nothing is gained,’ he says, “Dy ex- 
tending the period of pain, dise¢se, and 
failing senses in either animals or men. 
No one wants to keep a cow after she 
ceases to produce milk, but most people 
would agree that extension of the active 
productive lives of either men or domes- 
tic animals is desirable.” 

The striking drop in communicable dis- 
eases in this country during the last two 
centuries is shown by the public health 
records. Smallpox and malaria, once ex- 
tremely prevalent, have been reduced to 
minor importance. The same thing is 
true of a number of other diseases. 

Drop in Mortality 

Records kept in Boston during most of 
the eighteenth century show an average 
annual mortality of about 70 per 1,000 
population among colored slaves and of 
33 among the white population. By the 


early part of the nineteenth century rates 
_had fallen to 21 per 1,000 population. To- 
day the mortality is only a little more 
than half of this figure. 


The. downward trend, according to rec- 


ords of several large cities, was most pro- 


nounced after 1875. Since that time the 
death rate among children and young 
adults has shown a continuous decrease. 
In fact, the health records indicate that 
there may have been some increase in. 
the death rate among the older ages dur- 
ing the last 50 to 75 years. Rollo H. Brit- 
ten, senior statistician of the Public Health 


Service, points out that improvement in .-. 


diagnoses of the class of diseases which 
affect these ages may account for the 


‘seeming increase. 
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ANALYSIS 
RENCE—So much of the material ema- 
nating from government which we pub- 
lish in our news columns is necessarily 
clothed with the point of view of people 
in government that we present on the 
back page of every issue an appraisal by 
David Lawrence based upon more than a 
quarter of a century’s experience with 
governmental affairs through various ad- 
Whether you agree with 
the David Lawrence analysis or not you 
will agree that it is usually an interesting 
presentation of current problems. 
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features of The United States News. If 
vou spend an hour of one evening a week 
in the reading of The United States 
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The purpose of The United States News is to present each week a comprehen- 
sive review and analysis of the activities of gove.nment. 

The news articles are prepared under rigid instructions to our staff to gather all 
phases of controversial questions and to explain them impartially. 

The signed articles, whether by government officials or persons outside of pub- 
lic life, represent the viewpoint of their respective authors and the mere publication 
by us of their views does not in any way commit this publication to those views. 
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TOMORROW—A LOOK AHEAD 
—This is intended to be an intimate sur- 
vey of the present day situation with an 
It is designed to tell 
you what to expect and what to prepare 
(If put in “Washington letter” form 
this kind of information would cost many 


5. THE PERSONAL SIDE OF WASH- 
INGTON—A human interest study each 
week of the life of the national capital. 
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pointed to large responsibilities in the 
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MESSAGE NETWORK FOR DIPLOMATS 


How Our Officials 
Abroad Report on 
Foreign Doings 


JIFLE shcts are heard in the northern 

section of Vienna. The American 
Minister cables the news to the State De- 
partment at Washington. An additional 
report “will come later when more has 
been learned.” 

After a while the Department receives 
a telephone call from the Embassy at 
Rome. The Ambassador says that he is 
relaying to Washington a report on condi- 
tions in Vienna transmitted to him by 
telephone from the Minister in that city. 
He reports that all Americans in the be- 
sieged area are safe, but that the dis- 
turbances are spreading. 

Several times the Ambassador at Rome 
reports to Washington after hearing from 
Vienna. Then direct communication be- 
tween Washington and Vienna is estab- 
lished. . 

This is an example of the way in which 
the American Government keeps in con- 
stant touch with its official representatives 
abroad. More than 60 diplomatic mis- | 
sions of the United States are located 
throughout the world to look after the 
interests of the American Government 
and its citizens. And whether it be in 
Bagdad or Dublin, Addis Ababa or Pei-. 
ping, Rio or London that these diplo-| 


receive communications from them. 

Communications going from the State 
Department at Washington to the ciplo-' 
matic field are known as “instructions.” | 
Communications received from the field | 
by Washington are known as “dispatches.” | 

How Messages Travel 

There are four principal ways by which | 
the United States maintains constant 
touch with its official representatives. 

In the first place, there are the mails. 
Instructions to the field which are, of 
course, important, but not necessarily of a 
rush nature, are sent by mail. These re- 
quire about the same time to be delivered 
as other pieces of mail going from Wash- | 
ington to foreign parts. Dispatches from | 
the field, such as reports of economic and | 
political conditions, which likewise are not: 
of a rush nature, are sent by mail to this | 
country. 
’ The second way of communication is by 
radio, using ordinary code. If there are 
instructions and dispatches to be trans-. 
mitted which are not of a secret character, | 
but nevertheless are of a rush nature, they | 
are radioed. The code used for these par- 
ticular messages is not confidential and is 
employed for the purpose of keeping down 
the expense of the messages. Therefore, it 
is not particularly disturbing if other gov- 


~ 


—Underwood & Underwood. 


Uncle Sam keeps his pulse on the world and keeps in touch with dip- 
lomats abroad by cable, radio and telephone. Here is the room in the 
State Department where messages are sent and received, often in code. 


ernments are able to “break” these codes | message was indicated by the markings 
mats are stationed, Washington is on duty | and learn of the dispatches and messages | “priority,” “double priority,” “triple prior- 
24 hours a day to communicate with or! which are coming to and going from) ity,’ and “quadruple priority.” 


Washington. 


The Secret Code 
The third method of communication is | 
by cable, in secret code. It is evident that 
there are instructions which must go to 
the field which the Government does not 
wish to have known publicly or by other 
governments. Likewise there are confiden- 
tial dispatches reporting on conditions in a 
particular area, the progress of negotia- 
tions on a treaty, the developments in an 
international conference and the like 
which obviously are of a secret nature. 
Therefore, these types of communications 
are sent, in the special secret code worked 
out by experts at the State Department. 
It is believed that the present secret | 
code of the Department is almost impos- 
sible to “break”. The “key” is being con- 
stantly changed so that should the agents 


_of a foreign nation be successful in work- | 


ing out one of the “keys” they would be | 
confronted with a new one almost im-' 
mediately. The American Government! 
makes no attempt to “break into” the) 
secret codes of diplomatic communications | 
of other countries. | 

Cables which are marked “rush” by the 
Department have priority over all other 
cables. A few years ago the method of 
showing the degree of urgency. of the 


Telephone Messages 


The fourth way by which the State 
Department and its diplomatic posts are 
constantly in communication is by tele- 
phone. There is no guarantee that the 
messages thus transmitted are not over- 
heard either at the receiving end or at 
the sending end. Wires might be tapped 
for this purpose. But in between, where 
by means of radio the connections are 
maintained, there is a deliberate “scrambl- 
ing” of the kilocycles so that the words 
are not distinguishable to the listener-in. 
It would be difficult to try to use a kind 
of code in telephonic communications. 
Therefore, messages which are meant to 
be kept secret are not delivered over the 
telephone. 


The route followed by a set of “instruc- 
tions’ from the time it is drafted until 
the time it is received is carefully marked 
out. The instructions are drawn up by 
the special officer concerned in the State 
Department. For example, if they deal 
with a matter of Western Europe, the 
head of this particular division or one of 
his official assistants would draft the in- 
Structions destined for, let us say, the 
American Embassy in Paris. 


When this Division is through with it, 


te a of State, and that the Secre- 


An ‘Unbreakable’ 
Code For Secret 
Dispatches 


the message goes to the Division of Co- 
ordination and Review, where it is scruti- 
nized carcfully to make sure that there are 
no errors of any type in it, and that all 
is in proper order. If the instructions are 
marked “rush” they are then taken imme- 
diately to the signing official. If they 
are not of first urgency, they are sent 
along with the scores of other instructions 
to this official. 

The signing officer—and he is deter- 
mined by the type of message—looks over 
the instructions, too. Let us assume that 


tions to Paris happens to be the Under- 


tary’s name is to be signed to it. The 
Undersecretary attaches his chief's name 
to the instructions with his own initials. 
underneath. 
Secret Transmission 

Then the message goes to the “holy of 
holies,” the code room. There, guarded 
from the prying eyes of anyone not in 
the very inner circle, trusted experts 
translate the message into the secret code 
of the Department. Then, the coded 
message is carried across the hall to 
another “holy of holies,’ the telegraph 
room, where other equally trusted ex- 
perts send out the message by cable. This 
room is likewise carefully removed from 


public access. 


{ The message is received at the cable 
office in Paris; Then members of the 
Embassy set about decoding it and plac- 
ing it in the hands of the Embassy offi- 
cials. 

Twenty-four-hour-a-day schedules are 
maintained in the code and telegraph 
rooms at the State Department for the 
purpose of sending instructions and re- 
ceiving dispatches at any time of the day 
or night. 

Occasionally, when there is particular 
trouble in an area of the world, the diplo- 
matic mission at that point cannot com- 
municate directly with Washington be- 
cause Of incapacitated facilities, or be- 
cause of the danger which would be in- 
volved in going from the embassy or lega- 
tion to the telegraph office. Therefore, 
the envoy gets in touch with his nearest 
colleague, who relays the messages to 
Washington until direct communication 
can be made. During the recent disturb- 
ance in Vienna, many reports on the sit- 
uation were received from the American 
Ambassador in Rome, who was in constant 
telephonic communication with the Amer- 
ican Minister in Vienna. 


The first report of an envoy in an area 
where there are disturbances is whether 


or not the Americans located there are 


the signing officer for the special instruc- |. 


Now-—since air-conditioning—not the 
least delightful part of your week-end 
istherailtrip, going and returning.You sink 


in your seat on a Pennsylvania Railroad 


aireconditioned train withadelightfulsense 
of relief. Such refreshing coolness, such 
clean, relaxing atmosphere—so peaceful 
and quiet—heot, dust, dirt, and noise lock- 
ed out. Actually the journey is the most 
beneficial part of your whole trip. You 
really “Arrive in Condition.” And for this 
PLUS enjoyment — you pay not a cent 
more on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


TO ENJOY 


YOUR WEEK-END 


REDUCED WEEK-END FARES 


There are any number of short vacation possibilities 
offered in the special low week-end fares now in 
effect. These tickets are good leaving any time from 
Friday noon to Sunday noon, and good returning as 
late as Monday night. . . yet they are actually 374% 
less than the regular two-way fare. So get a time 
table—pick some place to gomand take a week-end 
trip at real savings. 

For information, reservations, etc., consult any Penn- 
sylvania Railroad passenger agent or ticket office. 
ALAN B. SMITH 
General Passenger Agent 
613 14th St, N. W. 

Wa 


All principal Pennsylvania Railroad 
trains between the East and West, 
between New York and Washing- 
ton, New York.and Philadelphia, 
Washington and Boston, and many © 


| safe. 


A 
‘America Friendless’: | A nation which lays down a strict cen- 


'sorship on news golng out from it does 


Warning of a Senator ‘not restrain the diplomatic missions there 


NEXT STAGE OF NEW DEAL: 
MANY PROBLEMS UN SOLVED | from reporting all conditions to their gov- 


James H. Lewis of Illinois, Ad. | the censorship of the country by not 
Future of NRA, AAA and Other Federal Agencies Among vocates Preparedness , making public the reports they receive. 
| P erence | During the year ended June 3, 1934, the 


trains between numerous other 
points are air-conditioned — the 
largest fleet of conditioned 
trains in the world. 


Questions Awaiting Presidential Action 


[Continued from Page 1] 


about $6,000,000,000 in new money and 
must collect $4,000,000,000 in taxes. The 
country .then would set up a record for 
depression deficits, much larger than the 
$3,900,000,000 of the past year. 
The Question of Silver 


Also, what about silver? hat metal, 
like gold, now is to be strictly under Gov- 
ernment control to serve as a backing 
for dollars. Mr. Morgenthau just recently 
displayed the first new silver certificates, 
fresh from the printing presses, issued to 
carry out the Congressional request that 
the metal backing of the dollar should be 
75 per cent gold, 25 per cent silver. 

It remains to be seen whether the coun- 
try will witness the production of a great 
" volume of these certificates. At least 
~e$50,000,000 are to be printed at once, 
which"represents about 1 per cent of the 
currency now in circulation. Mr. Mor- 
genthau does not say what his complete 


program is. 

The troubles of industry and agriculture. 
are found by officials to be complicated | 
enough alone. They are made more so at | 
this time by a continued wave of labor. 
trouble, awaiting settlement. | 

Industrial Disputes 

Strikes continue to dot the country. To 
see the President will go Frances Per-| 
kins, Secretary of Labor, and Lloyd Garri- 
son, new chairman of the recently created 
National Labor Relations Board. From 
them Mr. Roosevelt will learn of steps 
being taken to deal with the problem of 
disputes. They may tell of multiplying 
signs that the strike tide is subsiding, as 
it usually does when a lull comes in in- 
dustrial activity. Spreading shutdowns of 
plants is counted on to have a cooling ef- 
fect on the ardor of workingmen. In the 
meantime, the attitude prevails in high 
official circles that the managers of indus- 
try must straighten out their own rela- 
tions with their employes as far as pos- 
sible. Strikes never were viewed with such 
apprehension in official Washington quar- 
ters as they were in industry. 

Cloudy Business Outlook 

In the background of all discussions in| 
the days immediately ahead is expected | 
to be the cloudy business outlook. 

Charts and figures prepared by the in- 
terpreting economist for the special study 
of the President do not reveal the same 
encouraging picture that they did in the 
Spring. The experts now are at work 
diagnosing causes for the turn, and seek- 
ing to find practical remedies. 

One point of admitted weakness lies in 


Securities, 


with money is in a mood to lend it on 
real estate, even though there is a Govern- 
ment backing. 

The problems that are crowding Mr. 
Roosevelt’s calendar do not concern this 
country alone. 3 


In Europe two or three important cur-_ 


rencies are on the ragged edge of stabil- 
ity. Some governments are shaky. Busi- 
ness conditions are turning for the worst, 
so that demand for many American pro- 
ducts is less than it has been even in de- 
pression years. 


Repercussions from abroad always have | 


been felt in the United States. And to 
complicate the present situation, there is 


“Look up, look out; prepare and be- State Department sent and received 1,- 


ware!” 

With that phrase as a watchword, Sen- 
ator James Hamilton Lewis (Dem.), Illi- 
nois, warned the United States that it 
“has not one real friend nation in the 
world.” 

His plea for national preparedness de- 
livered over a nation-wide hook-up on 
August 8 was couched in dark colors as 
he pointed out that the United States 
stands “as an island between the Orient 
and the Western world of Europe.” 

Senator Lewis, “whip” of the Senate 
majority and a member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, in urging 
America not to become embroiled in any 
foreign entanglements, declared it plain 
“that not until there’ shall be some re- 


approaching the period of preliminary 
negotiations leading up to the 1936 naval 
limitation conference. Both Japan and 
France ae reported to be ready to kick 
over the taces of past agreements and 
take again to building. Upon Mr. Roose- 
velt’s shoulders may rest the task of guid- 


vision and readjustment between the 
European nations as to the provisions and 
enforcement of the peace pact of the 
Franco-Prussian War will there be peace 
and quiet among the military nations of 
Europe.” 


~ 


ing the diplomatic negotiations that will 


executive office, now located in the Blue 


prevent a breakdown of existing naval; Room. 


treaties. 
So Norman Davis, recently back from | 
Europe, will be an active White House | 


Mr. Hull, in addition, is engineering 
negotiations under way with a number of 
countries and involving trade treaties that 


| visitor, and Cordell Hull, Secretary of |might open the field for further exports 
‘State, will prove a frequent caller at the’! of farm products. 
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Pennsylvania Railro 


Every Self Respecting Cellar 
Should hold a Little 
Whiskey like this | 


té’s 12 to 18 years old... just about the last. 
available pre-prohibition American vintage 
whiskey in the country... but there’s 


mighty little left, so you’d better 


Whiskey so rare as this is really “occasion” whiekey — 
not for the everyday cocktail or highball, but for the 


unusual occasion 


| : | rr all, it’s rather civilized and pleasant, when you entertain favored 
guests, to have a few bottles of extra old vintage whiskey in the cellar. 

That’s why, if you can afford it, ft might be well to lay away, for these 

special occasions, a case or so 


of our, Sunny Brook or Old 


Grand Dad bourbon—each 16 


to 18 years old. Or, if you 
prefer rye, a little 12- to 13- 
year-old Mount Vernon.* 


These are just about the last 
of the pre-prohibition aristo- 
crats — the oldest whiskies we 


hurry 


legal limit to meet medicinal 
needs during the dry regime. 


You will not see their like 
again in this generation, if 
ever, because the pressing need 
for government revenue again 
makes it mandatory that all 
whiskey be withdrawn from 
barrels and bottled at the end 
of 8 years. 


So, if you want a few bottles 
or ,cases of these grand old 


the field of new financing. Even with the | Underworid helping itself to Government _ Finding power costs with a “vardstick’’.. .524:6 


SUNN ROOK brands, you'd better hurry 
arms 519:6| Opening of power war on many fronts as own—probably the oldest avail- 
e recent address o ph Kennedy, 


oreign Relations 


Problems on President's calendar. chart: 


recognized character in the 
new chairman of the Securities Exchange | F 


last very long. 


| next atep of new deal ~ nation. 
Commission, which rules both new issues ‘america friendless.’” warnin Speech | *Von’ 
Ss, g of Senator peech at Green Bay. Wis.. text..........531:2 | % You'll always be able t 
of stocks and bonds and the exchanges Lewis Story of the President's Week............ 519:2 | jameus beande Granp Dan, Sunny Broox famous 
which trade in those issues, although | Canis pt 4 Stole Eees.. how omcials . Public Health ang . oa ERNON muke up the greater part of this We were permitted by the Gov- 4-year-old or older reel ; a 
conciliatory in tone, was followed by 00 ite. 98:1 special limited stock, but also there are small quontities in 


drastic break in the markets. Unanswered Tide of World Affairs 
is the question whether the regulatory | Government 
laws remain too stringent, or whether esS-/ Cabinet system revision in harmonizing 


ernment to hold them in the 
wood beyond the accustomed 


remaining of BourBon de luxe, OLD MCBRAYER, BLACK 
GoLp, Grass and 


whiskies in America. Only the very odd, dj 
prohibition-aged stocks are referred to 
in this advertisement. 


8:6 | 
Weather conditions and sickness Hnked. .528:3 | 


Public Works 


tablished industry simply does not need | agencies esses hs : | 
new borrowings. Also unanswered is the | “Attoans abd coors Comment on ad- | Railroads PRODUCTS OF NATION AL DISTILLE RS 


ane,/ Albert L.. Asst all 
tions’ Board, biography, protographs. .526:2 guinsistence homesteads programs} 
Kelley; William T., Chief Counsel, Fed- am ™ 
eral Trade Commission, biog. T 52 
Cooperative industries in Tennessee Valley.527:1 | 
, Trade Practices 


New curbs on unfairness and deception in 


Administrator 


ing through government backing for pri-| 
vate loans. The talk is of 5,000,000 jobs 
to be created through the efforts of this 
agency. 

But it is not hard to find important of- 
ficials in Washington who express doubt 
concerning the effectiveness Of this. stacy, Walter P.. Chairman, Steel Labor 
method of stimulating revival. They won- 
der whether the public is in a mood to State of the Union Today......... pee ie 7 


borrow, or whether the part of the public | Uncle Sam, the big business RE OE 


Power Commission's electric rate 
study. DBiog. note. 52 


AMERICAN MEDICINAL SPIRITS CO. 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK LOUISVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 
‘1 Turning to Weather Bur. fer drought re- 
lief 
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Ebb in the Tide 


~ Of Labor Strikes 


Over the Nation 


Auto Workers Break From 
The Ranks of A. F. of L.; 
Strike in Chicago Stock- 
vards Settled 


The American Federation of Labor now 
is faced with a threat that is drawing the 
closest official attention in Washington. 

For months the old-Iine labor leaders 
of the country have been worried by at- 
tempts of the younger rank-and-file 
workers to overthrow their rule and to 
supplant them with younger, more radi- 
cal officials. 

Suddenly there has arisen a new and 
different problem. It grows from the 
move in the automobile industry for 
workers to break away from the A. F. of L. 
and to set up their ow: union, independ- 


. ent of the federation. 


After starting in Detroit with a revolt 
of 7,000 workers at the Hudson Motor 
Company plant, this move spread to other | 
plants and to other cities. In _ process 
or organization was the Associated Auto- 
mobile Workers of America, 

This type of a break long had been 
foreseen. Its development during the 
past week overshadowed the run of gen- 
eral strike news, which refiected a gradual 
subsidence of trouble. Industry continued 
to slow down its rate of operations in. 
many lines and workers appeared grad- 
ually to be accepiing the principle that 
strikes on a declining market can scarcely , 
be profitable. 


+ 
NEW UNIONS 
But what is being done in the automo- 
bile industry strikes at the heart of the 
Organized labor movement as it has de- 
veloped in the United States. 


The A. F. of L. is largely made up of 
craft organizations, loosely bound to-| 
gether. The craft, such as carpenters, | 


masons, bricklayers, steamfitters, electri- 
Cians, is the unit or organization rather 
than the industry. 

When NRA was formed General John- 
son expressed the opinion that unions, to. 
be effective would need to organize along 
industrial lines, so that representatives of | 
all the workers in an industry and repre- 
sentatives of all the employers in an in-. 
dustry could sit down together and work 
out their problems. 

At its 1933 convention, the American. 
Federation of Labor voted against or- 
ganization along industrial lines, It per- | 
mitted the creation of so-called “federal 
unions,” or industrial unions, but took the | 


-- position that these later would be broken | 


up into crafts. 

Craft unions sometimes fight among 
themselves with just as much bitterness | 
as they fight against employers. There are | 
questions of jurisdiction over work, and | 
questions involving dues with which to 
pay officers. Vested interests in labor or- 
ganization are fully as entrenched as in 
business. 


KOHLER STRIKE 


, would deal at any time with representa- 
tives of his workers, but not with “out- 
| side agitators,” whom he blames for fo- 
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terstate commerce in itself, then 675,000 at Work 


Of Grocery Codes 


The Controversy Over Loss 
Limitation Provisions 


General revision of the wholesale and 
retail food and grocery trade codes has 
been proposed by the National Food and 
Grocery Distributors Code Authority. 

Suggested revisions of the wholesale 
food code include the re-defining of the 
terms “wholesaling” and “wholesalers”; 
several new safeguards to labor, one of 


which would require that the employe’s 
time include all hours the worker is sub- 


ject to the employer’s call or summons, 
permission for 85 per cent of the estab- 
lishments in any area where there are 
eight or more wholesalers to set maximum | 
allowable cash discounts; revision of the: 
loss limitation provision, and strict regu-' 
lation of the use of premiums. 

At a hearing Aug. 6, the loss limitation 
provision was attacked on the grounds 
that it would raise costs to consumers and 
would be discriminatory against the small | 
individual retail grocer. Under this pro-' 
vision of the code, wholesale grocers are 
prohibited from selling merchandise be- 
low cost, which includes the “net purchase 
price” plus transportation charges. 


— 


eral Johnson months ago had said would 
develop unless the A. F. of L. changed its | 
form or organization to meet the prob- 
lems. The old-line labor leaders meeting | 
in executive session during the week gave | 
evidence that they were recognizing the! 
change that is going on in the field of 
labor organization. | 

STRIKES 
Many of the important strikes had been 
cleared up by the week end, so that the, 
country had its mind on problems other 


' than those created by labor trouble. 


Summer normally is a period of quiet, 
in the industrial field. Only an unusual | 


‘set of circumstances could account for | 


the outbreak of disputes in the last few | 
months, in the opinion of government, 
officials. They think that the’ set-back | 
now evident in industrial activity will re- | 
sult in a strike lull. 

The new National Labor Relations, 
Board is gradually building up a set of) 
precedents to guide mediators who deal 
with labor trouble. But admittedly this) 
new Board has little real power to settle | 


' disputes except in cases where the two) 
sides agree to submit their troubles for, 
Settlement. 


Main trouble spots on the labor front 


appeared as follows at the week end: 


| 


Unsettled was the dispute in the plant’ 
of Walter J. Kohler, plumbing manufac- 
turer, of Kohler, Wis. Mr. Kohler re- 


mained adamant in his position that he! pant pelow the price they had posted with 


menting trouble in the model city he has. 
built. 


The issue here, as in many other dis- | 


putes, is union recognition and represen- 


tation by A. F. of L. officials, A company | 
that never in its long history had suffered | 


from labor trouble, and one which had 
made great financial sacrifices to help its 


Plans for Revision | 


THE NRA WEEK 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 


REORGANIZATION LOOMS IN NRA—CONTINUANCE OF PRICE 
AND PRODUCTION CONTROL UNCERTAIN—CODES RELAXED 
IN SMALL TOWNS—COURT DECISIONS 


RESIDENT Roosevelt said at Green; In that case, the same fate would be 
P Bay that peopie still were demanding | expected to befall restriction on produc- 
action from the Government and that | tion, which are designed to hold up the 
they would get it. | prices set by the codes. 

These remarks caused officials of NRA, As it is now, the textile industry is re- 
to wonder what they may portend for the ported ready to ask NRA to continue be- 
recovery organization. Will it be a sharp yond August 25 the 25 per cent reduction 
shift in policy and personnel, or simply | in rate of Operations authority over two 
a slight shift from rule by administrator months ago. This reduction was to pre- 
to rule by a commission? a vail for 12 weeks in an effort to adjust 

Confidence in the latter interpretation supply to demand. Apparently the ad- 
was gained by officials from the Presi- | Justment has not taken place. 
dent’s promise that the New Deal would| An extension of this policy was author- 
be pushed forward. Assurance of this ized by NRA during the past week when 
kind appeared necessary to bolster the | it ordered that the fishing industry limit 
lagging morale .. the Blue Eagle ranks. its mackeral catch to poundage quotas 

This morale recently has suffered a real established on the basis of expected de- 
let-down. Uncertainties have increased) mand during the period between now 
and have not been tempered by the re- and October 31. 
marks of General Hugh Johnson that he, Restrictions on production act as wage 
was ready to step out as administrator. (cuts by lowering the amount of labo: 

In addition, the knowledge that Donald / utilized by an industry. As a _ result, 
R. Richberg, general counsel of NRA, now | workers are much opposed to the curtail- 
on leave, was preparing recommendations | ment such as that in the cotton textile 
for a revamping of the recovery adminis- | industry, and to the planned shutdowns, 
tration, both as to policy and organiza- | such as occurred in the rayon industry. 
tion, has not increased the feeling of | 
Stability. lem of how an industry can continue prof- 
wre | itably to operate at a rate that produces 
Sige vital question, as viewed by high goods in quantities larger than it can sell, 

officials, still is whether prices are to, and still maintain wage payments. 
continue to be fixed or controlled through ; x* 
codes, and whether restrictions on pro-| tba PRESSURE to narrow the field ot 
duction are to be broadened in an effort NRA operations, 
to buttress the code price structure. criticism that the Blue Eagle is imposing 

This effort to regain prosperity and in- 


However, as yet unanswered is the prob- | 


the 


and .to offset the. 


impossible hardships on small town mer- | 


strict production and hold up prices, is 


crease employment by policies that re- 


described as futile by orthodox economists. 
They insist that increased employment 
and: recovery is only possible through ris- 
ing production that is an outgrowth of 
increased demand for products that at- 
tract a market because of their relatively 
low price in terms of purchasing power. 


chants, led to a further retreat of the re- 
covery organization during the past week. 


General Johnson exempting many employ- 
ers in towns of 2,500 population and under 
provisions of the regular codes. Pre- 


order issued last May 15 had exempted 


An administrative order was issued by. 


from the hour wage and price control | 


viously, President Roosevelt by executiye | 


/permitted companies bidding on Govern- 


from that explained by Mr. Roosevelt. An 


There has appeared what looks liks a 
wide difference of opinion between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and General Johnson on 
this subject. 

Before he left on vacation, Mr. Roose- 


seded by codes for individual industries. 


employers in these towns from the effect 
of the blanket code or President’s Re-Em- | ; 
ployment Agreement, which now is super-, ‘he Place of the Darrow National Recovery | D 


‘will have no control over the output of 
factories and mines. 

A vital issue is involved,. but it is one 
that NRA has sought in every way to 
dodge. However, at its October term the 
Supreme Court is to be called upon to 
act on the matter. 

x * * 

S far as lower courts are concerned, 
-% the Government and the code author- 
ities for the most part have succeeded in 
convincing the judges that NRA contracts 
came within the Constitution. 

The Retail Solid Fuel Industry reports 
ceneral success in its efforts to enforce the 
minimum prices contained in its code. 
Similarly the lumber industry has suc- 
ceeded in maintaining its schedule. 

However, there have been retreats by 
NRA in backing up rigid enforcement of 

these codes and it admittedly is question- 
able how long the price controls can be 
maintained unless a stronger attitude is 
taken by the Government. 

After a retail auto dealer has been or- 
dered to jail for cutting the price of a 
car, NRA almost immediately came out 
with an order permitting sales of new au- 
tomobiles to Government agencies at less 
than list prices. 

If the President’s interpretation of or- 
ders like this is accepted, then the NRA 
action is a fore-runner of a breakdown 
of the price controls in the Motor Vehicle 
Retail Code, 


ges past week saw the near wind-up of 
code-making in NRA. By Saturday 
nearly 700 industries had been placed un- 
der one form of code or another and there 


began the period of consolidation and ad- | 


ministration. 

It is in this period that General John- 
son thinks he should step from the pic- 
ture. 
the codes into actual working order, with 
industries themselves wielding the 
powers of self-government through their 
code authorities, they will be handled bet- 
ter by a board or commission than through 
a single individual. 

Only a relatively few of the 700 indus- 
tries operating under codes actually are 
exercising the real powers of those instru- 
ments. The Government is moving slow- 
ly in transferring control to code authori- 
ties, after final approval of the code or- 
ganization, the budgets, and other phases 
of the administrative set-up. 


x 
HE new NRA Industrial Appeal Board, 
created by General Johnson to take 


[Continued on Page 17, Column 5.] 


He feels that the task of getting | 


As PWA Program 


How the $3.700,000,000 


uted; Indirect Employ- 


With the public works program ap- 
proaching peak operations, Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes has been doing some 


$3 ,700,000,000 work-creating 
which he is directing. 


program 


675,000 persons had been employed di- 
rectly on PWA Federal departmental and 
non-Federal projects only. This estimate, 


j 


_take into account a greater number of 
manufacture and processing of materials, 
| transportation, and other 
_line” work made possible by PWA allot- 
ments. 


| Likewise, the estimate does not take 


| persons who are being employed in the: was for the most part due to a 4 per cent 


Slight Upward Tread. 


| Of Wholesale Market 


Approaches Peak 


Fund Has Been Distrib- 


Foods, Farm Products, Build- 
ing Materials Advance 


Wholesale commodity prices showed a 
decided strengthening during the week 
ended August 4 with a rise of five-tenths 
of 1 per cent. 

“The advance in prices was not wide- 
spread,’ said Commissioner Lubin of the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor, August 9, “ in so far as it was cone 


ment as Result of System 


stock-taking. On Aug. 12 he made pub-' 
lic a report of the progress so far of the 


| according to the Administrator, does not | 


“behind-the- | 


into account the Civilian Conservation | 


| Corps workers and administrative em- 


_ployes of various recovery and emergency 


agencies which are financed by allotments 
from the public works fund. 

As employment figures rose, the expen- 
ditures of PWA for direct labor employed 
on projects, plus the cost of materials de- 
livered at construction sites as of Aug. 1, 
was running close to $39,000,000 a week. 
New non-Federal construction jobs were 
being started at the rate of 50 a week. 


been used up by allocation, and PWA is 
now looking to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for additional funds for loans 
on non-Federal projects. 

A complete summary of allotments 
made public by Administrator Ickes was 
divided as follows: 
statutory, executive, and special, $1,167,- 
725,666; and non-Federal, $975.615.921. 


| water systems, educational buildings, hos- 


Among the projects for which PWA 
funds have been allotted are the follow- 
Streets and highways, sewer and 


Federal, $1.527,030,517; | 


Up to Aug. 1, it was estimated that | 00 Sdvanced by 1.4 per cent. 


fined mainly to three commodity groups— 
farm products, foods, and building mate- 
rials.” The index number of all come 
modities for the week ended August 4 ad- 
vanced to 75.1 per cent of the 126 average 
as compared with 174.7 per cent for the 
week ending July 28, Mr. Lubin said. 

Farm products with a general rise of 3.3 
per cent showed the greatest increase. 
Building 
materials moved upward one-half of 1 per 
cent, while hides and leather products 
with a decrease of 1.2 per cent showed 
the greatest decline. 

The marked rise in the general average 
of the farm products, Mr. Lubin declared, 


advance in grain prices, and increases in 
livestock and poultry prices, cotton, eggs, 
and white potatoes. 


99 Per Cent Compliance 
By Employers With Codes 


Few American employers have been 
found guilty of NRA code violations. The 
Compliance Division of NRA discloses that 
up to July 1, when more than 500 codes 
were in opération, only 63,151 complaints 
had been registered against the nearly 3,- 


000,000 employers under NRA. Approxi- 


Nearly all of the $3,700,000,000 fund hes | 


mately half of these were duplications. 


When all deduciions are properly made 
NRA points out, only one-quarter of all 
employers complained against prove to be 
actual violators. In percentage terms, this 
means that less than 1 per cent of Ameri- 
can.employers under NRA had been found 
guilty of code violations up to July 1. 


canals, dredging and filling, sea walls, 
lighthouses, vessels, bridges and viaducts, 
drydocks, wharves, piers and docks, tun- 
nels and subways, railroads, aircraft, land- 
ing fields, swimming pools, parks, plant 
pest and disease control, surveying and 


itals, municipal and Federal buildings, mapping, game and fish protection, slum 


reclamation and flood control, dams,! clearance and low-cost housing. 


velt signed an executive order designed, he 
said, to bring back a measure of price 
competition in those industries that have 
codes permitting price control. The order 


DEFIED BREAD ORDER 


ment contracts to cut as much as 15 per 


the code authority. This amounted to a 
price reduction of that amount. 

As explained by the President, once the 
company made the cut on bidding for 
Government work, that cut price would 
have to be posted with the code authority 
to apply to all buyers. : 

When NRA got hold of the order it 
took on an appearance much different 


wheat and 


— employes during the depression period, | Mterpretation was offered that narrowed 

. suddenly found itself faced with a violent the President's plan strictly to bids on 
AUTO WORKERS | ‘Government business. This interpreta- 
Now automobile workers would break , tion likewise restricted the policy to codes 


: | How to settle the issue is a problem | 
out of the procession. Their leaders, as | with which Federal mediators sar wrest- having price plans. Those with plans 


cement. 


déveloped in the pew industrial union, | 
contend that it is unfair for the manage- | 
ment of the industry to be called upon to} 
deal with outside labor representatives | 
who have no understanding of automobile | 
production problems. 

Also they wanted to see the unions in. 
the industry governed by auto workers | 
rather than by professional labor leaders. | 

Involved is the type of break that Gen- 


ling. So far as NRA rulings or rulings of 
the Labor Relations Board go, there is no 
requirement that a company must deal 
on a closed shop basis. 

> ¢ 


STOCKYARDS STRIKE 


When General Johnson returned to 


Washington he was beaming over his lat- 
[Continued on Page 17, Column 2.] 


calling for fixed minimum prices were 
exempted. 

Now it remains to be seen whose view 
is to prevail, that of the President or 
that of the NRA administrator. 

x * 


* 
F the President adheres to the view of 
his order expressed to newspapermen, 
then price controls under NRA will be 
expected gradually to disappear. 


Why are Old Golds 
ghtful the 


Sullavan 


[RECENT OLD GOLD CONVERT] 


deli 


—Wide World 
E. W. NESTAK 


Idaho baker, who lowered price of his 
bread in defiance of.NRA and received 
support of Senator Borah 


Eyebrows were lifted when the baking 
industry led all the others exempted from 
code provisions in small towns. Senator 
Borah, NRA foe, only recently had offered 
to defend a small-town baker, E. W. 
Nestak, of Glenns Ferry, Idaho, who 
claimed that he had been ordered to raise 
the price of his bread. The picture of the 
Federal Government seeking to force an 
industry to increase the cost of a basic 
article of the common people's diet, carries 
political implications that have proved 
hard to face. 

Other industries exempted in the towns 
are the motor vehicle and parking trade. 
retail food and grocery trade, retail 
jewelry, retail tobacco, retail trade gen- 
erally, barber shop trade, bowling and bil- 
liard operating trade, cleaning and dye- 
ing, laundry, real estate brokerage, shoe 


So it’s not 


throat-ease to 


P. $.:—To put 


™, and NERVES, 


Dear Miss Sullavan: 


_To be easy on the throat, a cigarette 
must be made of mild, slow-burning 
tobaccos. But some people make the mis- 
take of confusing mildness with flatness. 


As a matter of fact, the smoothest 
and mildest tobaccos are also the best 
tasting—the most enjoyable to smoke. 
The same sun-ripening and aging that 
help to develop smoothness impart flavor 
and character, too. 


Old Golds possess both taste appeal and 


For in the choicest tobaccos these two 
Virtues just naturally go hand in hand. 


P, LORILLARD COMPANY, INC. 


No better tobacco grows than is used 
in Old Gold. And it's pure. That's why 
Old Golds are easy on the THROAT 


WTHE TH ROAT-EASE cicarerre 


eS ies a See Margaret Sullavan in Universal's new picture, “Little Man, What Now!” 


AMERICA'S CUGARETTE 


rebuilders, hotel industry and restaurant 
industry. 

The new order provides that an em- 
ployer in the small towns, engaged in one 
of the industries mentioned, “is not re- 
quired to comply with the provisions of 
approved codes which prescribe maximum 
hours of employment, hours of store op- 
eration, and minimum rates of pay, or 
which require the posting of such provi- 
sions, or which relate to the minimum 


chandise or render a service, or which call 

for assessments te the Code Authority for 

the purpose of meeting its expenses.” 
But, “such an employer is bound by the 


labor provisions and the fair trade prac- 
to the minimum price.” 


strange, after all, that whether exceptions can be granted small 
communities of a larger size to give them 
the same relief. 

And, if exceptions are needed for small 
towns, why may they not. be equally nec- 
‘| essary in the larger cities? 

matter on which NRA officials probably 
will be called on to act. : 


2.2.2 


such a marked degree, 


Sincerely, 


ESTABLISHED 1760 


it briefly, Miss Sullavan: 


ing action that qquestions the wers 
exercised by the Recovery Administration 
and the code authorities. 

The latest action is that of a Federal 
judge in Colorado, who denied the Gov- 
ernment an injunction against a coal 
mining company that refused to abide by 
the minimum price provisions of the coa! 
code. This judge, like several others, took 


even though that product 
crosses State: lines, does not constittte 
interstate commerce and consequently is 
not subject to Federal regulation. 

This issue lies at the bottom of all 
major codes afiecting raw matcrial in- 
dustries, such as lumber. coal and oil. If 
production of goods that go into inter- 
State commerce is nevertheless not in- 


© P. Lorillard Co., 


price at which the employer may sell mer-_ 


remainder of the code including the child. 
tice provisions, except those which relate. 
The question now facing officials is| 


towns without meeting pressure from. 


That is a. 


F NRA codes are really to be enforced, | 
then the time is nearing when the| 
Supreme Court is going to need to clarify | 
the Federal powers in this field of in- | 


More and more Federal courts are tak- | 


the position that production of a product, | 
eventually | 


There is an economic reason for this. Since 
all wheat of any standard grade is worth the 
same, no matter who has raised it or from where 


it has come, buyers will pay no more 


same economic law determines the prices 


of sugar, or any other standard product. 


| Since cement is a standard product as 


_ grade, buyers at any point will buy it only 


| 


_ lowest price. Other cement plants, no matter 
where located, must meet this lowest price if they want 


1920 to 1932 is evidence of this. 


THE CEMENT IN 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO . 


| 


VERY work day in the year hundreds of shipments 
of wheat of a given grade are sold on the Chicago 
grain market at a uniform delivered price. 
This wheat of a standard grade comes from hun- 
dreds of farms scattered over a wide area, anywhere 
from a few to 500 miles away. Though raised at 
| different costs, and shipped varying distances, it is 
all sold at the prevailing delivered price. Though all 
farmers are keen competitors of each other, their 
wheat must sell at the uniform going price. 


this grade from one state, than for wheat of pd 
the same grade from another state. The ~~ Z 


uniform as wheat or sugar of any given 


from a cement plant that is quoting the « y 7 


the business. The lowest price becomes the going price. 

Since all or nearly all cement plants —like all or nearly 
all wheat growers —are located at varying distances from 
a given sales point, and must pay widely varying freight 
charges, they actually net different amounts at the mill 
door, just as farmers realize different nets at the farm. Just 
as the wheat grower farther away must take a lower net 
than the farmer in a nearby state, so must the cement 
plants further from a given point be content with a smaller 
net than the one obtained by the mill nearest the market, 

Uniform portland cement prices in any town are as logi- 
cal and inevitable as uniform wheat prices at the Chicago 
grain market. The cement business is as highly competitive 
as the grain business. The falling cement price curve from 


This is one of a series, The next advertisement will be ‘‘The Story of 
A,B and C."’ Copies of previous advertisements will be sent on request, 
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President's Right PRESIDENT PROMISES RECOVERY T O ALI 


To Retain Power c 
On Foreign Trips 


Disregard of Legendary Idea 
That Executive Must Stay 
Within National Bound- 
aries During Term 


Why is it that. in the absence of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt bevond the territorial 
bounds of continental United States, th: 
duties of the office did not devolve 
upon Vice President John Nance Garner 
With title of Acting President? 

What has become of the legendary 
theory that no President of the United 
States should, during his term in office. 
g0 beyond the national boundary and 
that. if he did so. his authority lapsed 
and became vested for the period of his 
absence in the Constitutional successor to 
the Presidency? 

Granting that death. resignation or con- 
viction on impeachment charges would 
terminate the powers of a President to 
govern the Nation, are there anv other 
circumstances or of circumstances 
that would legally void his authority and 
vest it in another? 

Pertinent Questions Raised 

These questions are raised in the press 
and elsewhere as pertinent to the travel! 
of President Roosevelt bevond the borders 
of continenial United States. They were 
questions that are given importance 
through the exercise of executive duties 
by President Roosevelt during his travels 
Without any delegation of his Presidential 
authority. 

The Federal Constitution and siatute 
law provide for the succession to the 
Presidency in case of the removal from 
office. or the death or resignation of the 
President or of inability to function. 
Article II of the Constitution reads: 

“In case of the removal of the Presi- 
dent from office. or of his death. resigna- 
tion, or inability to discharge the powers 
of the said office. the same shall devolve 
on the Vice President.” 

Approval By Statute Law 

There are no conditions laid down 'n 
the Constitution or statute law which 
would establish or define the incapacity 
of a President to function during the 
term fof which he is elected to office. 
except in the matter of removal by im- 
peachment proceedings, 
death. The mere fact that a President is 
making a trip outside of the borders of 
Continental United States does not ap- 
parently justify an assumption “of in- 


t ment that might assure them the things. 


of the said office.” so as to transfer the 
exercise of executive authority to the Vice 
President. 

In this status of the law. there is no 
higher authority than the President him- 
self to determine his ability to discharge 
the powers and duties of his office. There 
is no Official opinion of the State Depart- 
ment or of the Attorney General which 
would establish a fixed rule; and none is 
obtainable from these’ authoritative 
sources. 


Gover Cleveland—The First . 
_ Gover Cleveland was the first to go 
beyond the legal boundaries while Presi- 
dent. Upon one occasion. he passed be- 
yond the three-mile limit while fishing off 
the Atlantic coast. This stirred lay and 


For Everyone 
His Goal 


what God has given us to use as trustees 
not only for ourselves but for future gen- 
erations. 

But man is fighting also those forces 
which disregard human cooperation and 
human rights in seeking that kind of 
individual profit which is gained at the 
expense of his fellows. 

It is just as hard to achieve harmonious 


There is no lack of confidence in the and cooperative action among human 
future of the prosperity of this country on! beings as it is to conquer the forces of . 


h t of business men, farmers, and! Nature. 
individual desires into unselfish and 


workers who read clearly the signs of the 
times. President Roosevelt declared Aug. 
16 in his speech at Wisconsin’s tercente- 
nary celebration at Green Bay, Wis. 
Sound economic Improvement comes. 
from improved conditions for all the peo- 
ple and not for a small fraction of the 
population, he insisted, adding that the 
methods to be followed in secking social 
yustice would not “rob Peter to pay Paul” 
r “take from one to give to another.” 


“We are concerned.” he concluded, , 
“with the multiplication of wealth through . 
cooperative action: wealth in which we all 
can share.” 

The President's speech follows 
text: 


I am elad to take part in this com- 
memoration of the landing in Green Bay 
of the man who can truly be called the 
first white pioneer of Wisconsin. 


Over all the years the purposes of the 
men and women who established civiliza- 
tion in Wisconsin and in the Northwest . 
were the same as those that stimulated 


in full 


Only through the submerging | 
| practical cooperation can civilization grow. 

In the great national movemcnt that 
culminated in 1932, people joined with 
‘enthusiasm. They lent hand and voice 
‘to the common cause, irrespective of many. 
older political traditions. They saw the 
dawn of a new day. They were on the 


march; they were coming back into the. 


possession of their own home land. 

As the humble instruments of their 
vision and power, those of us who were 
chosen to serve them in 1932 turned to 
the great task. 

In one year and five months, the peo- 
ple of the United States have received at 


least a partial answer to their demands | 


for action and neither the demand nor 


the action has reached the end of the! 


road. 


Two Types of Men 
May Delay Action 


But action may be delayed by two 
tvpes of individuals. Let me cite ex- 
amples: 

First, there is the man whose objectives 
are wholly right and wholly progressive 


the earlier settlers of the Atlantic seaboard. | but who declines to cooperate or even to 


Men. everywhere throughout Europe had 


suffered from the imperfect and often un- ' | 
just governments of their home lands. and | | methods and nobody else's. 


were driven by deep desire to find security | 


discuss methods of arriving at the ob- 
'jectives because he insists on his own 


The other type is the individual who 


and enlarged opportunity for themselves demands some message to the people of 


and their children. 


Sought to Escape 
Intrigues Abroad 

The new population flowing into our 
new lands of opportunity was a mixed' 
population differing often in language. in 
external customs and in habits of thought. 


‘But in one thing they were all alike—they 


resignation and, 


shared a deep purpose to rid themselves 
forever of the jealousies, the prejudices, 
the intrigues and the violence. whether in- 
ternal or external. that disturbed their 
lives abroad. 


They sought a life less fettered by 
the exploitations that selfish men set up 
in governments that are not free. They 
sought a wider opportunity for the aver- 
age man. 


Having achieved the initial adventure | 
of migration to new homes, they moved | 
forward to the further adventure of es-!. 


'tablishing forms of government and meth- | 


-that they sought. 


They believed that men. out of their. 
intelligence and their self-discipline could 


create and use forms of government that. 


: fish private interests the organized author- 


legal discussion of the right of a Presi- | 


dent to go beyond the borders. and 
whether, if he did so, his duties did not 
devolve upon his legal successor. 
American naval vessels and American 
legations and embassies have a_ legal 
Status as American soil. This justifica- 


tion was invoked for President Theodore , 


Roosevelt when he ventured -outside of 
territorial waters on a trip to the Panama 
Canal. 

President Taft frequently transgressed 
the traditional theory of his right to leave 
the country and to exercise authority 
while absent. After ceremonies in the 
center of the international bridge at El 
Paso, Tex.. he crossed over into Cuidad 
Juarez to attend a banquet given by 
President Diaz of Mexico. He made three 
inspection tours to the Panama Canal. 

President Wilson in Europe 

President Wilson went even 
against this tradition. Twice he went 
abroad to attend the Paris Peace Con- 
ference and also made a tour of other 
European countries. There was talk in 
the papers and private arguments re- 
speciing his status while absent. 

Bui President Wilson did not hesitate 
to function from Paris or wherever he 
might be. He did not particularly seem 
to be actuated in performing his official 
acts as to whether 
on board an American naval vessel or on 
the American soil of the American em- 
bassv or in his official quarters at Paris 
or.elsewhere in Europe. American fa- 
cilities for communication—the military 
mail service and the naval radio—were 
ulilized extensively, however, for their ad- 
Vantage as mediums of secrecy. 

Harding and Coolidge 

President Harding passed through Brit- 
ish Columbia. Canada. when he visited 
Alaska. President Coolidge went to Ha- 
vana, Cuba. to open the Pan American 
Congress. President Hoover made a trip 
through West Indies waters in visiting 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. Their 


farther 


he was at the time. 


Presidential authority was not challenged | 


on any of these occasions. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt already 
questions that were given importance 
has completed a 10,000-mile trip He 
was in constant contact with Wash- 
ington, receiving communications _ by 
radio, cable and mail, and using these 


mediums to carry on his administrative | 


obligations. 
delegated his authority in any particle. 

There never has been any statute pro- 
hibiting a President from leaving the 
jurisdiction of the American flag. and it 
is assumed that the Constitutional re- 
striction permits him to go wherever the 
President considers that duty requires 
his presence. 

President Taft. as Chief Justice. pointed 
out that the cnly part of the Constitution 
that could have any bearing is. that 
quoted from Article II. providing that 
the “powers and duties” of the Presidency 
“shall devolve upon the Vice President”’ 
when the President is unable to discharge 
them. 

Thus it appears that no one could suc- 
cessfully challenge the President's au- 
thority to function, except as the result 
of conviction on impeachment proceed- 
ings, and except that a professional find- 
ing of physical and mental incapacity— 
and possibly prolonged absence abroad 
might be taken congnizance of as a basis 
for a Congressional finding of “inability 
to discharge the powers and duties of 
said office’ and directing the exercise of 
the Presicential authority by the next 
in line. 


He does not appear to have} 


would not enslave the human spirit, 
free it and nourish it. 


but | 
They did not fear , 


government, because they knew that ROV- | | 


ernment in the new world was their own. 


They built here in Wisconsin a state. 
destined for extraordinary achievements. 
They set up institutions to enforce law | 
and order, to care for the unfortunate, to 
pomote.tke arts of industry and agricul- 
ture. They built a university and schoo] 
system as enlightened as any that the 
world affords. They set up against all sel- 


he is still wondering how to answer. 
other man wrote me frankly that in his 


itv of the people themselves through the 
state. They transformed utilities into 
public servants instead of private means 
of exploitations. 


Tiwofold Battle 
Of the Pioneers 


The average man in Wisconsin waged 
a long and bitter fight for his rights. 
Here, and in the nation at large. this bat- 
tle has been two-fold. 


He has had to fight nature.. From 
the time that the settlers started to 
clear the land until now, he has been 
compelled to assert the power of his 
brains and courage over the blind pow- 
ers of the wind and the sun and the soil. 
He pays no heed to the reactionaries 
who would tell him that mankind must 
stand impotent before the fcrces of na- — 
ture. Year after year, as science pro- 
gressed and his mastery of the mysteries 
of the physical universe increased, he 
has been turning nature, once his hard 
master, into useful servitude. 

That is why on this trip across *the 
northern part of our continent, I have 
been so moved by the distressing effects 
of a widespread drought and at the same 
time so strengthened in my owelief that 
science and cooperation can do much from 
now on to undo the many mistakes men 
have made in the past and to aid the 
good forces of Nature and the good im- 


pulses of men instead of fighting against 


them. 


We are but carrving forward the pio- | 


neering spirit of the fathers when we ap- 
ply the pioneering methods to the better 
use vast land and water 


As Em ployment Aids 


Substantial Gains Revealed in 


1933 Business Census | 


Merry-go-rounds, shooting galleries and | 


dance halls were some of the amusement | 
spectacles that entered the limelight last | 


year in aiding the drive on unemployv-) 
ment. 

Substantial gains in employment in, 
| Service establishments and _ places. of | 


amusements in the United States in 1933 | 
were revealed by the preliminary figures 
tabulated in connection with the Census 
of American Business and released August 
9 by William L. Austin. Director of the 
Census, Commerce Department. | 


“When both full-time and part-time em- 
ployment are considered. it is clear that 
the improvement during the year was sub- 
stantial.” Director Austin said. The peak |! 
for this tvpe of employment was reached | 
in November. Nearly a half million serv- 
ice establishments and amusement places 
which reported total receipts of more than 
two billion dollars gave employment to an 
aVcrage of 434,014 full-time employes, 178.- 
663 part-time employes, and 503.441 pro- | 
prietors. 

“Service establishments” include places 
of business performing personal services 
for the. public. such as barber’ shops, 
laundries. shoe shine shops. Dental lab- 
oratories and locksmiths are other types 
included. The survey. which covered every 
city. county and state, received its funds 


| from the Civil Works Administration, 


resources-—— | 


the United States that will restore whal 
he calls “confidence.”. When I hear this 
I cannot help but remember the pleas 
made by Government and certain types oi 
so-called “big business” all through the 


‘years 1930. 1931 and 1932 that the only 


thing lacking in the Uniied States was 


‘confidence. 


Before I left on my trip I received two 


letters from important men, both of them’ 


pleading that I say something to restore 
confidence. To both of them I wrote iden- 
tical letters: 


“What would you like to have me say?” 


From one of them I have received no: 


reply at all six weeks later. I take it ra 
The 


judgment the way to restore confidence 
was for me to declare that all supervision 
by all forms of government, Federal and 
State, over all forms of human activity 
called business should be forthwith abol- 
shed. 
In other words, he was frank enough to 


imply that he would repeal all laws, State. 


or National, which regulate business—that 
a utility could henceforth charge any rate, 


reasonable or otherwise; that the railroads | 


could go back to rebates and other secret 
agreements; that the processors of food- 
stuffs could disregard all rules of health 
and of good faith; that the unregulated 
wild-cat banking of a century ago could 
be restored; that fraudulent securities and 
watered stock could be palmed off on the 
public; that stock manipulation which 
caused panics and enriched insiders could 
‘go unchecked. 


In fact, if we were to listen to him, the) 


old law of the tooth and the claw would 
reign once more. 


Ancient Order 
Gone to Stay 


My friends, the people of the United 
States will not restore that ancient order. 
There is no lack of confidence on the 
part of those business men, farmers and 
workers who clearly read the signs of 
the times. Sound economic improve- 
ment comes from the improved condi- 
tion of the whole population and not 
the small fraction thereof. 


| Those who would measure confidence 
in this country in the future must look 
first to the average citizen. 

Confidence is returning to our agricul- 
tural population which. in spite of un- 
predictable and uncontrollable drought in 
a large area, is giving understanding co- 
operation to practical planning and the 
ending of the useless bickering and sec- 
tional thinking of the past. 


Confidence is returning to the manu- 
facturers who, in overwhelming numbers. 
are comparing the black ink of today with 
the red ink of many years gone by; to 
the workers who have achieved under the 
‘National Recovery Administration rights 
for which they fought unsuccessfully for 
a generation. 

Confidence is returning to the men and 
women whose willing hands found no 
work and who have. been saved from 
starvation by Government relief; 
youngsters whose childhood has _ been 
saved to them by the abolition of child 

‘labor; 


| plished by 


‘Not Redistribution 
But Increase of 
Wealth Sought 


out of opportunity ought not to consist 
of robbing Peter to pay Paul. We are 
concerned with more than mere sub- 
traction and addition. We are concerned 
with the multiplication of wealth 
through cooperative action; wealth in 
which all can share. 


These high purposes must be accom- 
cooperation among those 


charged by the people with the duties of 


government. I am glad to be in a State 
from which I have greatly drawn in. set- 
ting up the permanent and temporary 
agencies of government. 

Your two Senators, both old frends of 
mine, and many others have worked with 
me in maintaining excellent cooperation 
between the Executive and Legislative 
branches of the Government. I take this 


“opportunity of expressing my gratitude to 


to the’ 


to the fair and sincere bankers | 


and financfers and business men, big and 


little, who now. for the first time. find 
Government cooperating with them in new 
attempts to put the Golden Rule into the 
temples of finance; 
who have been saved from 
threat of foreclosure and to the small 
investors and savers of the Nation who. 
for the first time, rightly believe that their 
savings are secure. 

These are the elements that make for 
confidence in the future. This Govern- 
ment intends no injury to honest busi- 
. ness. The processes we follow in seek- 
ing social justice do not in adding to 
general prosperity take from one and 
give to another. 

In this modern world, the spreading 


to the home owners | 
the stark | 


them. 
Not only in Washington but in the’ 


States there has been cooperation by pub- 
lic officials in the achievement of the pur- 
poses we seek. I thank Gov. Schmedeman, 
another old friend of mine. for his patri- 
otic cooperation with the National Admin- 
istration. 


Favored Definition 
Of the New Deal 


We who support this New Deal do so 
hecause it is a square deal and because it 
is essential to the preservation of security 
and happiness of a free society. I like its 
definition by a member of the Congress 
He said: 


“The New Deal is an old deal—as old 
as the ealiest aspirations of humans for 
liberty and justice and the good life. 
It is old as Christian ethics, for basically 
its ethics are the same. It is new as the 
Declaration of Independence was new, 
and the Constitution of the United 
States; its motives are the same. 


“It voices the deathless cry of good men 


and good women for the opportunity to 
live and work in freedom, the right to be 
secure in their homes and in the fruits of 
their labor, the power to protect them- 
selves against the ruthless and the cun- 
ning. 

“It. recognizes that man is indeed his 


| brother’s keeper. insists that the laborer is 


vorthy of his hire. demands that justice 
shall rule the mighty as well as the weak. 

“It seeks to cement our society, rich and 
poor, manual workers and brain workers, 
into a voluntary brotherhood of free men. 
standing together. striving together, for 
the common good of all.” 

Keep that vision before your eyes and in 


‘your hearts; it can and will be attained. 


-mer expects to issue a statement, 


roads for 
.fund. Many railroads have their own pen- . 


Back 15 


|Setting Up System 
Of Railroad Pensions 


| 


Federal Rail. 


roads Plan Attack 


Newest of all the Federal agencies, the 
Railroad Retirement Board. created b\ 
Congress in the closing hours of its last 
session to administer the Government's | 
future pension system for rail emploves, | 
is now functioning. Organized during the 
past weck. 
this week. 

The members of the Board are Murray 
W. Latimer. of New York. consultant of 
large industrial firms on pension plans, | 
chairman; John T. Williamson, Chicago. 
who was chairman of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy Railroad, 


M. Eddy, St Louis, Mo., international vice 
president of the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers. recommended by organized rail- 
way labor. 

The pension system will be built 
from scratch. as a Government project, 
though pension systems exist on a num- 
ber of the railroads and in many large 
industrial corporations. Chairman Lati- 
August 
The pen- 
be financed entirely by 
railroads and their employes. each 


13, regarding the Board plans. 
sion sysiem will 
the 


_ Worker paying into the fund a percentage 


of regular wages or salaries and the rail- 
roads contributing a large fixed propor- 
tion into the fund. 

The Association of Railway Executives, 
representing 98 per cent of the railroad 
mileage of the United States. plans to in- 
stitute proceedings in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia this week. at- 
tacking the constitutionality of the rail- 
road retirement act and seeking to pre- 
vent collection of assessment from rail- 
the Federal railway pension 


sion systems. At a_ recent Association 
meeting it was siated the new law would 
cost railroads $60,000,000 annually, exclu- 
Sive of $5.000.000 to administer it. 


Americ ican n Aviators 
Sporting New Planes 


Flyers received 748 new fiving machines 
during the first half of 1934 from Ameri- 
can airplane manufacturers. 

The aircraft figures announced by the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, Commerce De- 
partment, on August 9 revealed that 374 
were for domestic civil use, 264 for mili- 
tary use, and 110 for export. This marks 
an increase of 74 planes as compared to 
the corresponding period in 1933. 

Thé greatest monthly production was 
during June, when 196 were manufactured 
as against 96 for January. Of the 374 
planes built for domestic civil use, 273 
were of the monoplane type and 101 were 
biplanes. The monoplanes included 132 


it will begin active operations | 


recom- | 
mended by the railway executives: and Lee 


up, 


| 


Opening the Gates 
Of ‘Hall of Fame’ 
To Nation’s Birds | 


TOW the birds of the air have been ace 
~+* corded a niche in that hall of fame 
which it is the province of successive Post- 
masters General to fill with the nation’s 
heroes. 

The new dark blue “duck stamps” which 
must decorate every state license which 
permits the sportsman to shoot migra- 
‘tory birds, are on the market after some 
delay. They cost one dollar, ninety cents 
of which goes toward the creation and 


maintenance of permanent refugees for 
wild fowl. Even if the hunter lives in a 
State that requires no license he must 
show his }lue duck stamp on a special 
certificate that his local postoffice will 
furnish him. 


It is confidentially predicted that many 
people who love the birds on the wing as 
well as in the pot, will contribute to their 
future welfare by buying the stamps. 
Philatelists, too, it is expected, will buy 
them. 

The duck stamp was authorized when 
an amendment to the Migratory Bird Act 
of 1934 was approved. For a decade the 
idea has met with sympathetic approval, 
but for one reason or another it failed to 
receive the official approval of Congress 
until this year. 


The stamp is now on sale at all county 
seat post offices and in towns of more 
than 2.500 population. It is about twice 
as large as a special delivery stamp and 
the Government didn't havé to go out- 
side of its own ranks for the design, eith- 
er. The ducks in action, shown above, 
are the work of Jay N. Darling, chief of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, but bet- 
ter known to the thousands as Cartoonist 
“Ding.” “Ding” has probably drawn al- 
most as many ducks as he has bagged in 
his day and his contribution, like his 
many years of work for the preservation 
of wild life, is a labor of love as well as 
art. 


with open cockpits and 151 with cabins, 
The biplanes included 29 open cockpit and 
72 cabin aircraft. 

These aircraft production figures are 


based on a record of Department of Come 


merce licenses, identification marks. ise 


‘sued for unlicensed planes, and reports as 


to military deliveries and export pro=- 
duction. 


| CLAIM 


| REACH THE 
FARTHEST! 


1 CLAIM IVE 
GOT THE 
WIDEST POWER 


POWER CLAIM. 


CLAIM IMA 
A LOT MORE 
THAN | AM 


BUY AT THIS SIGN 
Thissignidentibesthe W,000 
Stations and Dealers {rom Maine 
to Lowisiana who represent 
the services and products of the 
world's leading oi! organization. 


ARD OIL 


’ 


and what it will do when 


“Some folks,’”’ the owl says, ‘‘ scheme and plot 


To prove they are what they are not— 
But they'd be wise if they'd recall 
They only fool themselves—that’s all!’’ 


REGULAR 


COR PANY 


[Essolube Motor Oil in the crankcase enables Essolene to do its best] 


Guararteeo Smoother Performance 


GASOLINE PRICE 


ene 


OF NEW 


a 


Exaggerated claims do not find place in Essolene advertising. Nor 
do we indulge in trick stunts to add excitement to our merchan- 
dising. To prove its merit, we rely entirely on Essolene itself... 
you put it to a practical test in your 
own car. We are positive that if you will give Essolene a fair trial 
you will know why Essolene guarantees smoother performance. 


MOTOR TRAVEL 
INFORMATION FREE 
OF cost 


Yours for the asking et al! 
Esso Stations and Dealers 
“ESSO TOURS AND 
DETOURS.” Protasely il- 
luetrated. New every moath. 
Contaias officie! map of our- 
rent roed constructiog; va- 
cation information; touring 
data; etc. Aleo tree indi- 
vidual road maps. 


Copr. 1934, Esso, Inc. 
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Power War Opening on Many Fronts” 
As Hydroelectric Program Proceeds 


Chamber of Commerce, Coal Association, 
Power Companies Protest Federal Moves; 
Experts Study Methods for Increasing Use 


The power war has opened in earnest. | 
Following President Roosevelt's 
tion on Aug. 3 that the power the Federal 
agencies are developing is going to be 
power which for all time is going to be 
controlled by the Government, battle has 
just been joined on several -fronts. 


The President is an advocate of the 
“vardstick” theory. One of the earliest 
and most persistent champions of this 
theory, Morris L. Cooke, is vice chairman 
of the PWA Committee recently ap- 
pointed to make recommendations on a 
national power policy 

Briefly, this theory is that the Govern- 
ment should own and operate one or more 
power systems to determine by its own 
experience what it costs to generate and 
distribute electricity. 


Commerce Chamber's Idea 
Of a “Yardstick” 

Two days after the President's declara- 
tion, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce issued a report setting forth its 
own views on “yardsticks” and the electri- 
fication of America. 

It is not rates alone. said the Chamber, 
that retard the wider use of electricity. 
Other obstacles to its use are the cost ol 
appliances. low incomes, and the cheap- 
ness of competing services. 

Sensing that the Government policy 
may amount to subsidizing the domestic 
consumer by selling him current below 
cost to build a demand that will later 
produce a profit, the Chamber questioned 
the effectiveness of this market strategy. 

In the first place, the general electrifi- 
cation of the American*»home would re- 
quire the outlay of about 15 or 20 billion 
dollars, said the report. Sales resistance 


for appliances is already high. The proper | 


type of vardstick is that provided by the 


customer himself—the comparative .cost 
_ University at Durham, N. C. 


to him of services that compete with elec- 
tricity. 


The Place of Coal 


Under New Program 
Since about 60 per cent of all electric 


power in the United States is generated $2,000,000 and a grant of $657,000. These 


by steam engines which use coal as fuel, 
the coal interests are disturbed by the 
Government's plans for increasing the 
country’s hydroelectric power capacity, 
that is, the installations producing elec- 
tricity from water power. 

The National Coal Association launched 


on Aug. 8 an attack against “the billion. 


ddllar water: power development of the 
Federal Government.” 
Agsociation stated that the Government’s | 
hydroelectric program now under way. 


embraces an additional installed capacity | 


| 


of 19 billion kilowatt hours, which, added | 
tod present capacity, gives three times as 
much power available as the present mar- | 
két demands. 

Such a development,. 
Serts, 
millions of tons of coal annually, impair 
railroad revenues derived from hauling | 
caal, render idle many power plants now | 
in operation, decrease employment in 
mines, railroads, the ice industry and 
other lines, and inflict huge losses on in- 
vestors. 


Problem of Outlets 
For Unused Power 


The problem of selling unused power | 
now available and due shortly to be | 
greatly expanded is one of the most im-| 
portant engaging the attention of the 
President's power policy committee. It 
has already begun investigating means 
for disposing of electricity to be generated 
by the Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
projects. 

The President, in his speech of Aug. 3,, 
served notice that he intended to press| 
for the ratification of the St. Lawrence | 
Seaway Treaty. That means another 
huge reservoir of available power and a’ 
formidable challenge to those seeking out- 
lets for its use. 


David E. Lilienthal, one of the mem- 
bers of the Committee, has been working | 
for some time on plans for encouraging 
new power-consuming industries in the! 
Tennessee Valley as outlets for electricity | 
generated by the TVA. He points to the 
experience of many communities in which | 
domestic consumption has increased up- | 
ward of 100 per cent with lowered rates. | 


At the same time, the TVA is encourag- 
ing the manufacture and sale of ‘ower | 
priced, standard appliances as a means of | 
overcoming sales resistance. An attempt 
is also being made to increase purchasing 
power by such devices as the organization 
of cooperative associations for seed potato 
cultivation, fruit and vegetable canning, 
flour milling, dairying, and handicraft 
textiles. Nine such cooperatives have al- | 
ready been formed and four others are 
in the process of organization. | 


the booklet as- 


Power in Britain 
To Be Studied 


Mr. Lilienthal will sail on Aug. 15 for a 
month’s survey of power problems in | 
Great Britain and Ireland as a basis for | 
recommendations to the TVA and the Na-. 
tional Power Policy Committee. 

In Great Britain he will examine the_ 
so-called British Grid System, under 
which there is a combination of publicly 
owned and privately owned enterprises. 
The Government owns all transmission 
lines and makes arrangements with the 
public and private enterprises so as to 
unify the power supply and utilize it in 
the most efficient way. 

In Ireland, Mr. Lilienthal will study the 
Shannon River hydroelectric development. 
giving special attention to the progress it 
has made in rural electrification. 


Atlanta’s Move 
To Get TVA Power 


Emulating the example of Knoxville, 
Tenn., which recently signed a 20-year | 
contract to purchase power from the TVA, | 
Atlanta, Ga., the largest city of the South-| 
east, is considering the possibility of a 
Similar contract. The City Council pre-| 
sented a resolution to the mayor asking | 
for the appointment of an agent to in- | 
vestigate the feasibility of the plan. 

Officials of the Georgia Power Com-, 
pany, which serves Atlanta, belittle the 
move as “political,” pointing out that 
their rates since last January have been 
little higher than would have to be paid 
for TVA power. Moreover, they say, the 
plan would require the amendment of the 


“ity charter and the State constitution. | 


declara-. 


dam in the Saluda River, a 15,000 kilo- | 
watt generating station, and 90 miles of. 


In a booklet the, 


‘three chief grounds: 


will destroy the market for many! 


Share of American city families. 


types of household appliances 
Figures from this survey show that 389,- 


The Drop in Bad Debts and in 


accounts averaged 1.4 per cent for 1932, 


The State Legislature does not meet until 


1936, 


Furthermore, the TVA entered into an 
understanding with the parent company 
of the Georgia Power Company agreeing 
not to interfere in its territory until after , 
the construction of the Norris dam. The. 
dam may be completed by the end of, 
1935, although it is said that the com-' 
plete development of its power facilities | 
is still three years off. 


Cheap Electricity 


. And the Investor 


Approaching the question from the 
angle of the investor in power securities, 
one of the large private companies in a’ 
paid advertisement pointed out that the 
hammering down of electricity rates 
throughout its system in the past year 
had saved its residential customers 2 cents | 
a day on the average. But this loss of 
revenue, taken in conjunction with the! 
increase in taxes the system must pay, | 
has wiped out all returns on $325,000,.000 | 
of invested capital calculated on a 5 per. 
cent basis. 


Unfair Competition 
Alleged by Utility 


Foreshadowing a type of dispute that, 
may become common with the Govern- 
ment’s growing interest in power develop- 
ment is an issue that was recently joined | 
between the PWA and the Duke Power 
Company. 

Noting that the PWA was considering | 
a grant and loan to Greenwood County. 
S. C., for building a dam and hydroelec- 
tric plant, the Duke Power Company. 
largely owned by the Duke Foundation, 
entered a vigorous protest against the. 
project. 

The Duke Foundation supports Duke. 
It makes | 
grants also to a number of other colleges | 
and to various hospitals and Similar in- 


institutions. 


The PWA announced on June 20 that 
it had approved the Greenwood County | 
project, advancing a loan of more than | 


funds were to be used for constructing a 


transmission lines. 

The Duke Power Company, which is. 
one of the leacing producers of electricity | 
in North and South Carolina, asked for a. 
rehearing, which was granted. 

Reasons Advanced | 
For Its Protest 


The company based its objections on 


1—Its largest stockholder, the Duke. 
Foundation, would be adversely affected | 
by a reduction in the company’s earnings, | | 
which was likely to result from competi- | 
tion with a plant virtually subsidized by | 
the Government. 

-2—Cotton mills buying power at ieee 
rates from the new plant would have an, 
unfair competitive advantage over others | 
which obtained current from privately | 
owned stations, these having necessarily | 
to charge a higher rate. 


3.—Technical engineering objections 


| 


the project were raised. 


The PWA, after hearing the epee | 
reaffirmed the previous decision permit- 
ting the project to go forward. 


Electric Refrigeration: 
Extent of Use 


The ice-man and the old-fashioned ice 
box still minister to the needs for a good 


To determine the potential demand for 
electrical equipment in the United States. 
Civil Works Administration employes last 
Winter, while taking a real property in- 
_ventory of 63 cities, collected data on the 
in use. 


974 out of the 2,313,955 residential units 
enumerated had mechanical refrigeration. 
This is about one in six. 


Mechanical refrigerating devices were 
fcund to be most numerous in the West 
North Central States, the Pacltfic States, 
/and the South Atlantic States. Seattle, 
Wash., with 30,029 mechanical refrigera- 
_ tors, led the 63 cities. 

Electrical ranges were found in only 
101,309 residences. Portland, Oreg., Sacra- 
mento and San Diego, Calif., and Seattle, 
Wash., reported 60,996 of this number. 

Of the total of 2,313,955 dwelling units | 
enumerated, the reports show that 229,924 | 
use neither electricity nor gas for lighting, | 
and 679,649 use neither of these facilities 
for cooking. 

Electricity holds the field for lighting, 
only 10,325 dwelling units using gas for 
this purpose. Gas, however, continues to 
be the principal fuel for use in cooking. © 


Signs of Prosperity 
In Rising Collections | 


Time Taken for Payment 


When the storekeepers begin to collect 
their bills more promptly and shoppers | 
charge more of their purchases, it is con- | 
strued by some as a sign of prosperity. 

For four years the Commerce Depart- 
ment in its survey of retail credit reported 
that the length of time people were tak- 
ing to pay their bills was increasing and 
the number of charge accounts was de- 
clining. But during the last half of 1933 
these trends were reversed. | 

The bad-debt loss percentage on open 


and only 1.2 per cent for 1933. For install- 
ment accounts the bad-debt loss percent- 
| age was 6.7 per cent of sales for 1932, and 
4.1 per cent for 1933. 

This encouraging trend in debt losses, 
Says the Department, “is an indication of 
the effect of the recovery, as bad-debt 
losses of merchants have increased stead- 
ily during the past few years—a condi- 
tion which undoubtedly can be attributed 
in most cases to the customer’s unemploy- 
ment or to his severely reduced income.” 

A reduction of six days in the time re- 
quired by customers to pay their regular 
charge accounts and of 29 davs in the 
time required for payment of installment 
accounts was shown during the last half 
of 1933 in comparison with the first half 
of the year. 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 
Index Numbe-:: Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY FAIRLY EVEN 
JULY AUG. = 


BY SIN 


ESS activity varied only moderately from the level that has pre- 

vailed in recent weeks with slight declines, 
recession activity was about 6 per cent, with widest drop in steel produc- 
tion and smallest in electric power output. 


mostly seasonal. In July 
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OUTPUT OF AUTOMOBILES LESS 
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UTPUT of automobiles decline less than seasonal so adjusted index on 

chart shows a gain. Approximate output for week, according to Cram’'s 

Reports, was 58,554 units against 59,412 in week before. Trend in retail sales 
of new passenger cars still downward. 


=f 


DROP IN TOTAL CARLOADINGS 


20 


same week last year. 


Se of revenue freight for week ended July 28 (latest shown on 
chart were 608,848 cars, 6,016 cars less than in week before. 
and livestock alone showed increases. Loadings 5.6 per cent less than in 


Coal, coke 


+ 


STOCK PRICE AVERAGE FALLS 


unusu 
compared 


merce. 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 

are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
To simplify comparison between busi- 
ness indicators and to compare statistical series. 
which are expressed .in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


TOCK trading fell back to level of previous fortnight following a burst of 
/activity in week before. Transactions totaled 3,510.000 shares 
th 10,842,000 in preceding week. Average of prices did not fall 
very much; being estimated at $78.05 compared with $78.31 in week before. 
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UTPUT of steel ingots again declined to mill capacity of 226 per cent, re- 

flecting the attitude of consumers who would dispose of accumulated 
stocks before entering the market. Output for July slumped to half the pro- 
duction in June. Summer months always are dull in steel, but this year are 
even more s0. 
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OUTPUT OF SOFT COAL RISES 
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me pate coal production rose slightly, daily output for week ended July 28 
(latest shown on chart) being estimated by Bureau of Mines at 1,003 

thousand tons, compared with 974 thousand in week before. Reserves in 


hands of industrial consumers at a peak for the year. 
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COMMODITY PRICE INDEX RISES 
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ISHER’S index of wholesale commodity prices, based on 100 as average for 

1926, rose to 77.9 compared with 77.8 in week before. Average for full 

month of July was 77.9 which compared with 77.3 for June, 75.2 for May 
and 69 for July, 1933. 
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BOND MARKET DULL AND LOWER 
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OND market very dull following extreme great activity the week before 

when galvanized by exciting news from Europe. Total volume of trad- 

ing cut almost in half, $46,940,000-compared with $80,483,000. Averigae price 
of 40 domestic corporate issues fell slightly from $94.17 to $93.75. 


base period the weekly 


Proposed Security 


Issues 


The Federal Trade Commission during 
the week announced the registration of 
the following securities under the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues 
may be sold to the public 20 days after 
filing, unless subject to a Commission 
stop-order. — registration follows: 

August 9, 1934 
INDEPENDPENCE FUND OF NORTH AMER- | 

ICA, 1 Cedar Street, New York, an invest-_ 

ment trust proposing to offer “Independence | 

Fund Trust Certificates” 


fficers are: 
president; Frank Ware, treasurer, and 


Myer, assistant treasurer and assistant sccres | 


tary, all of New York Ci 
DEBEN 


MIDLAND UTILITES COMPAN 


ity. 


of $6,000,000 face value, “Debentures, Series 
A, Six Per cent,” of the company so that 
holders of the securities proposed to be called 
for deposit may unite to protect their in- 
terests, seek representation in bankruptcy 
proceedings, and participate in a reorganiza- 
tion plan. Members of the committee are: 
Melvin L. Emerich, Robert P. Minton and 
Leo J, Sheridan, all of Chicago. 

CAHUENGA COURT APARTMENTS FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDHOLDERS’. COMMITTEE, 
712 Spring Arcade Building, 541 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, calling for deposit of 
first mortgage bonds of Louis C. Wallach 
(whose name was changed by court order to 
Leach Cross), former real estate operator and 
dentist, whose address is 940 Fox Street, New 
York. Bonds are being called in the amount 
of $237,500 face value outstanding out of an 
original issue of $325,000, because of existing 
defaults. A plan of reorganization is con- 


or investment con- | 
tracts calling for total payments of $10, 000,- | 
Henry J. Simonson, ot 


TURE HOLDERS COMMITTEE FOR "NATIONAL 
Y, 120 South | 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, calling for deposit 


templated. Members of the committee are: 
H. Cotton, Charles C, Irvin, John Treanor | 


and J. B. Van Nuys, all of Los Angeles. 
WASHINGTON 
PORATION, 1111 White Building, Seattle, 
Wash., a Delaware 
May 28, 1934, to raise cattle, sheep and hogs | 
and to produce general farm products. The | 


company expects to issue $400,000 common | S 


stock. Among officers are: J. K. McDowell, 


president; A. C. Macbeth, vice-president, and | 
of 


Minnie Erker, 
Seattle. 


secretary-treasurer, all 


Annapolis, Md., a 
Maryland corporzation organied in July, 1934, 


to engage in storing and caring for all types 


| heard of, 
| of other competent analysts,” 
/Guernsey, in charge of the 1929 census 


of water craft up to 150 feet in length. Units 
will be sold to Industrial Financing and En- 


gineering Co., Washington, . Sales 
agents, at $100 a unit net. Officers are: 
Charles E. Chance, Annapolis, Md., presi- 


dent; Harry A. Seay, Washington, D. C., vice- 
president, and James A. Walton, Annapolis, 
Md., secretary-treasurer. 


EMPORIA GOLD MINES, 1600 Delaware Ave- 


nue, Wilmington, Del., a Delaware corpora- 
tion organized June 1, 1933, owning property 
in Arizona and proposing to engage in the 
mining business, particularly gold mining. 
The issuer expects to offer 250,000 shares 
common stock at $1 each or $250,000. Officers 
are: George H. Bruce, president; Kurtz Wil- 
son, vice-president, and Lawrence Savercool, 
secretary-treasurer, all of New York City. 


PORATION, 
Atlantic City, N. J., operating the Colton 
Manor Hotel and proposing, under a reor- 


LAND & LIVESTOCK 


110 SOUTH PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE COR- 
110 South Pennsylvania Avenue, | 


ganization plan, to issue $637,500 first mort-. 


gage 6 per cent cumulative income bonds. 
and 6.375 shares of capital stock, represented 
by voting trust certificates. The corporation 
was incorporated May 23, 1934. to succeed 


Colton Manor Co., having acquired the hotel | 
property as @ result of foreclosure proceed- 


ings. Among Officers of the new company 
are: Walter H. Lippincott, president; H. F. 
Heuer, secretary and treasurer, both of 
Philadelphia. 


PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE FOR HOLDERS 
OF LAKE CHARLES OFFICE BUIDING |. 
COMPANY, FIRST MORTGAGE 6', PER | 
CENT SERIAL GOLD BONDS, 813 * union | 
Building. New Orleans, calling for deposit of | 
the above listed bonds in the outstanding | 
amount of $178,000 out of an original issue | 
of $225,000. The issue has been in default | 
since December 1, 1933, as to principal and | 
the interest has not been paid promptly, ac- 
cording to the statement. Committee mem- 
bers are: F. P. Breckinridge, Wilfred G. | 
Gehr, Norbert B. Hinckley, and James W. 

Montgomery, all of New Orleans. 


DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COR- 
PORATION, 120 Broadway, New York City, a | 
Virginia corporation, a holding company | 
with subsidiaries engaged in producing and 
dealing in alcoholic beverages and incorpo- 
rated or qualified to do business in Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee and West Virginia. 

The holding company also holds a major- 
ity of voting stock in a barrel manufactur- 


The 1933 Collapse 


In Volume of Sales 


“index numbers,” using for convenience as a 


for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 
indicated. The weekly average for this period is 
expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. thas, when the item for any particu- 


Surprising Results of Study in 
Retail Field | 


America’s retail sales toppled into a. 
47.7 per cent decline last year from pros- | 


corporation organized | perity levels. 


Retail sales in the milNon-and-a-half , 
tores scattered across’ the face of the | 
Nation totaled $25,700,712,000 in 1933, com- | 
pared to the aggregate sales of $49,114,- | 
653,000 in 1929, according to the Census | 
Bureau. 


“Much lower than any estimates I have 
including our own and those 
said John 


and recent chief of the 1933 census un- 
dertaking. 


Prior to the census, estimates placed 
the 1933 business at from $27,000,000,000 
to $30,000,000,000. Sales analysts agree 
that, if the improvement in business had 
not had a substantial effect the last half 


of last year, the depths of the depression 
would have been more strikingly revealed. 

In number of stores, the preliminary 
report disclosed a drop of 1.5 per cent, or 
22,000 fewer stores operating than in 1929. — 
This marks a substantial difference from | 
the predictions that the number of stores | 
would show a 400.000 reduction from the. 
1929 figures. This, according to Mr. | 
Guernsey, is a “fallacy” that was, how- 


ever, denied from the first by the Bereet 


the Census. 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less 
than the average the index number is less than 
100. Actual week for all items does not always 
end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart 
for week ended August 4 where available. 


average of each Series 


| sures Foreign Bond Sale 


| vestigations, was bitter 
of the 
| responsibility, 


committee. 


_ginson & Company, 
' Company, 
of investment houses. 


Human Nature: 


The Obstacle to 


Security Reforms 


Senate Committee Declares 


Federal Control No Bar 
To Unserupulous, Cen- 


Reform legislation such as the Stock 
Exchange Act and the Securities Act can 
never correct human shortcomings. 

‘This was the admission last week of 


‘the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
| mittee, the body which has initiated most 
| of the 
second report on stock market practices 
the committee said frankly that human 
' folly 


New Deal financial laws. In its 


or vice will continue to mar the 
work of security dealings regardless 0: 
Government regulation or control. 
“Many of the abuses in investment 
banking,” the committee wrote. “have re- 
sulted from incompetence, negligence, ir- 


| responsibility, or cupidity of indivicuals 18 
profession. 


Such abuses can be elim- 
inated only by the elimination of such 
persons from the field.” 


Evils of the Boom Days 


The committee's report, the second in 
a series of three on its stock market in- 
in its denuncia- 
“incompetence, negligence, ir- 
or cupidity” of investment 
_bankers during the boom days. 

Price pegging, high fees, suppression of 
unfavorable facts, and the flotation of 
unsound foreign bonds were attacked by 
The list of investment 
bankers whom it criticized included J. P. 
Morgan & Company; Kuhn, Loeb & Com- 
pany; Dillon, Read & Company; Lee, Hig- 
and National City 
and read like a “Who's Who” 


Loss on Foreign tonds 


Upon the investment bankers’ flotation 
of forcign bonds in this country the com- 
mittee heaped its most severe censure. 
‘Senator Fletcher ‘Dem.), of - Florida, 
chairman of the committee. declares that 
the new laws will not allow repetition of 
these deals. 

“The record of the activities of invest- 
ment bankers.’ the committee reported, 
“in the flotation of foreign securities is 
one of the most scandalous chapters in 
the history of American investment 
| banking. 

_ “The sale of these foreign issues was 
‘characterized by practices and abuses 
which were violative of the most ele- 
|; mentary principles of business.” 

“The foreign securities outstanding in 
the hands of the American public as of 
'March 1, 1934, are estimated at about $7,- 
| 080,000,000, of which approximately $2,- 
900,000,000 in principal amounts are in 
| default. 

| “The colossal loss sustained by the pub- 
| lic on bond issues sponsored by investment 
bankers manifests that these bankers were 
|either incompetent or derelict in the per- 
‘formance of their duties.” 


Blame on the Bankers 


| “Far from exercising discrimination in 
relation to these issues,” the report went 
(on, “the bankers failéd to check ade- 
quately the information furnished by for- 
eign officials; ignored bad debt records 
and bad moral risks; disregarded politi- 
cal disturbances and uphéavals; * * * and 
generally indulged in practices of doubt- 
‘ful prosperity in the promotion of for- 
eign bonds and_in the sale of foreign 
‘securities to the American public.” 
Condemning price-pegging, the report 
said: 

“The pegging process operated to de- 
ceive the prospective investor. There is 
.an artificial manipulation of price with 
_@ consequent misrepresentation of the true 
market for the securities offered. 

“As soon as the bankers ‘pull the peg,’ 
i.e. withdraw their support at the ex- 
_piration of the period of primary distri- 


ing corporation, and all voting stock in two | 
small food products corporations. 

The current issue proposed is as follows: 
674,014 shares common stock at $25 each or a 
total of $16,850,350; subscription warrants to 
subscribe for 337,014 shares of common stock. 
and installment subscription receipts for 
payment of first installment on 337,014 

the estimated net proceeds of $16,850.- 
000, a total of $5,000.000 is to be used pur- 
suant to an agreement between The Distil- 


lers Company Ltd. (of Great Britain) and 
| the issuer for the issuer's purchase of 400.- 
000 shares of common stock of The Distil- 
lers Company. Ltd. of Delaware. The remain- 
ing $11,850,000 will be used for general cor- 
porate purposes and working capital. 

Among officers are: Seton Porter. 
dent; Arthur W. Loasby. Matthew J. Mac- 
Namara, Otho H. Wathen and Daniel K. 
Weiskopf. vice-presidents; Thomas A. Clark. 
treasurer, and A. O. Cushny, comptroller, all 
of New York City. 


presi- | 


bution, ‘there is a concomitant decline in 
the price of the bonds.” 

The committee found further fault with 
sthe investment banker because he made 
no effort to curb the wild speculation of 
1926-29. 

“On the contrary,” the report said, “he 
was content to float new issues as long 
as the investing public was willing and 
able to absorb them. regardless of the 
inevitable consequences.” 


To Our 1209 
New Readers This 


Circulation Department 


Washington, D. C. 


The United States News is presented in newspaper form because 
speed is essential in getting the paper to you over the week-end 
and without the loss of time. which would be made necessary by 


publishing on coated paper and in magazine size. 


But vou will note that nevertheless the articles in The United 
States News are prepared with magazine perspective. for they not 
only are written with an idea of explaining what has happened but 
what is the true significance and meaning of the current develop- 


ments which so intimately affect the lives of all of us today. 
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Applying the Law 
For Regulation of 


National Labor 
Relations Board 


Stock Exchanges NATIONAL LABOR RELA. 


Commission’s Rules for. 


Registration of Markets; , 
Wide Range of Data to 


Be Submitted 


The coming week will see the first Fed- | 
eral registration of stock exchanges in! 


history. 


Chairman Joseph P. Kennedy of the_ 
Securities and Exchange Commission an- | 


nounces that within the next week the 
stock exchanges vwili receive the forms 


they must fill out to get a Federal li-’ 
No exchange can continue func- 


cense. 
tioning without such a license. 


The application papers will call for this 


information: 
1. Such data as (0 its organization, rules 
of procedure, membership, and such other 


information as the commission may re-. 


quire as necessary or appropriate in the. 


public interest or for the protection of 


investors. 

2. Copies of the constitution of the Ex- , 
change, articles of incorporation, and ex- 
isting by-laws ond other rules or regula-| 
tions by whatever name known. 


3. The Exchange must have rules pro- 
viding for the expulsion, disciplining and 
suspension of members for conduct incon- 
sistent with “just and equitable princi- 


TIONS BOARD continued during 
the past week to establish precedents to 
guide its rulings on cases that grow out 
of section Ta of the Recovery Act. 

Still unanswered, however, was the 
question of whether the NLRB would 
hold—as its predecessor. the National 
Labor Board, had done—that a ma- 
jority of the workers in a plant or an 
industry should represent all workers 
in collective bargaining with employers. 
An early ruling on this point is 
awaited. 

The Boarc did decide that an em- 
ployer could not require his workers 
to sign individual conirvacis. A New 
York metal products company had 
circulated contracts among its work- 
ers binding them to bargain individu- 
ally with the employer. The NLRB 
held this “constituted a violation of the 
right of its employes to be free from 
interference of their employer in their 
conceried activities for the purpose of 
coilective bargaining.” 

In another case the Board held that 
company unions cannot be opcrated on 
a “closed shop” basis. 

This was held to be a viviation of 
Section 7a, which holds that no one 
aS a condition of employment shall be 
required to join a company union. 

The Board continued to work for a 
settlement of a dispute between the 
Aluminum Company of America and 
its employes. 


ples” of trade and must make a declara- 
tion that the wilful violation of the Se- 


| 
curities and Exchange Act, or any rule or MIF ASURING NATION’S NEED 


“just and equitable principles” and sub- | 
ject to such disciplinary action as neces- . 
Sary. 

Forms must be filled out and returned | 
by Sept. 15. Chairman Kennedy said! 
that none of the exchanges in the country | 
have shown a disposition to hang back or | 
buck against the registration. They have 
been consulted continually as Kennedy 
and his colleagues worked at drawing up 
the registration requirements. 

Indications were that on registering the 


Federal Housing 
Administration 


'MHE FHA HOME modernization pro- 

gram has been launched. Approxi- 
mately 28,090 national banks, state 
hanks and trust companies, savings and 
industrial banks. building and loan as- 
sociations and other eligible institu- 
tions are being contacted. 


The Government hopes the flexibility 
of the program will result in releasing 
upwards of a billion dollars of funds 
of private industry in order to aid con- 
struction and employment. 

FHA makes no direct loans to indi- 
viduals. It has laid down the regula- 
tions which the participating financing 
institutions must follow. It insures 
each institution against all loss up to 
20 per cent of all the modernization 
loans the institution makes. The loans 
will range from $100 to $2,000 each. 
Financing cost to the home-owner must 
not exceed $5 per $100 of face value 
of loan, including interest, discount and 
fee. 

Later FHA will set up a mutual in- 
surance system for home mortgages 
and will supervise national mortgage 
associations to buy and hold insured 
mortgages. 

Roger Ste™an, of Mamaroneck, N. 
Y., has been appointed Director of 
Modernization Credits under Deputy 
Administrator Deane. There have 
been 30.000 applications for the 500 
jobs which Administrator Moffett says 
will be the FHA peak requirement. 


Federal Communications 
Commission 


FEDERAL Communications 
Commission ultimately must de- 
clare a permanent policy as to mainte- 
nance of clear channels, “free of in- 
terference,” for the larger broadcasting 
services having sufficient power to cover 
large areas. 

There is said to be a widespread mis- 
understanding of their purpose and 
there have been frequent proposals to 
restrict. them. Now a number of clear 
channel stations have joined in pcti- 
tioning the Commission to undertake 
a year’s technical study, with the co- 
operation of all willing broadcasters 
and radio laboratories. 

The Commission is asked to investi- 
gate the extent to which people, par- 
ticularly in rural areas, depend on clear 
channel stations for broadcast recep- 
tions, for any service at all or for choice 
of more than one program. 

The petitioners say that it is only by 
clear channels that many millions of 
people can be served or get choice of 
programs. Pending the inquiry, they 
ask the Commission to refuse any new 
or further duplicate night time opcra- 
tions on clear channels. 

The Commission begins hearings, Oc- 
tober 1, on a proposal that Congress by 
law allocate fixed percentages of radio 
broadcasting facilities to particular 
types of non-profit programs, such as 
educational programs, for instance. 


WHAT THE NEW FEDERAL COMMISSIONS ARE DOING 


Securities and Exchange 
Commission 


EGISTRATION of stock exchanges 

by the Federal Securities and Ex- 
change Commission will start next 
week. 


The Commission expects to complete 
the drafting of its registration forms 
and get them in the mail before the 
week is out. Exchanges will be re- 
quired to fill them out and return 
them by Sept. 15. 


Licenses will be issued on the basis 
of the applications. No exchange can 
continue in business without one of the 
Federal licenses which automatically 
bring the exchanges under the powers 
of the FSEC. 

Registration requirements for both 
the exchanges and the securities listed 
on them are expected to be compara- 
tively lenient. A set of temporary reg- 
ulations will be draw up to launch the 
registration work. They may be re- 
placed with rules more or less severe 
as experience dictates. 

Indications are that the Commission 
will waive for the time being its drastic 
powers of requiring reports from all 
companies whose securities are regis- 
tered On exchanges. This power was 
attacked in Congress as opening the 
way for direct Government supervision 
of business, 

At the outset the requirements for 
reports will take cognizance of the 
Sensitive condition of the security mar- 
kets, it is understood. 


Federal Aviation 
Commission 


. THE FLIGHT through the 

South and over the Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways completed, the four mem- 
bers of the Commission engaged in a 
tour of the Nation’s air lanes and avia- 
tion centers are now inspecting the 
aeronautical industry in the Far West. 


The first part of the air journey has 
been successful, according to reports 
received by Col. J. Carroll Cone, ex- 
ecutive secretary. Inspection of Amer- 
ican aviation is being carried out under 
the direction of Edward P. Warner, vice 
chairman of the Commission. Clark 
Howell, chairman, is making a tour of 
Europe, to study aviation there. 


Colonel Cone explains that the Com- 
mission is studying aviation with the 
viewpoint of getting “the whole pic- 
ture from the standpoint of what is 
best for all phases of aviation, com- 
mercial and military, without special 
reference to the interests of any one 
group.” 

Technical experts are summarizing 
and correlating all available publica- 
tions relating to domestic and foreign 
aviation, preparatory to the start of 
public hearings on aviation, Sept. 17, 
in Washington. In gathering this ma- 
terial, comments Colonel Cone, the 
Commission is keeping in mind the 
necessity of carrying out its main in- 
vestigations independent of former 
Studies, “in order that its material may 
be entirely up to date.” 


Quota Now Lowered 
On Gasoline Output 


Federal Order Issues Because 
Of Seasonal Demand 


Daily output of gasoline in the United 
States through September is to be 91,000 
barrels less than in August. To place 
production on a basis with the uswual seae 
sonal demand for Petroleum Administrae 
tive Board has established a national 
gasoline production quota of 33,380,000 
barrels for September, or 4,710,000 barrels 
under that for August. 

Stocks of petroleum on hand for the 
week ended August 4 totaled 341,615,000 
barrels, an increase of 302,000 barrels over 
the total of 341,313,000 barrels on hand 
at the end of the preceding week, the In- 
terior Department announced Aug. 11. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


— 


| 

» Borden 
Common Divipenn 

No. 98 
A quarterly dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared 
on the outstanding common stock of 
this Company, payable September 1, 
1934, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business August 15, 1934, 
Checks will be mailed. 

The Borden Company 

E. L. Norrzer, Treasurer. 


OF HOUSING 


IMPROVEMENTS 


Survey Shows 65 


Per Cent Drop in Residential Construc- 
tion in Last Five Years 


The full extent of the needa of th: 
American people for home modernization, 


electrical sppliances, and new improve- | caf 
securities listed on exchanges, the Com-'menis of all kinds is given adequate! units, number of rental units, occupancy 


‘apartment structures, their age, condi-| 
_ tions, number of stories, elevators, car 
' capacity of garages, size and number of! 


Where Government | 
——Money Goes 


RFC Repays More Than It 


| 
Pay Rolls Pad 
Spends—Drought Expenses | 


SALARY payments ran up Federal ex- 


‘NEW CURBS ON UNFAIRNESS 


AND DECEPTION IN TRADE 


Commission’s Ban on Use of Famous Names; False ‘Mark- 


Ups’ of 


Prices 


The Federal Trade Commission is 


guilty of unfair trade practices. 


chasers into the belief that the articles 


| clamping down on concerns it believes are! were being offered at greatly reduced 
| Prices, when such, in fact, was not the 


| 


| 


] 


Associated Gas 
and Electric 
Company 


penses in the week ended Aug. 8. Use of the names of “Edison” and ; ase.” 

The Government spent a total of $144,- | “Marconi” presents two cases in which 

000,000. Of this sum $81,000,000 went into 

| as given the ison adio Stores, 

the routine Government establishment ai Inc. of New York City, until September 

contrasted with the emergency and al-/ 14 to show reasons why it should not be 
phabetical agencies set up to foster re- 


enjoined from using the two names on its 
covery. The emergency units spent onl radios. e Commission stated August 
a net of $63,000 pt ed a y 13 that all the radio sets manufactured 
, and sold Thomas Edison, Inc., one of 

Of the $81,000,000 taken by the routine|the companies organized and controlled 
establishments, $14,000,000 went into the| by the late inventor, featured the name 


in ti tent of 
ission would be as lenient as possible.; measure for the first time in tne reports and duration of occupancy, ex 
Seerehing discretion granted it ender the | of the Real Property Inventory, now be-' crowding, use of mechanical refrigeration, 
Act, the Commission may postpone until ing analyzed by the Commerce Depari- | and other related data. 
next year the rigid registration require-; ment. — The Cities Surveyed ro 
ments for listed securities which the Act Preliminary Cities included in ine housing survey | 
provides. \which are available for 63 out of the 64 representing all nag Ad ae country | 
Because these requirements entail ex- , cities included in it, show a vast potential | and varying con itions within those sec- 
haustive company me smacking of di- | ficld for the sale of every class of elec - | tions, are the following: Albuquerque, N. 
rect Government supervision of business, | trical machinery and eppliance enter.ng | M., Asheville, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., Austin, 
reports were that some businesses would into residential construction or home | Tex., Baton Rouge, La., Binghamton, N. 
take their stocks off the exchange list- | Planning, for a wide variety of on 
{meeds and heating equipment, and fo. | Boise, Idaho; Butte, Mont., Casper, 
‘millions of dollars’ worth of ccpairs, as Charleston, S. C., Cleveland, Ohio; Co- routine Departments and $41,000.000 Edison” as pene of their brand name. 
f D well as new construction ‘lumbia. S. C., Dailas, Tex., Decatur, ml.,! Army and Navy, a total of $55.000.000. The found the practices of 
‘Bui owa; Eri ; the accused radio company to be “false, 
Insurance O eposits Curtailed Building ‘Des Moines, Iowa; Erie, Pa., Fargo, S. D.,! Most of this money was for salary pay- 


- - With the Federal Housing Administra- ! Frederick, Md., Greensboro, N. C., Hagers- | ments. deceptive and misleading,” adding that The Federal Trade Commission ob- 
For 6 Cents Per $1.000 tion’s program of home modernization ‘town, Md.. Indianapolis, Ind., Jackson, ' 


‘they tend to divert trade to the respond- | Jected to the practice of Sutton Brothers, 
just starting, officials attach particular’ Miss., Jacksonville, Fla., Knoxville, Tenn. | Another reason for the abnormally, ents from their competitors “who do not; IC. of New York City, handkerchief 


importance to tne reports on residential’ Kenosha, Wis. Lansing, Mich., Lincoln, large total of routine expenditures was ¢Mploy false and misleading practices.” |™A@nufacturers, in labeling cotton hand- 


In another complaint the Commission 
objected to the Old Hickory Mills, a Nash- | | 
ville, Tenn., corporation, dealing in flour, | 
to use the word “mills” as part of its cor- | 
porate name and on its labels, unless it | 
uses the words “not grinders of wheat.” 
The Commission stated that the company 
a itself to be a manufacturer 
of flour. 


j 
reports of the survey | 


61 Broadway, New York City 


When is a linen handkerchief not a 


Forget the Future || 
You can, 


once you ve made it se- 
cure with a John Hancock 
Retirement Annuity. 


One-third of All Money 
Nation’s Banks Guaranteed 


It is a simple way to 
prepare now for a guar- 
anteed life income when 
you are ready to retire, 
and the results are sure. 


City Relief Expenditures 


2,313,955 residential units enumerated had 
mechanical refrigeration, only 4.4 per cent | 


Reach High Level in May 


| by Clarence Darrow, is supposed to listen 
| te the complaints: of the little business 
man. 


Light on Business 


also with falsely renresenting official let- 
ters from the Department of Agriculture 


kerchiefs as bein | 
in needs. Little Rock, Ark., Nashua, N. H., the payment of $23,000,000 of interest on. ithermore, state 

The extent to which residential con- Minneapolis, Minn., Oklahoma City, Okla.,' tne public debt which came due at the; other practice which came under the | manufacturers labeled them “Warranted 

struction was curiailed during the period ' Paducah, Ky., Peoria, Ill., Phoenix, Ariz.,; frst of th h eye of the Commission was that of using! Pure Linen Cording,” when they cantained | 

‘from 1929 to 1934 is shown by the fact; Fyrtland, Me.. Portland, Oregon; Provi- € month, Thus, out of $81.-\ excessive mark-up labels, which in the | mor 

more than 50 per cent cotton, and, in fact | 

Banks paid approximately 6 cents for inar only 6.2 per cent of the dwelling! dence, R. I, Pueblo, Colo., Racine, Wis. 000,000 for the regular Government es-| hands of the Nachman Spring-Filled Cor-| contained no linen whatever” except 
every $1,000 in deposits which they in- | units in the 63 cities for which reports! Reno, Nev., Ricnumond, Va., Sacramento, tablishment, a total of $78,000,000 went| poration, manufacturers of spring units! ground the border. The mee G6 an 
sured with the Federal Deposit Insurance | nave peen completed, were built since | Calif, Salt Lake City, Utah; San Diego! into the Departments, the Army and {0F mattresses, and the Schultz and Hirsch | contest “a cease and desist” order issued 
Corporation during the first six months 1993 whereas 17.5 per cent were created Calif, Sante Fe, N. M., Seattle, Wash.,| wavy and the public debt interest fund, |COMP@MY: distributors of finished mat-! by the Commission. ’ 
of 1894. ae in the five years beginning in 1924. ‘Shreveport, La., Sioux Falls, S. D. St., “ ent mterest fund. | tresses, has a tendency to deceive pur- 

The FDIC in its first report disclosed 4+ the beginning of the present year Joseph, Mo., St. Paul, Minn., Springfield,| Total expenditures by all emergency |, ens 
that it is insuring $12,068,000,000 in de- c¢3 ner cent of the dwelling units in the | Mo. Syracuse, N. ¥., Topeka, Kansas; | 8gencies were $82,000,000, but this was cut Crushed oyster shell is not crushed 
posits against loss in bank failures. This’ 6 cities were more than 10 years old. |‘ Trenton, N. J., Waterbury, Conn., Wichita, down to a net of $63.000,000 by the fact Th NR A W k mussel shell. 
is about a third of all money in banks.| anv of the dwellings were found to be Kansas; Wichita Falls, Tex., Wheeling, W.' that the Reconstruction Finance Corpor- e ee _ For that reason the Southern Crushed | 
The cost of insuring each $1,000 in this jog) in need of repairs with a complete Va., Williamsport, Pa., Wilmington, Del., ation collected $19,000,000 more on old o, | Shell Company, at Sioux City, Ia., was | 
amount was 5.8 cents, the FDIC reported. ,omogeling necessary to bring them to an Worcester, Mass., and Zanesville, Ohio, loans than it paid out on new accounts. - -ang. . made respondent in a complaint issued 

The FDIC netted a:loss of $921,000 dur- aGequate standard. Minor repairs were! Preliminary reports have been issued, Thus the RFC turned out to be a source | . . lby the Federal Trade Commission on 
the necessary in 44.7 per cent of the dwellings, for all of the adove except Cleveland, Of revenue instead of an expense. | Amer ican Business August 11., The Commission charged the 
report showed. This loss was the result 244 166 per cent of them were undergo- ‘Ohio. The supply is exhausted for many Fighting the drought and unemploy- |! company with misleading the public by 
of paying out $3.207,365 and taking IM) ing major structural improvements at the cities but others are available free from ment, the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- representing its product as crushed oyster 
7 eo included | Ume of the survey. the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic: ministration last week spent $36,000,000 in | sDenmnNes from Fuge o6) shell instead of crushed fresh mussel 

a —— og <The manufacturers of electrical appli- Commerce, Washington. | Seven days, more than any other agency. Review Board, held its first meetings dur-| Shell, used in feed for chickens to supply 
eo a ee 8 grey a ag sa of ances have scarcely touched the potential The Public Works Administration ranked ing the past week. the calcium carbonate element necessary 
= the fe say Pporoeire oan pod + can field for sal2 of their appliances, the ‘next with a total of $24,000,000. This Board, like the late board headed | in poultry feed. The company was charged 
ta Wadena pe a include a $400,000 | survey shows. Only 16.9 per cent of the 
allocation: for estimated suspense “ 
and @ $117,000 outlay for furniture an ‘used electricity for cooking, 9.9 per cent 
$2,600,000 appar-' seq neither electricity nor gas for light- 

ing, and 29.4 per cent used neither of 

The income was entirely from interest oo facilities ea cooking. 
Data on apartment houses gathered in 
ith @18 Ic Connection with the survey show that 
there are 18,575 apartment houses in thé 


_ For the first time in five years reliet. 
expenditures in May increased in the rep- , 
resentative city area reporting such ex-; 
penditures to the United States Children’s 
Bureau. 
| The amoun: spent in 113 cities and city 
-areas in May was larger than in anyi 


; : , | 63 cities, or 1.1 per cent of the total preceding month. Compared with the, Arrangements have been wenite by the to it. ; y E 
$30.000,000 which the FDIC raised by aS-\ tained 207,122 dwelling units, or 89 per of more than 40 per cent ‘data from the 1994 Census of American | PY. the fact that out of dozens of com- | ermal oumicon de gevtgcmmpang 
ee cee See beac eRe el Meg cent of all residential units. During 1933, reports the Children’s Bu- | Business. Preliminary figures for the »a- plaints only 15 sifted through the | Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 100 of 75 cents per share, payable 
and still had $99,000,000 in cash on reau, public reporting area | tional survey have just been completed reached the board for early atten-| August 15, 1934, to stockholders of record July 20, 1934. 
Sune 20. | to times aS many by the Bureau. @ | $6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 108 of $1.50 per share, payable 

a" =» HE use of the Federal Trade Commis- July 16, 1934, to stockholders of record June $0, 1934. 
basis, the FDIC is planning ‘to tailed final figures. as an industrial court to hear| Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
gress for a law which will require the in- EBB IN TIDE OF STRIKES "been made to issue the final reports for ae eee eo ferred iseues of the subsidiary companies (w Pie cand po ge 
just as an} of life pays HE UN ED ST ATES ins until they can yubber companies and another by an ice the initial dividend. 
tox Gh tha banks has been the usual procedure,” ComBany in Florida. Both charge that 

if and when they are necessary. For each of the three phases of the | | PACIE IC LIGHTING CORPORATION 
nae Ai? Auto Workers Break From A. F. of L. Ranks—Stockyard cen, | Monopoly that is oppressive. | 

Since the beginning of the FDIC 188 , ‘ census there will be presented monthly | The rubber companies are attacking the | AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
banks, which at first. were members, have ' Controversy Settled | employment data by kinds of business for price fixing provisions of the rubber code. : ie 
for kind of busi- Successful before the Federal Trade Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 

eir al deposits were 198.000.000. | ess, lor part-time a ull-time employes,' Commission in proving that these NRA om 
Before these banks withétaw the FDIC | [Continued from Page 14.] separately, the average number for the provisions foster monopoly, then similar | for the Twelve Months Ended June 30, 1934 

At the end of its first six months of | at Chicago and brought about settlement | 'S Leg Beg ee Mc Sele ae ked |... bis information will be shown sep-| The ice company is attacking the power OPERATING EXPENSES, TAXES, AND DEPRECIATION: 
operations the FDIC claimed to have | of a strike that had tied up the stock- with cotton cloth. so that there is little: arately for the United States, States, and of NRA to prevent the installation of new | Operating Expenses... .. $18,684; 922.61 
two in ae? banking | yards and upset livestock markets. anxiety among emplovers oven the | than 500,000 population.’ ice producing machinery in that industry. | 5,740,5 11.22 

the _ But it must have seemed a strange basis walkout. The NRA récently advised that the of Depreciation ..+ 

| pressure xti y: 
port forms, and the second was a reduc-: Of Settlement to the General. For instead ness, and the wholesale trade data ac-| Both questions strike at the heart of Tolat 
tion in interest costs paid by banks. The of demanding a shorter work week as ge 3 , cording to 25 types of business. | NRA problems. Net Operatine REVENCE..cc.cccceces $11,411, 999.45 
FDIC allows none of its member banks tO NRA proposes, the stockyards employes Gen John » and Secti Fa) $34,342.78 
pay more than % per cent on savings were demanding a 48-hour week and a; JONMSON and section | 
and no interest on checking accounts. 40-hour week guarantee for extra em- The private labor trouble of Gen. Hugh GETTING THE N ATION’S M Al | Gross Lycomp Tee eee cea $11,746,342.28 
'ployes. It was on the basis of a longer was before, 
me i : | rather than a shorter working period that | the National Labor Relations Board dur- | D LIV RE WITHOUT : , 
Problems Observing the employes went back to work. They ing the week. Involved was the applica- | E E D DELAY Bond interest 
New Federal Oil Laws wanted a larzer number of dollars in the. lion of Section 7a of the NIRA to NRA. aii i 53,321.08 
pay envelope, regardless of the number | itself. The general fired John Donovan, : | A ization of Bond Di 
bev the lew hours ork head of the employes’ union in tl Coll i 
How obes the Iaw has been of hours of : the Collectors Hearts Warmed as Uncle Sam Keeps Issuing | 271,314.30 
prospecting permits and leases involving | ___ that he was discharged for union activity, Special Stamp Series | $5,456,826.77 
Government land. Since March 4, 1931,| MINNEAPOLIS TRUCK STRIKE while the general says that he was dis- , . . Less Interest Charged to Construction 69,914.97 
they have been required, within a specified ' Something new in coercion was offered Charged for inefficiency. Thus in NRA - | , | 
period, to enter into cooperative agree-| by Gov. Floyd Olson of Minnesota in his itself the issue has arisen over the ques- | | nual convention to open on that date at. ___5,886,911.80 
ments with the Government for the de-| dealings with the strike of Minneapolis tion of collective bargaining and union ise of Postmaster General James A. Far- Atlantic City, N. J. | Net Income Berore Divipenps ie $6,359,450.43 
velopment and operation of the fields. truck drivers. | organization activity. If the NLRB finds! ley, back at his desk after a vacation’ 7h issue will consist of unperforated aint: i 7 S , 

For the guidance of those who have had. The governor imposed martial law. that Donovan was released because of <9 peerage ra ni ‘Sheets of six 3-cent stamps having the, EDUCT DIVIDENDS OF SUBSIDIARIES: 
difficulty in formulating the required Then when employers as a unit refused union activities it can order his reinstate- © carry out his premise, he Mount Ranier design as included in the | Preferred Stock $1,555,753.47 i 
agreement, the Department of the Inte- to accept the peace plan offered by Fed- ment. Then, should General Johnson ang Aug. 8 that 1.885 new em- National Park series. The Post Office | Common Stock, Minority Interest 572.00 : 
rior announces that it has issued an ap- eral mediators. the governor offered to fuse to act it could ask that his Blue | Pioyes have been added to the postal Department's philatelic branch made a | 
proved form which may be followed. give permits for truck operation to any Eagle be taken away., was shown in| 

‘employers who would accept the plan of WEE | ERRED 
>) ; ‘ee mediators. All but 166 aguas Aluminum Strike The largest increase in employes took | vious year. ee rg 
Japan New Records capitulated on this basis and theirtrucks The place in New York City, where 687 addi- | Further Savings Possible Common Stock or Paciric Licurine Corp. $4,803, 104.96 
Z 1e Aluminum mpany tional workers were taken on. Boston. Not content with its operating profit D y Pr S 
speede IVIDENDS ON PREFERRED STOCK ...... 1,154, 505.26 
In Chemical Production etd Seine lig re. Bigg per Bangg of America were closed Saturday by a followed with 119 and Philadelphia of some 5 million dollars in the past year, — 
A selec tet aS . | ployers- remained in thelr. garages strike of their employes, ordered out after! with 88. the Department will inquire whether fur- | AVAILABLE FoR DivipeNps on Common Stock . $3,648, 599.70 

ry fee new cor Ss e Japanese | ” s p : _the company had announced that it would Souvenir Stamp for Collectors ther savings may not be made by the | Divipenps oN Common Stock ....+ 2.2. 4,825 ,893.00 
chemical industry were established by pro-| _ Why did not all sign up? The answer not recognize the American Federation of | Relations between Uncle Sam’s Post dificati llati f i) | 
duction during April. A report to the| is the group of are! Labor Union. William Green, president! Office Department and the stamp collec- | and foreign "Public ‘hear: | REMAINDER TO SURPLUB 
Commerce Department from its Tokyo of- | Tesisting the drivers claim that the driv) of the A. F. of L., authorized the walkout. \tors’ organization, the American Phila- ,ings will begin on Oct. 1, Postmaster Gen- | Balanes Available for Dividends 
fice says the new records were made in the | id - by “communists” and as such ‘The union is asking that the company telic Society, are most cordial. The Post-|eral Farley says ney Lente Fer 
production of sulphur, caustic soda, and Wi no veprennene. | institute . check -off ayetemn for collection master General has been obliging in is- | These hearings will be held in accord- | on Common Stock Equals, Per Share...» « $2.27 

: PG ‘ . ues, @ seniority rule and a re- suing special stamps. which are the de- ance with an order by President Roose- | * Deficit 
i Aggregate outp a “a sigh. chemical ALABAMA TEXTILE STRIKE form of the Wage system. This is ac-' light of the collector. The 17th such is- velt dated July 11. There are 44 ocean | PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 488 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
ems Pp Pp ousands of workers in the textile in- | cepted by the company as a demand tor sue since he became Postmaster General: mail routes, held by 32 contractors, and | 
6 per cent during the first quarter of 1934 dustry in Alabama continued .on strike. a closed shop. which it is not prepared | 


over the corresponding period of 1933. 


, They are demanding a 30-hour weck and to grant. 


+ 


In Era of New Deal 


Census Expediting Release of 


Current 1934 Data | 


It is set up in such a way that before 
the troublesome issue reaches the Indus- 
trial Appeals Board, that issue must go 
through the regular channels set up by 
the code authorities. When the Darrow 
Board was functioning it asked the busi- 
nessmen to bring their troubles directly 


Lire Insu 
in their advertising folder. The shell com- 
pany was given until September 14, 1934, 
to answer the complaint. 


U.$.N. 34 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


/ will come out on Aug. 27 as a souvenir nine foreign air routes, held by four | 
of the American Philatelic Society’s an-' contractors. 
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FRANKLIN PIERCE 
President of the United States 1853-1857 


“The most animating encouragement and potent 
appeal for freedom is the history we write every 
day.” 


sor") AST WEEK the New York Herald Tribune said 
¢ L ? editorially that tHere is beginning to be a lack 
A § of confidence “not so much in the President’s 
Measures as in the President.” 

This would be most unfortunate if true. It would be 
calamitous. For these are critical moments in American 
history. And to lose confidence in the leader himself 
spells a dangerous situation. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s speech at Green Bay, Wisconsin, was 
disappointing in its failure to diagnose the crisis, but we 
should blame the man who advised it and perhaps phrased 
it rather than the President who, after several weeks’ ab- 
sence from the mainland of the United States, attempted 
during a few hours of a hectic train trip to absorb the point 
of view of the nation he left behind.. , 

The President, to be sure, is responsible for his every 
utterance, no matter who contributes the ideas or para- 
graphs for his discourses. But, while there is much to 
condemn in the clumsy and tactless way this particular 
speech dealt with a serious stage in our public affairs, we 
should derive encouragement from the President’s recog- 
nition of the importance of “confidence.” 


Mr. Roosevelt’s principal 


IMPORTANCE Roosevelt's prin 
OF CONFIDENCE of course, have chosen from*his 
RECOGNIZED correspondence with thousands 


of business men two or three let- 
ters which were more typical of the business viewpoint 
than those he did select. For instance, while there are 
business men, of course, who would like to remove all 
manner of regulatidn by government from our compli- 
cated society, the vast majority of business men know 
that certain aspects of regulation have become necessary 
in the public interest. | 

It was rather a political audience that the Roosevelt 
speech aimed to answer by declaring that critics of the 
New Deal want to go back to the Ancient Order. Noth- 
ing could misconstrue the truth more than that statement. 
The people who are imploring Mr. Roosevelt to say and 
do the things which will inspire confidence are not run- 
ning for office, and they have no more interest in politics 
than the man in the moon. If they could see the New 
Deal as a practical and sound program that would lead 
us out of the morass of depression, they would cheer Mr. 
Roosevelt heartily and loudly. 

The political partisan nowadays is the man who has 
made up his mind that nothing a Democratic President 
does could ever be right or that everything a Democratic 
President does is 100 per cent right.. The economic parti- 
san is the man who believes in collectivism or the man 
who says that whether a Democrat or Republican is 
in the White House the laws of human nature, which are 
after all the laws of economics, cannot be revised by gov- 
ernmental flat or by “cracking down” on the opposition 
and calling it reactionary or non-cooperative. 

So the issue today is sound or unsound economics—not 
political parties or political persons. 

Mr. Roosevelt naively asked the two business men who 
had urged him to say something to bring back confidence: 

“What would you like to have me say?” 

Well, there are thousands of business men who would 


be glad to tell Mr. Roosevelt what they would like to have 
him say. 
v 


WHAT BUSINESS Bcc writer receives hundreds 
of letters from people in all walks 
MEN WOULD LIKE of life every week. Among them 
TO HAVE SAID 
business men. It is, therefore, 


not difficult to set down what these business men would 
like to have the President say not merely in their own in- 
terest but in the interest of the 10,000,000 unemployed 
who still wait patiently for government and business to 
get together. Here is about what business men would 
have the President say: 7 soar 

First, that the politicians and grafters will be driven 
out of the national capital forthwith and that political pat- 
ronage and the spoils system will be exterminated and 
honest and efficient personnel brought into all depart- 
ments of government. 

Second, that the budget and finances ef the Govern- 
ment will be so handled as to permit a real and not a the- 
oretical limitation on spending—a balanced budget by 
June 30, 1936. 

Third, that “small-minded” men be carefully extracted 
from responsible positions at Washington and in their 
place people placed whose concept of government is one 
of fairness and honesty, with an equitable attitude toward 
all interests, large and small. 

Fourth, that the NRA will be reorganized at once and 
that injustices toward smaller enterprises will be removed 
and that monopolies will be tabooed for all businesses. 


_ Fifth, that the Government will not engage in competi- 
tion with private business. 


recently have been many from 
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Sixth, that Government will not confiscate private 
property. | 


Seventh, that Government will institute a system of | 


taxation that will not kill all incentive or stifle the opera- 
tions of business and capital. 

Eighth, that besides promising that honest business has 
nothing to fear, a statement pledging the acts of Govern- 
ment to be even-handed as between capital and labor will 
be made. 

Ninth, that costs of production will not be increased 
by Government acts that cater to political demagoguery 
or the desire to favor one class as against another. 


UNCERTAINTY 


Tenth, that the plain misrepre- 
sentations of the collective bar- 
gaining clause in the law will be 


STILL EXISTS 
publicly and conspicuously re- 
ON POLICIES - pudiated by the President him- 


self so that labor troubles may be diminished and eco- 
nomic losses reduced. 

Eleventh, that greenbackism and the issuance of fiat 
money will not be undertaken by the Federal Government. 

Twelfth, that the Government has no intention of set- 
ting up a regulatory system that puts all business on a 
public utility basis of supposedly “fair return.” | 

Thirteenth, that the President does not intend to take 

over for public ownership and operation the railroads or 
the public utilities and saddle the American people with 
increased public debt and increasing bureaucracy. 
_ Fourteenth, that the capital markets will be encouraged 
and that Chairman Joseph Kennedy, of the Securities Ex- 
change Commission, has the whole-hearted support of the 
White House, which means specifically that the President 
actually concurs in the thoughts expressed in Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s recent speech. 

Fifteenth, that doles and subsidies will be confined to 
persons in need and not to projects or individuals who are 
merely leaning on a paternalistic government. 

Sixteenth, that a definite program for the encourage- 
ment of private spending to replace public spending or 
the “priming of the pump” will be formulated. 

Seventeenth, that a comprehensive tax system based 
on a spread of collections rather than a narrow base will 
be recommended and pushed for passage at the next ses- 


sion of Congress without trying to make taxation a foot- 


ball of politics. 


Most of the foregoing state- 
PUMP PRIMING ments are related to the hesita- 
CANNOT GOON tion ana stagnation of business 


INDEFINITELY and industry today. It is true 


that some businesses are in the 


black as compared with a year ago, but CWA and PWA 


expenditures did it and everybody knows there is an end 
to Government priming of the pump. 

Governor Ely, Democrat, of Massachusetts, told the 
recently assembled Conference of Governors that in 
“priming the pump” the important thing was not only to 
see that the water went into the pump but also to keep 
an eye on the water in the pail. 

The pail cannot be refilled when once-it is empty. In- 
flation, therefore, is not an instrument or device or for- 
mula to tide over a serious financial crisis. It is the end 
of the road—the panic that brings collapse and chaos. 

We must prevent currency inflation just as we must 
prevent economic suicide. The biggest single influence 
that would force inflation upon us would be a loss of con- 
fidence in the President, in the Government finances, and 
in the value of our paper dollars. 

Mr. Roosevelt does not want inflation. 

The working man does not want inflation—he could 
not afford to pay a whole week’s wages for a loaf of 
bread. 

The business man does not want inflation. 

Who, then, does want inflation? 

Certain debtors and speculators perhaps, but not the 
rank and file of the American people. | 

It then behooves us to develop conditions that will not 
force inflation. The first requirement is that the Presi- 
dent and his advisers shall not regard business men as a 
bunch of spoiled children or recalcitrant capitalists bent 
only on having their own way. 

If anybody in the Government 
thinks he can make a profit or 
fair return for the owners of se- 


IN REASONING 
OF REFORMERS curities in a particular line of bus- 
iness, the chances are there’s a 


big job awaiting. him outside. But he would find that 
governmental labor policies and bureaucratic restrictions 
are not theoretical—they are actual. 

The truth is, the President’s philosophy as expressed in 
the Wisconsin speech is typical of the philosophy — of 
those who think they can perform a surgical operation on 
American business, change human nature, exterminate all 


SOME DEFECTS 


selfishness, eliminate the profit incentive, and yet preserve 
an economic system which will still re-employ 10,000,000 
idle persons. 

To put into effect reforms takes time. It also means 
enforced liquidation of properties and wiping out values. 
This, in turn, affects loans in banks and keeps money from 
being employed usefully. The $1,900,000,000 of idle re- 
serves in excess of requirements in American banks is 
money that banks do not dare risk in investments. They 
do not know the nature or trend of Government policies 
toward business, toward private property, toward incen- 
tive of profit, and toward sound fiscal management. 

As long as the Government by deeds as well as words 
is unable to clear up this uncertainty, there will be doubt, 
skepticism, and even defeatism and despair. 

It is this situation which the business men of America 
want Mr. Roosevelt to tackle. They can see through the 


transparent attempts to deny that there is anything 


wrong. Mr. Roosevelt was quoted as saying that confi- 
dence is returning to agriculture, that confidence is re- 
turning to business, that confidence is returning to those 
whose pay checks had been increased. 

But how about the many businesses still in the red, 
how about the businesses that are failing, how about the 
frightful effects upon our economic system of a series of 
threats of confiscation started by the Government itself 
in the TVA and other projects? 

And last, but not least, it may be asked, is confidence re- 
turning to the 10,000,000 unemployed who still are wait- 
ing for the New Deal to function for them? 


For eighteen months now, 
about 10,000,000 persons have 


CAN THERE BE 


JOBS WITHOUT _ been the forgotten men and wo- - 


EMPLOYERS? men. How long shall they re- 


main in the idleness of their de- 
spair? Does it bring them jobs to let them hear speeches 
about “the bad business men”? They cannot eat 
speeches or high-sounding phrases. They want jobs. 
And while it may be debated whether it is a govern- 
mental obligation to find jobs, it cannot be debated that 
the Roosevelt Administration thinks it is the responsi- 
bility of government to give every individual an oppor- 
tunity to earn a living. 
Is there any real program in sight for re-employment? 
How can there be when the businesses which are sup- 


posed to employ labor are held in a strait-jacket by gov- 


ernmental experiments, threats and punitive-minded dem- 
agogues? 

If there is some way to bring back jobs without having 
any employers, if we have reached the point where man- 
agement can be eliminated altogether, and if private prop- 
erty is no longer to be respected, and if human rights to 
individual reward are to be broken down, then perhaps 
“planned economy” has some miraculous formula for the 
re-employment of 10,000,000 persons which has not been 
brought forth out of the hat as yet. If there is such a for- 
mula, the sooner it is broadcast the quicker will its practi- 


cability be detet mined and confidence built up. 


‘But the New Dealers seem to 


WHY BUSINESS think they can carry water on 
LACKS FAITH IN both shoulders, that they can 
THE NEW DEAL console the conservatives while 


they placate the radicals. 

The New Dealers appear to believe there is a middle 
ground between the “isms” of Europe and a modified or 
regenerated capitalism. But what they forget is that to 
develop a sound economic mechanism in America, all 
elements—Government and business and capital and 
industry and employes—must all work together for a 
common purpose and that any plan which from the be- 
ginning fails to sell itself to the people who are supposed 
to operate the plan is as doomed to failure as the brilliant 
suggestions of the sales manager who fails to sell his 
hundred or more salesmen his plan to sell goods to the 
prospect. 

Mr. Roosevelt has failed to “sell” his New Deal to 
American business because He has never set forth its ob- 
jectives unequivocally. He seems to prefer the ambiguous 
phrases of politics and vote-getting. Some day he will dis- 
cover that investor confidence, management confidence, 
depositor confidence, and entrepreneur confidence are but 
a few of the many phases of business confidence that are 
restored by acts which plainly and unmistakably reveal the 
difference between doubtful experimentalism and sure- 
footedness. 

Again, let us reaffirm: The thing that business needs to 


be assured of is that it may continue its confidence in the 


President himself. | 

But such assurance can be given only by governmental 
policies which Mr. Roosevelt and his associates shall pur- 
sue that are truly in conformity with the laws of human 
nature. The New Deal cannot depend for its expected suc- 
cess on the abolition of democracy or on a casuistic inter- 
pretation of the Constitution of the United States. 
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